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RUSSEL L. 


CTIAri'Kll 1. 

“ To the l>]uc-cved maid of the cottage !” said one. 

“ Tf> tile blue-eyed maid of the cottage !’’ said another, and 
FO said a thiid and a toiiitli. 

'S'lie^e Mords N\cre ]n'onoiniccd in a large room lined \vitli 
richly-caned, dark t)ak panelling. t)nc side presented three 
•vvindon'-. v, ilh navron -jiaiied lattices in lead and iron frames. 
In tile cvnnv wii'' a sort of (>riel, the glasswork of which 
ended ahijTit four feet, or rather more, above tlie general 
]e\el of the lloor ; hut an ascent of two steps conducted any 
one, nho Avas inclined cither to gaze oat iijioii the surrouiuling 
scene, or to sit, and meditate or read upon tlic hencJi which 
ran vonnd the reces'-, to a liigher flooring, above which the 
w'nuUnv A\a:' rai^<.d not (juite three feet. 

In tin" centre of the room was a large scjuarc table, covered 
aaIiIi pinto and ghi«>, ricli dand-^, and clioice wines; and 
at eaclj side of that talile vas seated a goutlemiin in the cos- 
tume of Charles th,‘ Second’s reign, tkuniting and glittering 
in sil!^ and gold. Each had a page bepide him, if possilde 
moio gaily dressed than his master. Merriment and revelry 
\/cre evidently the order of the d.i^" ; and, inileed, some 
excuse for excess might ])e found in the liabits of the time, 
;muI the youth of the jiarties ; for betAveen the four avJio v/ere 
tJierc seated, they could not make up the suiii of a hundred 
fiind ten years. 

i The gentleman who was placed at the side of the table 
next to the door, Avas apparently the m.nstei of the house ; 
for he it AA’as avIio gave orders to three or tom eer\ants Avho 
moved quietly about the room, and to an eider man, M'he 
kept his place by a large buflct loaded with jars ol' silver, and 
gilt driiiking-cupF, and basins richly chased. The other 
three gentlemen, avIio Avere apparently his guests, only ad- 
dressed themselves to the pages, who poured out the wine, 


maid of the cottage !” said the master 
of the ' liOtlM, higli at the same time a large glasa 

mounted on a iaH stalk, and ornamented with flowers of 
gold, y ; ^ 

of tlic giiests\|rank the toast in the same manner, as 
fiaid befpire; -a^d tl>ciione of them exclaimed, — ‘‘This 
is niif'so good ^ tJie'last flug^m !” 

“It Js thaff you have (huid<i too much of it,” replied 
anot!3fer: 

“ Let him change it,” said the master of the house; “the 
wines of the (iaroiiiie iil\\avs seem jwicked after the second 
glas^^. {live him Ihirguiid} ; it newer palls upon the palate.” 

‘‘ liverything jmlls on bis palate, AIccster,” said one of the 
other gcntleiiien, looking aeroi'S the table towards him who 
had condenjned his entertainer's wine; “he is an aibnirer of 
nothing, from the ro>e-coionieJ j*llp|jers of Jyh'uariuc, up to 
the lips of Stuart, and the stuis of Heaven.’' 

You lead better have ]*nt in the garters too, Escrick,” 
cried another young man froni tlie end of the table. 

“1 won't believe it, Escrick,” said the young Lord AIccster, 
the master of the house ; “ no man at six and -twenty has had 
time in liieto exliau.->t its pleasures, and lca\e himself nothing 
hut disgust and dull s:'.tiety. (Contradict him, Ileltingham, if 
you have got any spirit left in yon.” 

“ Plenty of sjiirit,’’ answered Sir Frederick Lcltingham, 
“but no contradiction, AIccster. Ilesidcs, the noble lord 
is right. 1 know nothing in life tluit gives me more than 
the very slightest shade of pleasure ; but do not suppose for 
a iiiOTneiit iliat 1 regret it. This is what 1 ha^e been aiming 
at all my Idb. From a very early period 1 looked upon 
satiety as the great end and ol)ject of all philosophy, or 
ratlur — for perhajis I use a wrong exjiression — it is the true 
philosophical state of the mind. The absence of desire and 
passion, that calm and even ee,uipoise, where all things moral 
and physical are perfectly indiirerciit to ns, and are merely 
regarded as subjects i’or the exercise of reason, is the state or 
condition which all j)hiloso])hers have approved and aimed at, 
and uhich eloquent (Cicero has ranked among the advantages 
whieh eonqiensafe old age for the loss of powers. Satiety for 
ever ! t lentlemen this is my toast, — Here is to Satiety !” 

“Kay,” cried Lord AIccster, “that toast I wdll never 
drink. Give me ])Ieasnre, — ever changing, ever new. May 
it never ]>all upon my taste ; may it never weary ; may it 
never fide; and, liefore it is exhausted, may I go out like aa 
extinguished taper 1 ” 

“ With a bad smell,” said Lord Howard of Escrick. “ Bat 
tell us something more, Alcester, of this diamond you huye 



found in tlie dark mine — of this blue-eyed maSd of ibe eottagf* 
Js she so very lovely ? ” 

Lord Alccster put his hand to his heart, with a jesting 
alfectation of sentiment, and replied, — “She is divine I 
Picture to yourself, Escrick, a creature with ai skin like 
alabaster, warmed by the rose, — Pygmalion’s statue just 
glowing into life ; eyes large, soft and blue, with a long, 
sweeping fringe of jetty lashes veiling their too much light ; 
small lips of pouting coral, the upper in the shape of Cupid’s 
bow, the lower like a cherry ready to be plucked ; a forehead 
broad and fair, but not too high, with, waving round it, curls 
of nut-brow^n hair, dark in the deep recesses, golden in the 
gleams; a hand whose whiteness and whose taper fingers 
would render Hamilton envious ; a tiny foot, that would make 
a fairy die of spleen.” 

“ And II figure of some five feet tw^o,” cried Bcltingham, 
"‘in a red bodice laced with black.” 

‘‘ T bo])e and trust,” cried the gentleman at the other end 
of the table, “that, for the glory of the picture, she is neither 
as fat as lluhens’ Hebe, nor thin as Churchill, when first 
she a])pcired in puljlic.” 

“Oil, no,” answxred Lord Alcestcr; “she is at present 
perfect, Farleigh ; no line that sculptor ever dreamed of 
grace is wanting in her form ; and had»the man of Creece 
but seen her, he would have sought no other model for Love’s 
mother, and Beauty’s queen.” 

“On mv soul, a prize for a king !” exclaimed Farlcigh. 

“ WJiich a king shall not have ! ” cried Lord Alcester; “ for 
she is my ]»rize, and 1 w'ill keep her.” 

“ Kaitii I I will report unto his Majesty,” said Farlcigh, 
laughing, “ that you have made booty, and not discharged the 
royal dues.” 

Then you shall taste tw^clvc inches of cold iron for your 
pains,” answered Lord Alcester, in the same tone. “There 
is honour amongst tliieves, Farlcigh ; and we thieves oi 
hearts must not be more dishonest than those wdio cut 
purses.” 

“ No, no, no!” cried they all ; “ fair play, fair play, and 
the right of first discovery ! But at all events you will let 
us have a peep into Paradise.” 

“Not II” cried Lord Alcester. “Why should T render 
you all miserable for ever r — But the wine halts sadly ; and 
our meal too. AVhat comes next ? ” — and he turned an in- 
quiring look to one of the men at the sideboard. 

“ A tourte a la rehie, my lord,” replied the man. 

“ (rood faith 1 in this loyal household we shall need a glass 
of white wine to make that go down,” said the master of the 



’^i^ansion. Fill, boys, fill ! His Majesty's good health and 
I.Tplcasure !” 

f The pages filled the glasses to the brim, and the meal pro-^^ 
i needed towards its close in light and somewhat wanton talk. 

I When near the end, howev’er, Lord Howard of Escrick drank 
! to the health of his noble friend, adding, “ Long may he live 
to enjoy his new property, and sec good neighbours flourish 
round him I ” 

“ Good faith !” cried Lord Alcester, “ I have few enough 
at present ; the only one of any degree is my uncle Vipont, 
and he is so gloomy and morose, that I would as soon sojourn 
in a palace of ice as in his house.'' 

“Ay, is the good lord gloomy?” asked Sir Frederick 
Beltingham. “I remember him gay enough, when I was a 
lad. He was one of Shaftesbnr 5 ^'s men, and got his cousin's, 
Sir William Ellerton’s, estates, when he was implicated in the 
plot. So he had every reason to be satisfied.” 

“ He never seems satisfied now,” answered Lord Alcester ; 
“but when you visit him, whether you be friend or foe, 
stranger or acquaintance, he turns his dark eyes upon you, 
from under those overhanging grey eyebrows of his, as if he 
would cut your throat for coming near him.” 

They say he did cut Fillerton’s throat,” replied Farleigh. 

“ I recollect quite well there were strange rumours at tliat 
time.” 

“Pshaw, nonsense!” cried Lord Alcester, impatiently. 

“ Pray, remember he is iny uncle ; and wc do not cut men's 
throats to get their property.” 

* “ 1 never said he did,” answered Farleigh. “ You are too 

‘ hot, Alcester ; Sir AVilliam was a very likely nvin to quarrel 
with him for taking his estates, and iniglit get his throat cut 
for his pains, without any rcjiroach to your uncle, fiut, on 
my lift* ! there is the sun going down ; and 1 think, *on the 
best computation 1 can make, we hjiAc four bottles more 
to drink before we part.” 

“Hark!” cried Lord Alcester, laughing; “on my life! 
there is & trumpet at the gates — arc your sw'ords all right, 
good friends? for that seems a warlike summons. See what 
it is, fellows ; and let me know.” 

Two of the servants instantly disappeared from the room, 
and were absent for a minute or two. On their return the 
eldest had a laugh only half suppressed upon his face, but he 
bowed low and reverently, saying, — “ It is a strange -looking 
man, my lord, with a beard half down to his' middle, and two 
Moorish servants 'with silver rings upon their arms. He , 
speaks an odd sort of language, and calls himself a professor 
of white magic. Moreover, he desired me to ask if. y out 



lordship be inclined to see some curious experiments in h&ff 
art. I never saw anything like it.” Is 

• «< Why, what did he do ? ” 3 emanded Lord Howard of Escrick* 1 

“ He bade one of his black fellows throw a stone up to the 1 
moon, my lord,” replied the servant ; “ and the man took up ] 
one as big as my fist, gave himself a whirl round upon one ! 
foot, and pitched it up into the sky. It went up, and up, and 
up, till I lost sight of it ; and it had not fallen down again 
when I came away.” 

“ Let us see him, let us see him,” cried Lord Alcester, 
e4gcf^for amusement of any kind ; but Lord Howard replied, 
“1 fear Ave shall not have time; for Farleigh and I have 
to ride some twenty miles to-night, and he will never give 
up the flagon for the juggler.” 

“ '.riierc is time for both,” replied Lord Alcester ; “ a moon- 
light ride will do you and I'arleigh good, cool your bailing 
blood, and send you to London as prim as Puritans. Take 
the man in, and give him and his blacks a jug of wine. AVe 

Avill see Jiiiii by-aiid-by in the hall ; and hark ye ” 

lie whispered a tew Avords in the servant’s ear,, but 
repeated aloud, as the man bowed and Avithdrew, — *‘Iii the 
gallery, 1 say.” 


CIIzVPTER II. 

Tite large hall at INIalwood Avas not less than forty feet in 
span, and fully sixty in length, Avith a high, vaulted roof, 
lined or ceiled Avitli a thin boarding of pale oak planks, laid 
side by side, and supported by strong beams, AA'liicli projected 
from the Avails at the distance of about twenty feet troiii the 
ground, to sustain octagonal uprights maintaining in their 
position other cross l)eatns above. The Avails Avere of plain 
stone, with five long AviiidoAvs on one side, and two doors on 
the other ; and the floor Avas of broad grey slabs, except at 
one end, Avlierc, underneath a gallery whicli crossed the hall 
at the height of about ten feet, oak had been substituted for 
Atone, 'fhe gallery itself, A\ith a sort of trellis-work of wood 
before it, resembled much one of those to be seen in the 
‘Chapel of a nunnery, Avhere the staid sisters conceal themselves 
from the Avorld’s vicAv during the public j'Crvlce ; and it led 
from one suite of private apartnicuts to anot ler in the two 
Avings, the hall occupying a portion of tbe^maiii building. 

In the midst of the ])avement, just about half an hour after 
sunset, Avas spread a large table, covered, as the chronicle says, 
with a fair Avhite cloth ; and on that fair white cloth appeared a 
number of curiously- shaped articles, some highly ornamented, 



|«ome perfectly plain, which excited apparently great interest 
fin a group of male and female servants at one end of the hall. 
^Several candelabra^ and a large antique lamp of many wicks, * 
burning with a peculiar blue flame, cast a ghastly light over 
the table and upon the countenances of two swarthy men, 
dressed in oriental costume, who stood at a distance from each 
other on one side of the table. Each held a naked scymitar 
in his hand, and both remained perfectly motionless, like two 
black statues, in the attitude pf guards. Not even tlie eyes 
were seen to move for several minutes, and a dead silence 
pervaded the whole hall, except when the foot of sr>me new 
comer, adding himself to the little crowd of servants, lirokc 
the stillness for an instant. 

At length a sound of jicrsons speaking, and noisy mirth, 
was heard, oj^id the lord of the mansion, 'with his three gay 
friends, entered and moved towards some chairs placed for 
them at the distance of a few feet from the table, 'fbe strange 
flight presented by the hall, and the solemn stillness, seemed 
to have some effect upon them, for they suddenly became 
silent, and gazed over the preparations for their amusement 
with apparent surprise and interest. But, as they were tak- 
ing their seats, each of the guards stretched forth Ids scymitar 
over the table, and immediately the sound oi* a U nmpet was 
heard, evidently blown in the very room where they were ; but 
nevertheless, though all looked round, no one saw who winded 
the blast. Instantly the door at the other en<l of tlichal I o])ciicd, 
and a figure appeared vv'hicli attracted all eyes. It was that 
of a tall and exceedingly powerful man, in the’ j>rimc of life, 
dressed in the costume of a period at least two centuries ante- 
cedent; and the tight-fitting hose and sleeves showed the 
athletic proportions of his limbs to the greatest atl vantage. 
His complexion was very brown, as if with exposure to 'vvind 
and sun ; and though the forehead, eyes, and nose, were all 
fine, the whole of the lower ])art of his face was concealed in 
a long black beard, which descended in curls almost to his 
waist. IIi<s hair had also been suffered to grow to an unusual 
length, and the jetty curls hung far over his shoulders. In- 
deed, neither scissors nor razor seemed ever to have touched 
hair or beard since he came into the world, any more than 
those of the Nazarite. 

There was a slight, almost supercilious smile upon his face 
as he advanced ; and all his movements were easy and grace- 
fid ; but he saluted no one, and, approaching the table, placed 
himself between the two blacks, and gazed calmly over the 
party before him. 

^ Men love to see things in hut one light, that which pleases 
them best,” were the first words he uttered. “ 1 love to see 
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under all,^ and passing his hand once or twice over the lamp.^ 
iie dame became alternately deep red, bright orange, and 
pale yellow. " 

“AVhy, you all change colour!” cried the juggler; “but 
thus it is tliat men view the world, and believe everything to 
be an inherent quality, which is but accidental.” 

“AVliy, you arc preaching, good man,” said Lord Howard; 

“ when we want to hear a sermon, we will go to church.” 

“If you went oftentr, you might do better,” answered the 
juggler. “1 teach, l)iit in anotlier manner; and yon shall 
know more of yourscll' before you go. But you must have 
a cooler head first : for yon have drunk too much. The man 
who sits next you has drunk more, he ne,xt to him less, and 
the one on the lei‘t has brains more easily moved with cold 
thoughts than hot wine.” 

“ Wliy, arc 5 ^ou ]jro]>hel as well as conjuror?” asked Far- 
leigh, with a thickened utterance. 

“You shall sec,” replied the juggler; “ Imt now to other 
matters. Which is the master of the house?” 

“ Here he sits,” said Lord Alcestcr. 

“ Ah, noble lord 1” replied the juggler, “ you are descended 
from a long line of glorioin ancestors. Hca\en send that 
you may keep well their high name ! I*scc them all now 
looking at you.” 

“ AVhereV” cried Lord Alcci^tor. “ I see them not.” 

“You shall soon see them,” answered the juggler; “but 
thc}" require to sniff line odours before tliey wdll appear to 
any other eyes but mine:” and turning to one of the blacks 
who was w ith him, he spoke a few' words, some of wliich 
seemed to the ears of Lord Alcestcr to be Italian, wdiile the 
rest, though soft and harmniiions, w'cre utterly unlike those 
of any tongue he had ever lieard. The Moor, however, 
instantly took from the table a small silver chafing dish, 
lighted the fuel beneath it fr(»m the lamp, and then placed it 
on the ground, near tlie wall in which were the two doors. 
The juggler then extiuguislied the otlier lights, and advanced, 
after having opened and closed several boxes on the table, and 
taken thence a quantify of tlitferent kinds of powders,. which 
he scattered broad upon the fire in the chafing-dish. Large 
clouds of smoke of exquisite fragrance instantly began to roll 
over that side of the hall ; and, retiring to the table again, 
the magician rested his left hand upon a large vase, and wav- 
ing his right, exclaimed, “ Ay)pear!” 

All eyes were bent upon the rolling vapour ; but what was 
the surprise of Lord Alcester and his companions when they 
beheld figures of the size of life, first flitting amidst the clouds 
of smoke, and then marchuig on in solemn procession! Very 
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various were the faces which were seen, and equally so the 
costume in which the personages showed themselves. Thfc 
first wore a hauberk of chain mail, aud a hood of the same, 
covering, apparently, a steel cap. His face was turned away, 
and he passed slowly on, disappearing in the gloom at the other 
end of the hall. A number of other armed figures followed, 
the hauberk gradually giving place to plate armour ; hut two 
or three churchmen might be marked in the line, distinguished 
from the rest by their robes. 

Lord Howard of Escrick laughed, with a somewhat broad 
jest, at the appearance of Homan Catholic priests amongst 
his friend’s ancestors ; hut the juggler suddenly cried “ H ush ! 
and the very next figure that presented itself, — a richly- dressed 
man in the costume of Henry the Eighth's reign— suddenly 
rushed forward toAvards Lord Alcester, Avith his arm raised as 
il* to strike him. The 3'Oiiiig peer started up and laid his hand 
upon his sword, hut the strong mellow voice of the juggler 
was heard exclaiming, Hack ! Iiack !” and the figure instantly 
'retreated, and disappeared in the cloud. 

“ On my life ! this is very ‘•trange,” cried Lord Aloc^ster. 

“IMark, mark!” said the juggler; “you are coming near 
those aaIioiu you will kiiOAv better.” And two or three more 
figures swept past someAvhat rapidly. At length there came 
an old man dressed in black velvet, with a staff' in his baud; 
and the 3’oung lord exclaimed, M}' graiidlather, as 1 live!’’ 

“Look now,” said the juggler; and a figure Avas seen ap- 
proaching from tlie right side, dre.ssed as a cavalier at the end 
of the reign of Charles the First. Scarce had he appeared, 
hoAvcA'cr, when he seemed to tliroAA" his cloak over the lower 
part of Ills face, and thus pa-^sed on AAith his head bent as if 
in grief. 

“My father I” cried Jvord Alcester. “^Vh^-^docs he hide 
his face ? ” 

“I know not,” replied the juggler, “hut it is probable 3’ou 
do, noble lord.” 

“How should I knoAv?” demanded the young peer. 

jif 'A father hides not his face from a son Avithout cause,” 
anait'ered the juggler. “Hut these are grave matters, let us 
have gayer ones.” 

At the same moment the tAVo ^Moors lighted the tapers in 
the candelabra again, and the juggler took a pack of cards 
from the table. 

“You have often seen common conjurors,” he siffd, “do 
innumerable tricks witli these small bits of gilt and painted 
pasteboard ; and you may have seen noble lords and honour- 
able gentlemen play tricks with them also, as easy and not so 
'^hinoeent. But that is all trash. If you wdsh to see such as 
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those, my slaves here will play them for you. My mysteries 
%rc deeper. Take them and examine them well, and remark 
that tlierc is no other pack iipon the table. But, that all may 
be clearly seen, I will lirst have some of these things removed,” 
He then again spoke a few words, in the same tongue as be- 
fore, to the two Moors, who carried away the greater part of 
the vases and chests with which the table was strewed, leav- 
ing only one or two small objects behind. 

The juggler then handed the cards to Lord Alcester, who 
examined them with his companions, and having satisfied him- 
self that there was nothing unusual about them, placed them, 
on the table again. 

‘"Now,” said the juggler, “know that these cards have a 
magic quality of telling men’s characters. Let any one come 
forward and choose a card, but let him take care to draw a 
liigli one ; lor as lie (haws, so must Ave judge him. I have 
nought to do AAufh it.” 

“ You go, Farlcigh,” said Sir Frederick Beltingham. , 

“ If you Avill come after,” replied Farleigh. 

“ Very A. ell,” said the other *, and Avith not the steadiest step 
in the Avoild, the young gentleman advanced and dreAv a card 
from the pack in the hands of tlie juggler. It AA^as the tAvo of 
spades, and the juggler exclaimed, with a laugh, “The loAvest 
card in the pack ! But that is because you are half driink. 
Try again, and let \is sec Avhat you are Avhen you are sober.” 

The young gentleman drcAv another, but the change was 
only to the two of clubs. 

“ Well, that is better,” said the juggler. “ Clubs are more 
soldier-like than spades. Now, let us see what you Avill be in 
love as AA’^ell as Avar.” 

But the experiment did not succeed better this time, and it 
AA'as but the tAvo of hearts he drcAA^ 

“ Once more,” said the juggler ; but Farleigh sullenly re- 
fused, and withdrcAv, amidst the laughter of his companions ; 
for most men love more or less the ridicule that falls upon 
their friends. 

“Now, Beltingham,” said Farleigh, “ it is your turn and 
AAith an easy self-possessed air, his companion advanced to the 
table, drew a card, and held it up. 

“A knave,” said the juggler aloud, “but that may only 
mean a shrewd man. Try again, noble sir.” 

It was again a knave. “ The cards must be mistaken,” said 
the juggler. “ Try once more for certainty, and once more 
lor iuck.” • 

TAvice more did Sir Frederick Beltingham . draw a card, 
with his usual air of indifference; but each time with the 
same result. 
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These cards are very obstinate in their opinions,” said the 
juggler, dryly. 

“Well, it is better to be reckoned a knaye than a fool,” 
said Beltingham, and retired to his chair. 

Lord Alcester then advanced, and first drew the seven of 
diamonds, then the six of clubs, then the eight of hearts, 
then the seven of spades. 

“ How read yon thatV” said he, speaking to the juggler. 

^‘i^'ay, I know not,” answered the other: “ it would seem 
very uncertain — sometimes a little better, sometimes a little 
worse, and ahvays about the middle of tbe pack.” 

“In medio tutissimus,” said Lord Alcester. “INTow, 
Escrick.” But that nobleman refused to draw, sajung, in a 
low bitter voice, “ If you, gentlcmcu, choose to be insulted 
where you can tjike no revenge, yon must do as you please ; 
I will not expose myself to it.” 

In the meantime the juggler had cast the cards high in 
aif, in a long stream like a comet’s tail, but caught them 
again as they descended, without missing one, or even dis- 
placing their position in the pack; he then spoke a few words 
to his attendants once more, and sat down on a chair, which 
had been placed behind him, as if to take some repose. 

“ Is tlie farce over?” said Lord Escrick. 

No,” answered the juggler. “It is just about to begin, 
and there will be an after-piccc. These two men will show 
some things you do not often sec, and I will show more wdien 
they have done.” 

On the various tricks and “tours de force” performed by 
tbe two Moors, I will not pause. They were wonderful and 
strange in those days; but arc common enough in our own. 
When they were done, the principal juggler again advanced, 
and took a small round mirror from the table, saying, “ If 
any man would see himself as he really is, let him come 
hither and look at the Mirror of Truth.” 

“ I will try it,” said Lord Alcester; “I have often wished 
to know myself as I really am.” 

“ Then you will remark, my lord,” said the juggler, “ that 
the first image presented to you will be that which you are in 
your happiest moments, for the man moved by jtassion is not 
the same as the man calm and reasonable ; the second image 
is what you really are when influenced by the evil which is 
in us all; the third, what you mil become if you give way to 
that influence.” 

• As he spoke, he held up the glass before the young peer, 
and Alcester beheld a fair reflection of his own face, with the 
features soinewbat softened, and a gentle glow spread over 
whole. The juggler then waved the mirror in the air and 





TDrcsentcd it to Mm once more, when, to his sui^rlse, he saw 
m face which he could not but recognise as his own, for it 
turned as he turned, but the features were all distorted ; the 


mouth drawn on one side, the eyes out of place, and the 
cheeks seemed as if w^orking with strong passion. 

“ This is very' strange indeed 1’* he said; “may I take the 
mirror in my own hand?” 

“ Assuredly,” rqilicd the juggler, “hut the changes will 
only take place in mine. It now represents the character yrho 


looks into it when affected by his evil j)a88ions.” 

Lord Alcestcr took the mirror and examined it all over. It 


seemed but a sim])le speculum of nine or ten inches in 
diameter, set in a thick silver frame with a hack of the same 
metal. iVhile he was looking at it, Lord Escrick’s curiosity 
got the hotter of liis resolution, and, taking a step or two for- 
ward, he looked over his frieiKi’s hboulder^ but it was only to 
see a small part of Alcestcr’s face rf^flccted from the mirror, 
and almost the whole of his own, with a diabolical leer upon 
his countenance which made him chafe, the more because the 
features, though grinning and contorted, w'ere still not to be 
mistaken. An angry look came over his countenance, wMch 
only rendered the reflection in the glass more horrible; and 
he turned a^vay muttering, and resumed his seat. 

“I can see no fraud,” isaid Lord Alcester, restoring the 


mirror. 


“ Because there is none,” replied the juggler. “ ^Vill you 
see tlSe third stage, my lord?” and once more waving the 
mirror in the air, he held it up before the peer’s eyes. It 
presented the face of an idiot, iu which all resemblance to the 
original was lost. 

“ You go and look, sceptical Beltingham,” said the master 
of the house ; and w ith a sarcastic smile, the knight advanced 
and gazed into the mirror as soon as the juggler ceased moY- 
ing it to and fro. ^ 

“ A very good-looking youth, upon my honour!” e:kGlaimed 
Sir Fredeiick, as he beheld his o^vn handsome features un- 
changed in the glass. “ But this is the fair side of tliingd, 
master juggler. Let me see the worst.” 

Again the mirror was swung backwards and foiwards in 
the air ; and when again raised to the face of the spectator, it 
showed him still his own comitenance, but with a squint 
W'hich rendered it perfectly hideous. 

“Bad enough!” muttered Beltingham. “Now the last 
st^e, my good friend.” 

When be looked again, after a short pause, he started back, 
for he thought that one of the Moors must have been lookiii|p 
Qv ej his f# 
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the imagination of that age painted the enemies of mankind. 
The juggler waved the glass slowly again, and laid it down; 
but i^eltingham snatched it up, and gazed upon the polished 
surface. The last image was gone, and nought but his own 
features w as reflected, with an expression of surprise upon 
them which he took care to banish speedily. 

“ Now, noble lords and gentlemen,” said the juggler, “ my 
task is done. Place in this cup whatever you may think fit 
for my rcAvard, — ^no more, for I tell you that you will never 
see it again.” 

“From me you shall have nothing,” answered Lord 
Howard of Escrick; “and you may tliink yourself well 
treated to escape from another sort of rew ard which you have 
r€all37 merited. Come, Farleigh, our horses have been at the 
gate this hour. Farew'ell, Alcesterl If you look my advice, 
you wmuld set thaj. felloAvin the stocks, w ith his two blacks to 
k eep h i m company. F are wel 1 ! ” 

“ Fie, fie!” said Lord Alcester, taking out his purse, as his 
two guests moved awaj; “these two gentlemen are half 
drunk, and still more angry ; hut 1 will make up for their 
neglect; ” and he dropped some gold pieces into the cup which 
the juggler held. To his surprise, they made no sound; 
and the juggler reversing the cup, nothing fell upon the 
table. 

“ My lord!” said the man, as if in surprise; hut the young 
peer shook his head, with a laugh, saying, “Pooh, pooh! I 
dropped five pieces in: and if hy your art you have confeyed 
tiiem anywhere else, you must bring them back again.” 

“Thanks for your generosity,” said the juggler. “Now, 
noble sir;” and he held the cup to Sir Frederick lleltinghani. 

The knight took out his purse; but paused, saying, “I 
have a question to ask 3 ^ou first. I will follow you in a mo- 
ment, Alccster. J would fain si>eak with this learned 
Theban alone, upon a point of science wdiich he can perhaps 
resolve.” 

“So he it,” replied Alcester, with a laugh. “Void the 
room there, fellows!” and w^alking away, he left his friend 
and the juggler standing together in the midst of the hall. 
The servants made haste to obey their lord’s command. The 

e Lggler now speaking in pure Italian, bade his Moorish fol- 
wers clear the table, and go forward on their w^ay with 
the car, leaving his horse at the gate for him to follow.; and 
Sir Frederick Bellingham remained perfectly silent till the 
hall was empty. 

“ Now, my good friend,” he said, as soon as that was the 
case, “ I have a notion that you know more of those things 
^an other yp^deal with the devO, or you 



^od information from other sources, and take mudi trouble ^ 
ft acquire it.” 

“ J do know more than other men,” answered the juggler, 
gravely; but 1 neither deal with the devil, nor take trouble 
to acquire information.” | 

“ Well, it matters not to me,” continued Beltingham, 

“ which .way you get your intelligence. I care not a straw 
whether it comes from the devil, or a gossipping old house- 
keeper, who is generally somewhat worse than the devil. It 
is some information w’hich 1 want, and which you probably 
can give. If you do, I will double for you the sum whica 
my friend Alccbtcr has bestowed.” 

“And do you believe in tlic existence of a devil, young 
gentlemanV” asked the juggler, with very marked emphasis, 

“ Certainlj^I” replied Beltingham, laughing; “it is the. 
principal point of my faith. All otlier things seem very 
vague and dubious to me; but there are things so tangible to 
the ordinary faculties of man, tftit no demonstration of their 
existence is required; and amongst these is the fact that there 
is a devil, and that he is always at work, — more especially in 
the court of our sovereign lord the King,” 

“ It is so,” replied the juggler; “ and he is more often near 
yourself than you arc aware of.” 

“Perhaps you Mould insinuate,” said I^cltingliam, in his 
calm, sneering tone, “ that such is the casp at the present mo- 
ment. But pray limit your pretensions, my dear sir. Con- 
sider what a dangerous thing it is for a servant to personate 
his master. The devil is a very important potentate, and does 
not travel w ith a show-box. Ilis functions arc with great men 
in courts and camps; and 1 should fancy he does not spend 
his leisure hours in playing tricks for the amusement of . 
country gentlemen.” 

“ His functions are with all men,” replied the juggler, 
“and at all times'* and places; for though not omnipresent, he"' 
is ubiquitous. From Heaven he is excluded; the rest of the 
universe is his large dMclling-place. His throne is man^e 
heart; his crown jewelled with man's passions; his sceptre,, 
pride ; his footstool, vanity. I seek not to deceive you, — ^you 
deceive yourself; for, like all sccj)tics, you arc grossly super- 
stitious: and even now do doubt that my knowledge is not 
derived from the great enemy of your race. But 1 tell you 
it is not. The knowledge I jiossess is from sources within / 
myself; po-one informs me, no one prompts me; 1 know^, and v 
I speak .wb^t I know\ Even now, if 1 so willed it, 1 could . 
confirm error, by telling you the secret thoughts of 
your heart at this very moment.” 

“ It would be a new proof of your sldll,” replied Belting- ; 
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haitt, interrupting him; “I should very much like to know 
what I am thinking of ; for I am seldom fully aware.” * 

You are thinking^of a woman w^hom, partly from passion, 
partly from revenge, you would seek to take from those with 
whom she now dw.ells,” replied the juggler, “ to make her a 
toy for the time, and then let her perish. You wopid ask me 
for instructions how to accomplish your ends; andwhUe you 
sneer, you doubt; while you deny, you half believe.” 

I beg your pardon, most humbly,” replied Beltingham, 
putting hfs hand upon his heart, and making an extravagantly 
low bow; “you must be the personage of whom we have 
lately been talking ; none other could look into my breast bo 
clearly. But I trust your rmperial Majesty Avill be good 
enough to his humble subject and servant tor give me some 
slight indication of the abode of this fair creature. J^ray, 
TQcollcct that though T am a vi.-itor, I am not yet naturalised 

, in your dominions, and th^ you must give some little 
encouragement to those Avhoiw 3^011 would bind to you for the 
long for ever. I know that this rare beauty is somewhere 
within a mile or two of this house, and suspect that Alcester 
has fallen upon a treasure without knowing half its worth. 
He will afford one not even a hint, how'ever, of Avliere she 
dwells.” 

^ “ He is wise,” said his companion: “ neither Avill T. Fare- 

well! — Of me yon will hear no more; and now retire; lor in 
a minute all ivill he darkness.” Thus saying, he Avaved his 
hand over the candelabra, and, without other means, the 
lights went out in an instant, leaving; the hall in complete 
ntght. 


CHAPTER III. 

It is not death alone Avhich treads with equal foot the cottage 
4ind the palace. He has many companions on his Aveary 
mioch, many a harbinger and herald. Pain, sorroAv, fear, 
'airoety, and care, do wiiat man will, unlock the barred door, 
enter. The latch of the Ioav hut, the porter-guarded 
of princes, all give way at the dread summons of those 
" ^mrades fell, and they come in to spoil the treasury of life, 
NBte their grim king arrives and claims dominion over all. 

Let us look at that cottage, reader, and see what it con- 
tains. It seems the abode of peace and tranquillity, as it rests 
in a nook of the woods, with warm sloping bank before it, 
and the stream rolli^ on Avithin sight — almost within hear- 
ing — and the rosy light of evening painting the white walls 
with, the hue of joy. Yet the old woman seated by the door 
and 4^en turns her overdoAving eyes to that beautiful 
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roung being plying tbe busy wheel iieix‘ Ihe wiiiS0W-*-4iid^' 
creature of loveliness and light, to whom e jrtirpte ray fifoiii 
the setting sun comes soflly through the lattice Uke a mes* 
senger Iroin heaven. Yet the girl’s face is calm, and high 
thoughts seem upon her brow and in her eyes. She surely 
feels no fears ; and though her look is grave, yet it is not the 
look of sorrow. 

“ Fear not, fear not,” she said, in answer to something gone 
before ; “ j’^ou make yourself unhappy udth dread of things 
that are not dangerous.” 

“Ah, my bird, he comes too often,” replied the old woman; 

“ day after day he darkens that door with his proud shadow. 
Oh ! what should I do if any ill were to befall you ? ” 

“ Wh)^ surely do not doubt me V” said the girl, raising 
the long fringes of her eyes and gazing at her companion. 

“ Oh no,” cried the old woman. “ I would as soon doubt 
Heaven, my child. 11 ut he iuasb and daring, lie might 
use violence, if thwarted.” ^ 

“ lie dares not 1” answered the girl ; and .plied the wheel 
again. 

The old woman remained silent for several minutes, shak- 
ing her head with a grave and doubting look. “ Ah, there is 
no telling, my pretty bird!” she answered at length. “In 
tliese times men dare anything. 1 have known them take a 
child from a mother’s side, and carry her* away to one of their 
houses, and keep her there for weeks and months as if she 
were a slave.” 

“ I would fiud means to get out,” said the girl, “ unless 
they put fetters on me. But I have no fears. 1 dislike the 
man ; I would rather he did not come ; but yet I do not think 
he is bad enough to do such acts as you suppose. I can see 
very well ' that he is not one of those habitual losels of the 
court who have lost all sense of right and wong. He takes 
their tone, and apes their manners, it is true ; but that is only 
an aftbetation for fashion’s sake. lie may imitate their vices> . 
too, but not their crimes, I think.’’ 

“ Vices soon lead to crimes,” replied the old woman; “ but 
you know best, my dear.” 

“ Well,” said the beautiful girl in return, “I will tell you 
what I will do. If ever you see him coming near, tell me, 
and I will run the back way into the wood. I know every 
walk and path, and can watch there till he is gone. It was a 
luckless hourwhich brought him hither,” she continued; “we 
have been so peaceful and so quiet for the last two years, that 
1 was in hopes the storms were passing away. The death o. 
the old lord, hia grand-uncle, has been a loss to all the conn 
try, but to none so much as us. Would he had lived a little 



longer, poor old teftn I or would that this one had remained 

in London, which is the place most ” 

There, there I ” cried the old woman ; “ he is coming up 
the stream.’’ 

The girl instantly rose — quickl}^ but yet with a quiet grace 
seldom seen even in the highest ranks. There was no flutter, 
no rustle of her garments ; all seemed easy and gentle, even 
in her most rapid movements; and as she caught up a black 
' wimple, which lay upon a stool near, and cast it over her 
head, the rounded arm, the taper fingers, all fell into lines of 
beauty that well justified the description of her which Lord 
Alcester was at that very moment giving to his loose friends 
at his own tabic. She paused not to look in the direction 
towards which tlie old woman* s eyes were turned, but passing 
through a small door and the kitchen behind, ran lightly 
along under a hq^ge-row which marked out the cottage-gar- 
den, and gained the shelter o^the wood. 

In the meanwhile a singlP^flgure walked slowly up the 
stream, Avith arms crossed upon the chest, and head bent 
down till the feather in the hat drop])ed almost over the eyes. 
There seemed to he something deeply interesting to him in 
the flow of those quiet waters as they ran clear over their 
pebbly bed, showing the many-coloured stones beneath, like 
jewels in a crystal vase. Once or tAvice he paused, as if to 
contemplate some more rapid part of the current, or some 
deep pool, and then he would raise his head for a moment ere 
he Avalked on, give a glance at the sky, or the scene around, 
bend down his eyes to the river again, and proceed upon his 
way. 

When he looked up, the countenance displayed Avas fine 
and striking, the features beautifully cast, and somewhat 
small, except the forehead and the chin, the former of which 
was both broad and high, and the latter somcAvhat largo and 
prominent — ^not perhaps to an excess, but yet sufliciently so 
to gh^e an expression of firmness and vigour to a face Avhich, 
in its general proportions, Avas almost too delicate. The eyes, 
Teyebrows, moustacliios, and hair, were almost black, and the 
hue of the skin was of a deep brown, slightly, hut very 
slightly, warmed with red. In height he was somewhat above 
five feet ten, and perfectly well-shaped, though if anything 
Uo thin. Ills dress, Avith the broad sword-belt, fringed with 
gold, crossing his chest from the right shoulder, denoted him 
a person of some consequence, but there was nothing like' 
pretension in his air; and as be walked along he seemed 
thinking of aught else on earth but himself. 

JNot far from the cottage a little foot-bridge spanned the 
Mrtfain ; and a path led from it— formed naturally by often- 



Ipassing feet — to the door near which was tat- 

ting, crossing, as it did so, a good hors^.-ri^, which ran be^ 
tween a small town and a distant villages, tip this path, and 
towards the road and the cottage, the young man turned 
when he came to the bridge, without raimg his eyes, for the 
country seemed quite familiar to him. But where the foot- 
path crossed the road he lifted his head, just as he was turn 
ing to the right, and gazed straight into the cottage. 

The old woman’s c^^cs were fixed upon him, and a nervous 
twitching of the hand showed that the sight moved her ap- 
parently with alarm : but when the stranger’s face was fully 
seen, her agitation became so great that she broke the threaa 
she was spinning, and let the distaff fall. 

The young man suddenly stopped, gazed at her eagerly, 
and wal’icd straight up to the cottage-door. Tlie old woman 
rose, and witli shaking limbs dropped a low curtsey. 

“ 1 have seen you before,” he said, eagerly — “ surely I 
have seen you before! Your name is ^lartha llcnnagc, is it 
not ? ” 

“ YcP, sir — yes, my lord,” replied the old woman, “ my 
name is IMartha.” 

“ AYhy, you seem frightened, Martha,” said the ‘young 
gentleman, extending his hand to her: “do you not* know 
me V ” 

“ Oh yes, Lord Francis,” she said.* “ T know you fast 
enough.” 

“ 'I'hcn, why are you frightened?” lie asked. “ ay, I 
know, or at least I can guess; but there is no cause for fear, 
!^Iartha ; T have had no share in what otlicr people have 
done.” 

“lam sure have not, my lord : I always was sure,” 
replied tlic old woman. “ But, dear inc! when I think, it is 
very sad ; and to see anything of tlie family inits me quite in 
a tremble. The Lady Emmeline passed me one day on the 
road ; she did not see me — she was on horseback ; but I 
thought J should have dropped.” 

Tlic yenng gentleman had seated himself on a stool near 
her, and leaning his head on his hand, seemed buried in 
thought ; but when the old woman stopped, he said, in a sad 
tone, “Toor Emmeline 1 You little know, Martha, how much 
she has suftered. Her happiness has been destroyed by the 
very same events wdiich liave brought ruin to your own 
people. But you should feel no fear at seeing her — or me 
either, indeed. \Vhcrc is Lady Ellcrton? is she in West- 
minster?” 

“ Oh no, Lord Francis ; she is in Paris, trying to move lus 
Majesty by favour of the King of France.” 
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The lip curled slightly, and he shoojr 

his bead sa}&g, “ Vain, vain ! The King, perhaps, she may 
move, as a poplar leaf is moved by a breath of wind ; but 
can she move the people of the country from their madness, 
cr another from ms schemes? It is the worst quarter in 
which she could apply. Is Gertrude with her ? ” 

“ I believe not, my lord. — No, my lord, she is not ; ” and 
the old woman again began to tremble. 

“ Where is she ? ” demanded the young nobleman. 

“ I really cannot say ; I do not know just at this moment,” 
answered Martha Hennage, with agitation 1)ut too apparent. 

“Say rather that you are forbid to tell,” rejoined her 
visitor. 

“ Well, my lord, it is so,” answered the old woman, partly 
recovering her courage. “You know I must do as I am 
bid.” 

“ Y'ou must,” he answered. “ But yet, my good woman, I 
- might be told with safety. Y'ou should know, and Lady 
Eller ton should know, tliat I would sooner lose my life than 
do anything that could injure her.” 

“ Yes, Lord Francis ; but her father thought so of others 
as regarded himselfi” rejoined Martha Hennage. “ And you 
know ” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried the young nobleman, “ you will drive 
me mad ; ” and rising from the stool, he quitted the cottage 
and walked dowm into the road. Then suddenly pausing, he 
remained in thought for a minute or two, turned back to the 
cottage door, and said, “ I will wTite to Lady Eller ton. Will 
a letter addressed merely to Paris find her?” 

The old woman hesitated, but then replied, “ I believe it 
will, my lord ; ” and then the fixed and searching look of the 
young man’s eyes brought the colour into her laded check, 
ile turned away again without a w'ord, thinking she w'as ])ur- 
posely deceiving him ; but ere he bad taken five steps dowm 
the slope, with a sudden start he wheeled round, mounted 
the little rise rapidly, and, passing along under the hedge- 
row, entered the wood. 

While this had taken place at the cottage, the beautiful 
girl who had left it but a few minutes before pursued her 
way through some of the varied paths of the wood, gradually 
mounting the hill upon the slope of which it was planted. 
When she had gone a couple of hundred yards from het 
home, she slackened her pace, and then feeling in security, 
sauntered' quietly on, enjoying the gleams of sunshine as the 
slanting rays poured in here and there upon the mossy banks. 
At the distance of about half a mile from the cottage she sat 
upon the trunk of a felled tree, and after gazing out for 
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« minute or two between two bushes wbieb framed^ as it were, 
fair landscape of the distant country, lighted with golden 
rays, the heart of youth poured itself forth in song : — 

Is there but one gleam in life. 

One gleam of Imppy light { 

Must clouds of eaie and storms of strife 
Endure till all is night ^ 

No, no, no ! There is joy in fetor:. 

“ Is every plodbure hut a dream, 

Whone’ei wo wake that flies ^ 

Ainl e.ii Ill’s existence but a sti cUiii 
Of ddik nail tits ’ 

No, no, no I Love ami hope arc lujre. 

Love shaU 1 i<!t though tliwartcd now, 

And glow ill its own fire. 

IlojK fehall raise her li\mg hrovr, 

When all ihiiigs elfec expiic. 

A}, a>, iij ! till gntf itself ife o’tr " 

' She paused after the low notes, soft and sweet ns those of 
the nightingale, but more subdued, had ended, and then rose 
up to return, seeing the sun’s verge touch the low hills that 
hounded the prospect. Hut suddenly she heard a step close 
to her, as if some one had been waiting near and listening ; 
-and with some terror — though she was not by nature fearful 
— she hurried down the*path. Alone,^iu the wood, with the 
sun setting, she might well feel some alarm ; but it grew 
stronger when the quick step followed clo^c. iSlie ran, and 
her heart beat f ist, her breatli came quick ; but the pursuer 
ran too. A hand clasped her arm, but gently — 'very gently; 
and a -voice, once most familiar and most dear, cried, “ Ger- 
trude ! (icrlrudc ! FJy not fiom me !” 

She covered her ey||^ with her hands, and sobbed ; but he 
drew her gently to him, and cast his arms around her, holding 
her to his heart with an irajiuKe tint could not be resisted. 
She wept, and hid her eyes upon his bosom ; but slic uttered 
not a word ; and witli eager haste, which nearly defeated hia 
own object, he tried to soothe and calm her. 

“Dearest, dearest Gertrude,” he said, “why should you 
fly from me ? Why should you seek to conceal yourself from 
one who loves you more than life 1 Hide your&elf from all 
others if you will, ray Gertrude ; but not from me, with whom 
your secret, if it must still be kept, shall be as safe as with 
yourself. Nay, safer ; for 1 will watch over you and guard 
you as I would a sister in peril.” 

“Oh yes, Francis 1” she cried, raising her eyes with 
a timid glance to his face ; “ you must keep that secret as the 
most sacred thing on earth. Tromise me you will — XhAi 
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to no one, not even to Emmeline, you will reveal it. Do yoji 
|iromise me? If not, I must fij and seek another home.” 

“ Of course I promise,” he replied. “ Be calm, my love ; 
not by the most remote hint that I even know where you are 
concealed, will I violate your confidence — not by a word or 
look when you are named, my sweet, dear cousin, will 
I betray my acquaintance with your dwelling-place. Will 
that satisfy you, my Gertrude? If not, but tell me what 
will, and I will promise all. But j^ou will not doubt, dear 
^1, that I will keep my word. IVhy did you fly from 
me, love?” 

“I knew not that it was 3 ’ou, Francis,” she answered, 
gazing at him with a faint, sorrowliil smile. “ Perhaps if 
I had, I should not have had strength to fly ; and yet it 
would have been my duty to do so, for 1 promised iny mother 
to remain concealed from all of you. I thought it was 
another. I never dreamed that it was you, for I heard that 
you were far away.” 

'•^‘What other did yon think it was?” asked her lover, 
remarking something peculiar in her tone. “No one has 
injured you — no one has insulted you here ? ” 

“No, no,” she answered ; “but he has been thrice to the 
cottage since he came down, and I wish to see him no more ; 
for his words and manner please me not. Good Martha saw 
bkn coming up the stream, and 1 ran away into the wood to 
avoid him : still he has never done aught to give me cause ot 
-offence.” 

“But who is it, Gertrude ?” said her companion. “ You 
do not name him.” 

It is this young Lord Alcester,” replied the fair girl ; 
“he who has just succeeded to his grandfather. While the 
good old lord was living wc dwcl# in peace, lie never 
inquired who inhabited the cottage. Retired altogether from 
this busy world, he spent his later years in preparing for 
another, by doing good in his own neighbourhood, and all 
passed in order and trampiillity. But since his death, there 
has been much revelling at Malwood Hall, drunken servants 
.and followers quarrelling and wrangling even to blows, at the 
very church door, and riot and confusion all over the neigh- 
bourhood." 

“ So Alcestcr is down here?” said her lover, musing ; “ I 
fear, sweet Gertrude, this will not much longer be aplace for 
you. Why is it, — oh ! why is it, love, that I must not hope 
you will make my dwelling your home? that you will not 
give me the best and strongest right to protect and support 
? — ^why did your mother write to me that letter, thinking 
an end to hopes for ever, which wdll never die but 
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life, my (rertrude ? She cannot*-! am sure she does 
not — believe that 1 have had any share in the wrong done to 
you and yours; and ^et she punishes me for a father^s fault. 
Still, dear one, I have rights which I will not yield. The joy 
of calling you mine she may denyme ; but no power on earth 
shall prevent me from protecting and defending you. As 
your Cousin, as your once -promised husband, I have a title to 
do that, and you must not deny it to me.” 

“I will not, Francis,” answered Gertrude Ellerton, after 
musing for a fe^v moments ; “ you have claims upon me,— - 
oh, yes 1 and 1 will admit them as liir as I dare. You will 
not, I am sure, ask me to fulfil a promise made under a 
sanction that is now witljdraA\Ti ; but still you have strong 
claims under it, Francis; claims to everlasting love, attach- 
ment, and esteem ; and 5^011 shall protect me in case of need; 
you shall watch over me, if it can be done without discovering 
iny secret to others. J see not how it can be, indeed ; for if 
you come often bitlicr — and 1 fear you v/ill, Francis — inquiries 
will soon rise up, wliicli may be painful to you, and terrible 
to me in their C(mhC((uences.” 

“Fear iiot, dear love, fear not!” replied her coinpaiiioDj 
“ I will so frame my schemes that none but you shall know of 
my coming or going. See you 1 must, my own sweet Ger- 
trude ; but I Avill not hazard aught which can betray your 
abode to others ; although 1 perceive not, nor can conceive a 
motive, why it should be concealed. Neither the harshness- 
of the law, nor the wild fanaticism of the vulgar mob, nor 
the fierce jxjlicy of the firebrand Shaftesbury, would aQect a 
gentle girl like you, even if his power were not passed away, 
and the fury of the people abated,” 

“ Oh, Francis ! ask me not questions that I must not 
answer,” said the lady ; “let us go back to the cottage, for it 
is growing dark, and 1 will tell ;>ou all that I may tell ; but 
promise me, in return, to ask nothing more.” 

“ Nothing but what is needful for your safety,” answered 
her lover ; “ but with Alcestcr and his loose [comrades near 
at hand, 1 shall be uneasy till I have taken mcatis to ensure 
my Gertrude against insult and annoyance. Injure her 
I think they dare not, or at least they w^ould not dare if they 
knew her rank and station.” 

“ There is no cause, Francis,” replied Gertrude, “ to make 
yourself anxious on that account, llis presence may be an 
annoyance, it is true ; but 1 do think as one demeans oneself 
to others, 'so are they likely to demean themselves in return; 
and 1 will take care that he shall have no pretext for one 
word that can be offensive towards me. A simple yes or no 
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lias hitli^rto been iaH that he has heard &Qm my lips, and he 
will hear little more.” 

The young nobleman held her hand in his, and gazed 
at her with a doubtful smile. ^^Alas! my Gertrude,” he 
said, “ you little know how small ceremony is shown by the 
nobles of a libertine court to the mere peasant girl. Alcester, 
1 believe, is not bad at heart ; and, indeed, that he has not 
insulted you already is some proof of it, as the world goes ; 
i^but 1 must have better security for you than his forbearance, 
or than any effect that cold demeanour can produce on him, 
and such as he is. I will take care of that, however ; but it 
will need thought and care to make yoair security compatible 
with the concealment you desire. Now let us into the 
cottage ; and, closing the door, enjoy one hour of sweet, 
uninterrupted intercourse, as in other days.” 

Tlie cottage door closed upon them, the rude hoards which 
served as shutters to the casement were put up and fastened, 
and for nearly an hour Lord Francis Vipont, or Virepont, as 
the name was written of old, sat beside Gertrude Ellerton, 
talking over other days, and hearing some detached })ortions 
*of one of those sad tales which were common in England at 
a period when two low and infamous men, Oates and Bedlow, 
serving the passions and designs of one higher but not more 
worthy than themselves, in defiance of law, reason, honesty, 
and truth, and armed with nothing but the prejudices and the 
fury of a fanatical party, brought many an honoured and noble 
head low, made the property of the wealthy, and even the 
powerful, a prey, and sported with the laws of the land and 
the rights of Englishmen. Her father’s name Gertrude never 
mentioned, hut she told how she and her mother had lived 
obscurely in London, in poverty, and almost in want, after 
the sequestration of their large hereditary pro])crty, still striv- 
ing to mitigate the rigour of their adversaries, and save a por- 
.tion, at least, of the w ealth which had once been tlieini, till 
at length the final blow was struck, the estates declared con- 
fiscated to the Crown, and made over, not wnt^iout corruption, 
to the father of him who sat by her side. On the latter point 
she touched lightly, out of tenderness to one whose spirit she 
knew had burned to see his own parent not only refuse to sunnort 
a cousin and a friend against a false accusation, but take epen 
part with his persecutors. She then went on to tell him that 
her mother had gone to France in the hope of employing some 
influence which she possessed at the court of Louis, as a 
means of working upon the mind of the enthralled and pen- 
sioned King of England, to make some atonement to a family 
whom he Imnself well knew to be innocent of the crimes with 



\i|uch its head had been charged. She had at proposed 
to be absent but a few weeks, but weeks had ^owu into 
months, and months into years, in her hopeless suit, and her 
daughter remained alone m England, waiting her return, in a 
lone cottage, as a peasant girl. 

Such IS a summary of the parts of her story that she told, 
and Francis had much to say, also : how he had inquired, and 
searched, and hoped, and at length despaired, but loved and 
remained constant still. 

The servanti and the horses w^hich he had sent on when he 
dismounted to walk up the stream, waited long for him at the 
place where he had appointed them to meet him, and the men 
began to feel some alarm. At length, however, he appeared, 
sprang into the saddle, and w'as riding homeward, when some 
sounds peculiar and unpleasant met his ear, coming from the 
neighbouring park, lie stopped to listen, but he heard no 
more, and, spurring on, overtook shortly after a strange-look- 
ing car, something like a Roman chariot, wdth two men in it, 
whose faces seemed in the semi-darkness to be quite black: 
Tliey were proceeding slowJy along the road, and, passing 
them at a quick trot, lie pursued his w’ay. 


CHAPTER lY. • 

There are moments when the tumult even of joyful thought 
becomes painful, when the heart requires to stop and pant as 
if from a race. Such was the case with Gertrude Ellerton 
after her lover had left her. She had seen him whom she 
had not beheld for more than three long years, whom she had 
loved so dearly, whom she loved so dcai’ly still. To do so, 
she had violated no duty, she had broken no promise, she bad 
nothing with which to reproach herself in the pleasure that 
she felt. The joy was pure as it ivas full, but it was over- 
powering. She could scarcely believe that it was true. She 
repeated over and over again, as if to assure herself of the 
reality, “ ITe has been here ! He has been seated beside me 1 
His hand has pressed mine, and his arms have held me to his 
heart!'" It seemed a wild dream of delight; and when the 
door had closed behind him, she felt like one waking from 
slumber, with all the objects of busy life still dim, confused, 
and indistinct. 

For several minutes she sat with her band pressed upon h^ 
eyes, that she might still in faqcy enjoy the blessing of his 
presence, that she might not see that he was gone, that she' 
might dwell upon the sweet thoughts he had left her. 
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loved her still as warmly, as fervently as he had loved heij^ in 
days of 3’ore. 

There was no change, no alteration, there were the same 
glowing words, the same tender looks, tlie pressure of the 
nand, the kiss with its inelfable endearment. It was too much 
almost for thought. 

Her old companion, who had been the nurse of her young 
days, stood and gazed at her wdth a smile of fond affection, 
but with a sad look, too ; and after a while she broke in upon 
her thoughts, sajniig, “Ah, dear child ! it has made you very 
happy to see him — and it would make me very haj)py too, for 
your sake, if it were not for thinking what my lad}^ will say 
— then, if any harm should happen of it?” 

/ “ Nonsense, nonsense, IMartha,” replied Gertrude. “ What 

can my mother say, ljut that God willed it? Here we have 
remained tw^j long years undislurhed, and neitJier you nor I 
could tell tliat he would pass here to-day. He found me — I 
did not seek him ; and 1 know my dear mother would not 
reproach me for that which I could not help, altliough, when 
he did come, it has given me joj” I little dreamed of when I 
went fS^rth into the wood. However, 1 will write to and tell 
her all iinmediatel3% so that she may knoAV the Axliolo, and 
direct me how to act.” 

“Hut suppose some harm hmppens first, my bird,” said tlic 
old nurse, nith a doubtful sludve of the head. 

“What harm can happen, Martha?” asked the lad}’. “ Did 
you not hear him promise that he would tell no one, and was 
the word of Francis Vipont ever broken?” 

“No, I know he is a good young man,” replied ^.lartha; 
“but all young men are tboughtlcss.” 

“Blithe is not,” answered Gertrude, holdl}’; “ho is as wise 
and prudent as he is good and tiiic. If 1 would ])lace my 
whole happiness for life in liis hands, surely 1 may trust 
him in such a thing as this — but I will go write to my 
mother.” 

She had scarcely risen from her seat, however, when the 
latch of the door suddenly rose, and some one jmshed hard, 
and then knocked on finding it locked. 

“Who can it be?” said Gertrude, in a low tone ; “ask, 
Martha, ask. I will run into the other room, for I will see that 
man from the hall no more.” 

“Who is it that knocks at this late hour?” said Martha, 
approaching the door and speaking through it. 

“Let me in, for Heaven’s sake!” answered a voice from 
without ; “I have been badly wounded by a number of ruf- 
fians, and I must staunch the blood which is draining my life 
^wa3^’^ 







I Ay, but you may be a cheat,” said Martha, and wish to 
gef in to rob us.” 

“I am 110 cheat,” replied a voice, faintly, “nor robber 
cither. In Christian charity let me in, and help me — ^look 
from the window and you will see.” 

“Let him in, Martha, let him in,” cried Gertrude, advanc- 
ing from the room behind ; “ w’c must give help, if we would 
hope for it.” 

“ !Na\’, but dear ladj^,” said the old woman, “ suppose ” 

“ 1 will run the risk," answered Gertrude ; and with her own 
hands slie drew back the bolt, and unlocked the door. 

The moment that it was open, a man who stood without, 
apjiarciitly of tliree or four and thirty years of age, threw off 
a horse’s bridle which ^vas over his arm, and with a slow step 
entered the cottage, lie was covered with a wrapping cloak 
which concealed his dress, but the long glossy black beard 
and hair falling in curls over his shoulders, seemed to show 
that he w'cas not a native of the land ; and both Martha and 
Gertrude drew a step back and gazed at him with some stir- 
prise. 

“Tlianks, thanks,” lie said, seating himself in the old 
woman’s chair near tlic door. “ 1 am not badly hurt if 1 can 
stop the bleeding of the wound.” 

“Where is itV” cried (Jertriulc, approaching; for she saw 
clearly by the bloody i^rint of bis Ibotstejis on the floor that 
the tale of his being wounded w as but too true. “ Here, 
bring the light, Martha.” 

“First close the door and bolt it,” said the juggler; “I 
have put them to flight, but they may return. The wound is 
here, fair creature,” he continued, raising his eyes to Ger- 
trude’s taco, and throwing oft' his cloak, while the old woman 
fastened carefully the door : “ here, close by the right arm. 
I'lie sword has cut some large vessel. Look and tell me, 
irLcthcr the blood flows forth in an even stream, or with a 
feharj) pulse.” 

“ Let me undo your vest,” s.aid Gertrude, niifying the loops 
w ith eager and trembling hands, and throwing back bis gory 
shirt collar. “AVith an even stream,” she added, when his 
broad chest tvas exposed, “but strong and dark.” 

“Then there is no great harm done,” said the juggler, 
“ Have you a ’kerchief, bright creature ? ” 

“Yes: here, here,” said Gertrude, taking one from the 
table. ’ 

“Now, tie it tight round ray arm, as nbar the shoulder as 
may be,” continued the juggler. “ Tight — tighter— tighter 
still. There, do you see ? the blood stops instantly,” 

“ 1 have some vuhicrary halm,” said old Ma^hSi) 
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pared by my dear lady's own hands : a sovereign remedy (iDr 
all cuts and wounds." 

“ Three strips of plain waxen plaster were far better," said 
the juggler. 

“ That you can have, too," rejoined the old nurse ; “ I 
always ha^ e ^ome rcad}^, in case the dear child should cut her 
hand." 

“Prudent precaution !" said the juggler; “hut fetch it 
quick, good dame, tor the wound still bleeds a little, and thib 
tight 'kerchit^f numbs my arm.” 

The old woman ran into the other room, and when she 
returned, the juggler looked up to Ciertnidc, vntli a muiIc. 
saying, “ Now, if* those fair fingers would close those gaping 
lips, which in ton minutes moic might liave let out my life’s 
last drop, -while the good dame cuts some strip'* and holds 
them to the c;gndle till they arc soft, 5^011 \»ill ha^e performed 
a cure worthy of a surgeon of renown." 

“ Had i not better pour some halm on first?" said Martha, 
■with the bottle in her band. 

“No, no,” answered the juggler ; “the Idood is the best 
balm ; for it is of nature’s own preparing." 

The old woman seemed a little mortified ; but, neverthe- 
less, the strips ol ])lastcr w'wc soon cut and -sn armed, and with 
them the lips of the woimd draw n clo'se together and fastened 
with a covering over all. 

“ Now slacken tJic ’kerchief a little," said the jnggler, “ a 
very little, that we may make sure tlie blood flows m its own 
channel again, and doe-) not lea]) forth like a schoolboy at 
his play hour. There, that will do; — niethinks it is quite 
stopped " 

“Itw’oulJ seem so," answered Gcrtnidc ; “Imt yet 1 should 
fear that any movement of your anu w'ould make it break out 
again.’^ 

“Nay, I will fight no more to-night, if I can help it,”wa‘^ 
the juggler’s rejily. “ The pitiful villains! to set six or seven 
of them upon a single man I" 

“ But what became of them ?” asked Gertrude ; “ and how 
did you escape ?" 

*‘Two of them w’ere in the rher when I left them,” 
answered the juggler ; “ one I think will not use his right 
baud again for fifty years at least ; and another has a cut across 
bis nose and cheek, by which you will be able to know^Lord 
Howard of Escrick to the end of Id'S days.* 

^^Lord Howard!" exclaimed Gertrude ; “ and did a noble- 
man really do so base an act ? " 

“Ay,” said the juggler, “noble men will often do very 
jfpMile act#-HCspeciaLiy the slaves and sycophants of a court. 
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Tlitt way it happened, as well as 1 cau divine, was simply this : , 
lie ordered his lackeys to heat me with their whips; and 
linding that four were not enough for that, and that two of his" 
men were down, he ami his friend charged me with their 
Is words.” 

“Tint what uas the ofTence?” asked Gertrude. 

“ The greatest oITence of all to a g^cat man or a cotirtier,’* 
iuiswered the juggler. “ Truth, bright creature ! Jt is the 
touchstone to judge men’s qualities by ; I aluays try it upon 
new acquaintances, and 1 will estay it with you before 1 
go.” 

“ I fear it not,” answered Gertrude, with a laugh. “ To be 
told the truth can never do us harm.” 

And 3 et it may be fearful to hear,” rejoined the juggler. 

“Not to me,” said Gertrude. 

“^Well, then, flackeu the ’kerchief a little more,” cried the 
juggler, “ and l)end down your ear.” 

Gertrude did so ; and, as soon as she had loosened the 
handkerchief and laitencd it again, her strange guc't whis- 
pered a word or two which caused her to start back with an 
exclamation of sur]>rise, and a check suddenly pale. 

“ AVhat said you, sir?” she exclaimed. 

The juggler put a finger of his left hand to his lips, and 
replied,' “ 1 told you truth, fair lad 3 \ No masquerade can 
blind my eyes, (iertnide Ellerton.” • 

“ Gracious merc}’^ ! ” cried old JMartha. “ What manner of 
man arc you?” But the juggler made no re])ly, lor he ^vaa 
sitting wuth his ejes bent dowm upon the lioor in deep 
thought. 

Gertrude and the old w^oman stood and gazed at him: the 
one with a lank of intense inquiry, the other with the mere 
expression of wonder ; hut at length the young lady laid her 
fair hand gently on his arm and said, ^ Will you not tell me 
more? You w^ho know’^ so much can go further still.” 

“I can and will,” replied the juggler, “for it is necessary. 
At the present moment, indeed, 1 know not well how to act. 
It is nearly six miles to the neighbouring town. If I mount 
and ride away, this wound, with the slight stress upon it, may 
break forth again, and yet there are those who expect me, 
and will wonder at ray absence if 1 stay.” 

“Oh, good sooth! you cannot stay here,” cried Martha, 
warmly. “We cannot have a man abiding in our cottag<6 all 
ni^t, mastei. That were unseemly.” 

^e juggler laughed. “ By my faith I good woman,” he 
said, “ your reputation would be in sad peril to keep me, and 
Tour strea^th would be more than it seems to send me ibrth^ 
if I were pleased to stay, Methinks, however^ what beftt 





jpour lady may befit you ; and I have a word or two for her 
private ear, after which she shall herself decide. ' Pr’y tlicc 
give us a- Uttle room. This chamber is somewhat close for 
three.” 

Go, good Martha, go,” said Gertrude, ‘^iglit the lamp, 
and take it into the other room. There is some methegliri 
and some barley bread. Let us have it presently. This gen- 
tleman has need of refreshment.” 

“Metheglin and bread! ’’said the juggler, musing — ‘‘but 
poor food for such as you, s^veet lady ; but still many a noble 
lip has tasted worse, and I shall be thankful for both meat 
and drink.” 

While he was speaking, old Martha lifted the lamp and 
withdrew, muttering, “Well, bird, well 1 But I do think old 
heads should cool young counsels.” 

Gertrude heeded her not; and remained alone with the 
juggler till lier good nurse’s patience being exhausted she re- 
entered uncalled for, bearing the viands for which she had 
been sent. 

“Then I will remain,” said the visitor, as the old woman 
entered. “ Boubtless my people will comfort thcn^clves.* 
and wait till I come ; for they have gold in their pockets, and 
will fare well. ‘ Good cheer raaketh men forget old friends, 
says a country prove rh; and my course is so often erratic, 
that they will not fancy me dead or lost if I remain abseii: 
from then** one night. Put yourself to no trouble for me, 
however, dear lady, for this chair i^ bed enough for oue 
night; and 1 have often slept on worse.” 

“No, but you are wounded,” said Gertrude; “it will be 
easily managed to lodge you better. In that little room be- 
Jhind — the kitchen of my palace — there is a btd where n\y 
good Martha sleeps. For this night she shall sleep witli me. 
if she docs not mind; and you shall have repose to let your 
wound close quietly.” 

“ Oh, I mind not, my bird,” answered the old W'oman to 
the part of Gertrude’s speech that referred to her. “It is 
not the first time you have slept with me, God wot! lMar)y a 
time you have lain upon my arm when you were not much 
more than two spans long; but what 1 do not like, is to 
have a strange man in the house all night — with such a 
beard, too.” 

■ “ The beard will not hurt you, good dame,” said the jug- 
gler; “ and to me it does much good. I thought not, when 1 
•nursed my budding moustachios as a raw lad, that they 
wpuld ever prove so serviceable to their master; and as to 
having , a nian in the house, he might, perchance, prove a 
more un^l pi^oe of furniture than a wooden horse. This 
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Iqriy lias tended me kindly — I owe her much ; and Ohristiativ 
cliarity goes never unrewarded. But I can be grateful, too ; 
and I vow before Heaven that I will not rest satisfied till I 
have done her some good service. You laugh, good dame,” 
he continued, advancing to the table, and taking up the barley 
bread in his hand. “ You laugh, as if you. thought I should 
never have power to serve her. But mark me, I am no 
ordinary man, and I will find some occasion to aid, protect, or 
befriend her, as sure as you put a golden guinea in the heart 
of this barley loaf.” 

put oriel Lord’amerc}^ the man's mad!” cried the 
old womnii. “ 1 have not seen one for this month, and shall 
not till the grocer at Wincombe sends us our little pittance, 
iVom lady, on Saturday night next.” 

“Do you dare to tell me,” said the juggler, gravely, 

that when 3^011 kneaded the dough you did not slip a guinea 
iaV Well, your lady shall be the judge. Take the knife 
3 ourself, and cut the loaf across and across. Mind you make 
it an exact cross, and you will see whether 1 be a true man or 
tint.” 

Old Martha snatched the bread sharply from his hand, 
rwd cut it partly through; but when a little beyond the 
riiilcUc, the edge of the knife struck against something hard, 
•i!)d she began to shake. 

“ Cut from the other side,” said the juggler; when she 
'J»d so the loaf fell in two, exposing a gold piece Wbedded in 
2*ie crumb. Poor Martha remained Tor a minute gazing in 
s'iiUt amazement at the two halves of the loaf, which she 
coiitinucd to hold apart in her trembling hands, while 
#JcTtriide watclied her, smiling. 

“ It is fiiry gold!” she cried at length, dropping the bread 
the table. 

“ It is a good sound guinea, coined in tlic blessed Martyr's 
reign,” replied the juggler. “Take A'our monc}’^, iny good 
woman, and give me some bread.” 

“It is not mine, sir,” replied Martha, with a reverent tone. 

How it got^in 1 cannot tell.” 

“ Yes, it is yours,” answered the juggler; “trouble your- 
self not as to how it came there : but for the future, remem- 
ber men with long bpards can do more than other men, 
though they cannot bear hunger and thirst; and I sutler 
both.” 

Gertrude sat down to the table, and gave him the bread 
and the metheglin mingled with water, for he would not taste 
it plain; and, after remaining almost silent for a ouarter of 
an hour, the ju^ler took some of the fragments of the bread, 
and going to the door, opened and A horse^a . 

>■ A .» ' 3 ' 
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Ibeauti&l in shape, and with « fiery eye, was instantly 
thrust in, searching in his hand for food. When it had eaten 
the bread, he loosened the saddle-girths, patted it kindly, 
then spoke to it in a strange tongue, and immediately the 
beast cantered off, the sound of its steps tending to the wood 
above. 

It is strange,” said the juggler, turning into the cottage 
again, and bolting the door, “ in what occupation a busy mind 
will find employment when deprived of its accustomed objects. 
In teaching that fine beast to understand me almost like a 
child, I have solaced many a weary hour — but I will not de- 
tain you from your rest, derr lady. It were well, my good 
Martha, if that blood upon the floor were washed away ere 
morning. As for that without, it will rain hard before morn- 
ing, and all will be clear,, Would to (lod that all blood uii- 
necessaril}^, shed could be so easily effaced! Good-nighl, 
Gertrude.” 

Old Martha lighted him to the room beyond, and then 
returned, eager to ask questions ; but Gertrude had already 
ascended the little wooden stairs which led direct from the 
front room of the cottage to her eh amber above^ The good 
old nurse seemed inclined to follow, but two matters detained 
her below for a few minutes. First, she washed carefully 
out all marks of blood from the floor, and from the wooden 
chair on A^ch the juggler had at first been seated ; and she 
tlicn lookciPwistfuHy at the guinea, which still lay upon the 
table. She had many doubts about it ; but she thought there 
could be no barm in examining it more closely, and she took 
it up. n looked bright and shining, and felt heavy, and yet 
pleasant in the hand. The guinea found its way into the 
large pocket at her side ; and then she slowly moifflted the 
stairs, after seeing that the door was quite secure. 


CHAPTER T. 

It had rained hard from midnight till tow'ards four o’clock in 
the morning. It was not an ordinary rain, for it came with- 
out one indication of an approaching alteration of weather 
apparent to any but eyes accustomed to watch the most 

f ’nute signs of meteoric change. The sun had set in splen- 
ur; the faint clouds which crossed the sW.here and there 
hardly hid a ray of his departing light ; , gold predomi- 

nated over the purple; no watery beams tinged the aenith 
with 9^; and the wiad at even-close was to the n<ni;h. 
eleven, however, the bxeeze shifi^ to &e ^uth- 
mid he and aob like a hyaterieal gh*} and 
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tl^ck and fkst the so^ masses of Taponr rcdled tip, hiding tho 
moon and btars. Then began to fall thin, small drops, the 
advance-guard of the storm, and the blast shrieked amongst 
the ticcs as if tormented by the watery demons that rode it 
through the world. Dorni, sweeping and pattering, and hiss- 
ing on tlie parched gioiind tluii fell the torrents of rain, 
beating loudly at doors and casements for entrance, and bub- 
bling on the surface of the agitated stream. From the hill- 
side poured forth torrents loaded with leaves tom off by the 
ruthless storm ; and on every flat meadow or c*v(‘n piece of 
road, large pools were formed, before the thirsty earth could 
drink up the inoi'ture for which it had longed for weeks. 
Still the wind howled in ficrco and sudden gusts, sinking 
down and tlien starting up again in fury, like a newdy -caged 
wild btasl ; and (iertrude, as she lay and listened to the tem- 
pest, thought of the ivaiidercr without a home, the liouscJcsis 
beggar, the child of want and woe, end raised to hca\en for 
othcis the voice A\hich in dire distre'^s had often pleaded for 
herself* and those she loved. She might feel that — even im- 
povciished and deprived as was her lioufee, fallen from high 
estate, and depiived of long accustomed wealth — ^niany com- 
Ibit' and blessings were still left to her and hers, but she 
could not enjoy them when she thought of how many suffered 
CAcn tlicn. Towards two in the morning, however, there 
came a lull: the gusts of wind grew nlore gcn||| — softened 
dow’ii — subsided ; and nought w^as heard but t^r low mur- 
mured falling of the rain, and the musical dropping of the 
caves. Slumber stole o\er the sweet girl’s eyes again, and 
she dreamed of him she lo^cd, and was happy. 

At four the rain ceased, and shortly after the sky grew 
grey ; light mottled clouds flecked the wide expanse overhead; 
and soon, catching the early raj h of the yet hidden sun, they 
glowed in the rose-coloured light, like the pluin:ige on the 
breast of some strange bcautitiii bird. The vapour ascended 
lightly and last, and liy the time that the sun began to pour 
the full tide of golden splendour down the valley, not a trace 
of stonn was to be seen on high. 

Not so on the earth. There, vestiges of the tempest were 
foiuid everywhere ; in the tuibid and rushing stream, lately 
f)0 limpid and soft — in the scattered leaves and fragments of 
broken boughs — on the hill-side channelled by water-courses 
and strewed by washed-down sand. The grass, toq, almost 
white with the load of drops, as if a hoar-frost hald fallen 
upon it, showed how the rain had come down, flrst heavy and 
large, then soft and thick ; and the still-dropping trees told 
that the olofoda had not long passed awi^. 

As the xaondng adv^ced^ % MW change came over the 
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scene. The sun gained power ; the trees ceased to drop ; i|hc 
river worked itself clear ; all seemed bright and fresh, though 
the abundant moisture, rising in a thin vapour, brought a 
filmy veil over the lower valleys, softening all the features of 
the landscape. The birds, too, broke out in song, and the 
whole world was musical. 

It was not much after six when, with a slow and sauntering 
step, Bobert Lord Alcester approached the cottage inhabited 
by Gertrude Ellerton, and tried the door. It was close 
fastened, however, and he walked away ; but he went not far. 
Seating himself on the railing of the little bridge, he waited 
for the rising of the cottagers ; and his fancy painted Gertrude 
in her morning beauty, fresh from the reviving power of sleep. 
For a moment or two he would gaze into the water as it 
hurried past, but ever and anon he raised his eyes to the 
cottage to, catch the first sight of her for whom he felt a 
growing passion. He heard the window of the uj>per room 
open, and looked up; but he saw not Gertrude, for it was 
closed again immediately. lie waited a little longer with some 
impatience for the opening of the lower window and the door, 
but they remained shut, and walking up at length, he lifted 
the latch and knocked for admission. 

“ Who is there demanded the vo^ce of old Martha Hcn- 
nage. 

“It is U^rd Alcester,” answered the yoiuig nobleman. 

“ Well,^R'd or no lord, you cannot come in at present,” 
was the reply ; and with pride somewhat offended, he paused 
by the door, saying to himself, “ I will get in, at all events.” 

He heard persons moving, and voices speaking low within ; 
and he began to think that he was not so favoured a visitor as 
he wished to be. Then his impatience mastered hitn again, 
and he knocked once more, saying, “ Open the door, good 
woman, I wish to speak with you.” 

“ Wait a minute, then, my good lord,” said Martha, slowly 
taking down the rude shutter from the lattice; “you come 
mighty early' of a morning!” and with tardy steps and long 
delay she at length approached the door and opened it. 

When the peer entered, he saw before him the lovely form 
-of Gertrude taking her spinning-wheel fn>m the window, as 

about to begin her daily task ; but bis first feeling of irri- 
latLon found voice, and he turned somewhat haughtily to 
Martha, saying, “ You were very slow in giving me admis- 
sion.” 

, “I never yet did hear,” answered the old dame, boldly, 

, ^tthat 1 was bound to open my own cottage-dopr to any one, 
be he lord or simple man, a minute before it euits me.” ^ ^ 
said Lord Alcester, with a lat^, ^^yon have 
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giiwn BOUT with time, good dame. Here are sweeter looks^ 
and, I trust, sweeter words. How goes it with you, pretty 
mistress Alice ? ’* 

“ Well, sir, I thank you,” replied Gertrude, seating herself^ 
and taking the thread in her hand. 

** Nay, leave that dull work, and take a better task in hand.” 

I know no better task, my lord,” said Gertrude, coldly, 

“ than doing what is my duty to do.” 

“ But a poor duty,” said the peer, approaching and sitting 
down beside her. “ A pleasanter task, methinks, would be to 
come forth and take a walk with me this bright morning. 
The world hit put on smiles, after the tears of last night ; as 
a lovely creature like yourself, after pouting at her lover’s 
fjipcdom, laughs gay forgiveness at him from her radiant 
eyes.” 

“My lord, you are a gentleman of high estate,” said Ger- 
trude, in the same tone she had before used, “la poor girl of 
very liunible degree. It befits not you to take walks with 
me. and still less me to walk with you.” 

“Bo VC levels all degrees,” said Lord Alcester, gazing at her 
tenderly. 

“It must be mutual love, then,” answered Gertrude, “ which 
is not the case here.” 

“ Oh, let me try to make it so,” said Lord Alcester ; “ for 
no woman whom I ever beheld have I Telt wha^ feel for 
you.” But the peer was interrupted suddenl3^ ^ 

“What, not for Henrietta Compton?” said a shrill voice, 
apparently speaking in at the window, and ending mth a low 
laugh. 

Lord Alcester instantly started on his feet and darted to 
the casement ; but all was clear before the house ; the grassy 
slope, the stream, the meadow by its side, the cross road and 
the path, were all before him, but no human form was to be 
seen. “ It is strange,” he said, returning; “ I thought 1 heard 
some one speak.” 

“Perhaps your own conscience, my good lord,” replied old 
Martha ; “ for 1 am sure a man’s conscience ought to sting 
him when he comes labouring to mislead and ruin an innocent 
girl like my poor grandchild.” 

“ Mislead and ruin her 1” cried the nobleman, I would 
sooner ruin myself! I seek to lead her to happiness and 
splendour; to make her the queen of my heart, and the 
mistress of my household and my fortune. What though a 
mere form — an idle ceremony be wanting, I will bind myself 
to her by aU vows that it is possible for me to take, and be 
constant to her through lifr.”- 

As constant as you have been .to others,” said the same 
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voice widek kad before spoken ; seeming this time to eonls 
from the door. 

' Lord Alcestcr darted out and walked with hasty steps round 
the cottage. He could see nobody, however, and he returned" 
irritable and gloomy. 

there anyone in that room?^' he demanded, pointing 
with a quick gesture to the opposite door. 

“ No !” answered the woman, boldly; “ but I should think 
it was little business of yours if there were.” 

“ I will see, at all events,” replied Lord Alcester ; and 
striding to the door, he threw it open. The room seemed 
perfectly vacant of any human thing ; and returlling to Ger- 
trude^s side, he sat and mused sternly for a minute, and then 
resumed the topic of his love, saying, ‘‘ I offer y(>u, dear girl, 
all I have to give — wealth, pleasure, a heart that loves you 
with unceasing devotion and afft'Ction.” 

“ With dishonour and shame !” answered Gertrude ; “ but, 
my lord, it is in vain 

“Hush ! hush ! — hear me out ! ” cried Lord Alcester. “ How 
many a girl of fur higher station than yourself would rejoice 
at the bare* prospect of what I now propose ? If 1 wed you 
not at the altar, you shall have my most solemn vows, and a 
bond under my hand for a dower which might befit any lady 
iu the land ; you shall have where witnal to enrich this good 
old dame, spare her all labour and anxiety for ever ; and 
you shall pfliess my whole heart and affections, and rule my 
conduct as a queexL Why do you smile so scornfully ? ” 

“ Because, my lord, as I told you, it is all in vain,” an- 
swered Gertrude, 

In vain ! — why so?” cried Lord Alcester, trying to take 
her hand, and pressing closer to her side. 

Gertrude rose and drew back, giving him a look of indig- 
nant contempt. “You force me to speak harsh words,” she 
said ; “ it is not only in vain, but worse than in vain ; — it is 
insulting ; and 1 see I must speak plainly, that 1 may not 
subject myself to further offence. Understand, then, Lord 
Alcester, that even were not your proposals odious and 
.. Regrading, you yourself are personally disagreeable to me. 
Bid you offer me your hand, poor and humble as 1 am^ 
X would reject it; with leas scorn, perhaps, but as much 
^pboness, as 1 reject the base offer you make.” ^ 

‘ Lord Alcester had risen also, and her look and manner 
'Stung him even more than her words. Lovn and anger, 
^bfC^wever, ore perfectly compatible ; and her exceeding beauty, 
;;j|l^ht£ned by the flushed cheek and sparkling eye, seemed 
merease the passion which he felt, even while she repeMed 
Him desire to punish what he called her inaoleacet 
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n<|b at all shake his determinatiou to possess her by as}y 
lucaris, or at any price ; and the knowledge, too, tliat in con* 
versation with his libertine companions, he had boasted she ' 
should be his, drove him resolutely on his course. 

“So, so, proud beauty!” he exclaimed, “you have well 
learned the value of your charms, it seems. I have beard 
you to an end, now hear me. You shall be mine! 1 will 
iind means to bow that haughty spirit, and show you that mv 
station is not to be scorned and itisulied by a cottage gifi^ 
however fair she may be. Willing or unwilling, I tell you 
you shall be mine ; and you shall think yourself happy if by 
any skill you* can retain that love which you now contemn* 
Come up to Malwood Hall at five o’clock this evening.” 

“I certainly will not,” replied Gertrude. 

“Then i will conic and take you,” said Lord Alcester;; 
and do not think to escape me; for every avenue to your 
dwelling shall be so guarded that flight will be impossible. I 
give you till five to make up your mind, to soften your tone, 
and to bend your proud spirit. But if you are not at Mal<» 
wood Hall by that hour, 1 repeat, I will come and take you, 
and at the same time, 1 will find and punish your excellent 
prompter without, if he be upon my lauds, be you assured*” 

“I do not believe you, my lord,” replied Gertrude, with a 
pale cheek; “1 do not believe you would violate the laws of 
the land.” * 

“ 1 will violate no laws,” said Lord Alcester, tfith a mean- 
ing smile ; “you shall have no bold upon me there, lady, for 
aught that 1 do. You arc upon iny estate here, as a tenant, * 
paying no rent, and have been so for t\vo or three years, I 
understand. This must be inquired into; and, until it is, you 
sojourn safely at Malwood Hall.” 

“ What you say is not true, you bad lord !” cried Martha* 

“ This is not your estate ; neither this cottage, nor the 
ground on Avhich it stands, nor the garden, nor the green 
sward before the door. 1 hold them of better people than 
you.” 

“ It is possible it may be so,” said Lord Alcester, assuming 
a cold and indifiercnt tone; “ but all that must be proved in, 
law; and until it is, I shall keep this pretty bird as a sort of 
hostage,^ to insure that I am not wronged. Before this fair 
suit between us is decided, inethinks I shall have time to 
tame the wild, fluttering thiug. Think better of it^ Alice,~ 
think better of it,” he ^ded, approaching nearer to her, and 
speaking in a low voice; “ cast not away the heart that 1 ov 0IK 
you; drive me not to do things abhorrent to mvseif; but ever 
remember that I swear before Heaven and earth you ahaUTnia 
mine, and you cannot,, and shall not escape me.” . , r 
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A «trange way of winning love, indeed r* said Gerixudb:, 
turning away. 

' You leave me no other,” replied Lord Alcester. “ Did 
you not treat all kind words, all soft persuasions, all generous 
(^ers, with scorn? What other way was left me to try but 
this?” 

True,” she answered; “ whatever way you tried would be 
equally tried in vain; and so will you find this, Lord 
Alcester. You may wrong me; you may keep me as a 
prisoner; but you cannot make me your slave. The 
moment I am free I will have justice; and in the mean while, 
you only pile upon your own head more hatred and more 
contempt.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha !” cried the peer, with a forced laugh ; “we 
shall see, my pretty mistress !” and, turning from her, he 
quitted the pottage. 

The moment he was gone, Gertrude ran and closed the 
door, bolted and locked it. The lattice also was shut by the 
old nurse ; and then they both hurried together into the 
room behind, and with a key, produced by Martha from be- 
neath the bed, opened the door through which Gertrude had 
passed the day before into the wood. Between it and the 
similar one which led into the garden, was a space of about 
three feet, and from this place of concealment came forth the 
juggler with a faint smile upon his countenance. 

“You have heard,” said Gertrude, laying her hand con- 
fidingly, almost affectionately, upon his arm, — “you have 
? heard all?” 

I have, dear lady,” he answered. “ He is worse than I 
; thought him ; and depend upon it he will keep his word. 

Men are ashamed of being virtuous ; seldom, if ever, of 
. being vicious ; and for fear a licentious comrade should 
laugh, this weak youth will risk even a crime to gain his 
^ object.” 

“ But what can I do?” exclaimed Gertrude, with grief and 
, anxiety on her face and tone. 

“Oh, fear not, — ^fear not!” answered the juggler ; “we 
will fmstrate him, dear lad 3 ^ It is well, indeed, that 1 
remained the night.” 

/ ^ “ Ay, that it is 1 ” cried old Martha, who now, in terror and 
' distress, was glad to lean upon anything for support. “ I 
never thought to see the day when my dear young lady would 
be inaltUea and threatened before my face; — a wretched, 
profligate fellow 1” 

!£it ' how can we frustrate him ? ” asked Gertrude, almost 
moment, still gazing in the jugggler’s face. “1 
means. I am at his mercy. How can I even fly, if he 
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sJhrounds the house with his senrauts ? And if I could fly, I 
have no money to carry me away. — Yet I would sooner beg 
my bread from town to town than be carried up to that hate-’ 
ful house.” 

“Be not afraid!” said the juggler. “Fly indeed you 
must ; but you shall pass his people, — ay, or himself either — 
uninjured and unknown. 1 think, Gertrude, after our words 
of last night you will not fear to trust me, — I will not say as 
a father, tor I am too young for such a title, — but as a brotner, 
much older, and alas ! far more experienced. You must go 
■with me : — ^not now, not at once ! but I will come back to 
protect and watch over you in a few hours. Then be prepared 
to go ; and before that time I shall have thought of some 
as^dum fur you where you can be at peace ; for you must 
not share my roaming life a moment more than needful.” 

“ But you told me ” said Gertrude, and then paused. 

“ True,” replied the juggler ; but we have not time to 
seek advice from that quarter where there is a better right to 
give it. AV^e must, however, as soon as maybe, give intelli- 
gence of whatever change we make. Only one thing is cer- 
tain : here you must, and ought not to stay longer ; and any 
other inconvenience — ay, danger, even, is better than the risk 
you run here.” 

“ It is,” said she, musing ; “ it is ; and yet ” 

The juggler gazed at her with a Idbk of grave inquiry. 
“You hold back something from me, lady,” he replied, 

“ Give me your confidence, Gertrude ; for so far, at least, I 
merit it, that if to lay down my life in your service were ^ 
required of me, I should not hesitate. Give me your confi- 
dence then, fully.” ^ 

“ I will,” answered Gertrude, “ I will. You know that 
there is one very dear to me, one who must ever remain so." 

“AVhat, Francis Vi pont?” said the juggler; “none can 
better deserve to be dear. What of him, Gertrude ? ” 

“ Yesterday, by mere accident, he discovered my abode,” 
replied the lady. 

“ I had nought to do with it I ” cried Martha. “ The dear 
child fled into the wood, just at eventide, to get out of the 
way of this bad man who has been here to-day, because I 
thought 1 saw him coming ; hut that was a mistake ; for it 
was Lord Francis. But I would tell him nothing. Afier 
that he met her amongst the trees and came back with her ; 
hut I bad nought to do with it.” 

“ Nay, there is no harm done,” said the juggler ; “ you^ 
might trust to him as you would to your own father. Poo# 
Gertrude ! you were joyful to see him again, 1 will warr^t.** * 

“ I was indeed I ” replied the beautiful girl. 





And be ? ” said tbe juggler. ^ 

Seemed as happy to see me»’* answered Gertmde.^ “ Some 
wordis 1 let drop raised his suspicions of this Lord Alcester, 
who is his first cousin, as yon know ; and he promised he 
would take measures to protect me without revealing to any 
one that I am here ; especially fi'ot to bis father ; for you 
know he is the object of my dear mother's greatest dread, 1 
doubt not Francis will be over here early to-day. 

The distance is considerable," said the juggler ; but if 
he comes you must tell him all." 

1 shall fear to do so^" answered the lady ; “ lest 1 pro- 
voke a quarrel between him and the other." 

“ True ! " was the reply. But j^et," the juggler continued, 
Bftcr a moment's pause, you ought not to conceal the mo- 
tives of your going from him. Between you and him there 
should never rise up a shade of doubt or suspicion ; but you 
can show him, Gertrude, that any explanation between him 
and his cousin, Alcester, must inevitably lead to the betrayal 
of your secret. That, his own sense of honour wdll prevent 
him even from risking. Tell him all, Gertrude, if he comes 
in time ; if not, we must give him intimation as soon as you 
arc in some degree secured against further insult. But at all 
events be prepared when I come, which will be within four 
hours." 

“ And what is to become of me ?" asked old Martha ; “ am 
1 to go too ? " 

“ jNo, you must remain," replied the juggler, with a smile, 

and endure, for a season, the wTath of this noble lord ; but 
I doubt not, when he finds that the object of his pursuit has 
escaped him, his indignation wull not fall ver)/ heavily on 
yon.’^ 

“ I do not know," said the old w'oman, with a very appre- 
hensive shake of the head : he is a terrible man ; and be- 
sides, 1 promised my dear lady never to leave the sweet child 
till she came bock. Ay, well-a-dayl she thought to be 
back in two months, and it is now more than two years." 

It is the hope delayed which maketh the heart sick that 
kept her," the juggler answered. ‘^1 am not fond of 
lHllpuise -breaking, my good dame ; but all promises are made 
the condition, that it is possible to keep them. In this 
instance your young lady must away, and for you to go with 
het^is impossible, for where one miglit pass two could not; 
but so far as this you ^all keep your wor^ As soon as may 
be you shall, follow her; — this very night, if they will let you 
pf^s. We must take care, however, that they do not track 
by your course.. You mentioned a man at Wincombe 
sends you mepey monthly, the savings of pooi Lady £1« 
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Iclton from the pension allowed her the French com^ 
C(/me to his house as soon as you can find means, and ymt 
shall have information there as to our abode. — Stay, you may 
want money for your journey. 1 am a rich man, God wot I 
Here are two more guineas for you.” 

“ I do not know whether to take them or not,” said the old 
woman ; “ 1 fear they are not rightly come by, sir. I mean no 
offence ; but 1 did not like those voices this morning at all 
You could not be in the cupboard and before the window at 
the same time ; and so it must have been somebody elee^a 
voice : and I should like to know whose it was.” 

“ It was the voice of a good friend of yours and of your 
lady’s,” replied the juggler; “who, if that young lord had 
gone much further, as tliere was some fear, would have cast 
him from the cottage door like carrion. So take the money 
and fear not ; — it was honestly obtained, without the interven- 
tion of the devil in any shape, which is more tlian most men 
can say of their wealth. — And now, dear lady, 1 will bid you 
farewell. My wound, thanks to your gentle care, though 
somewhat stiff and bad, as needs must be, is in a fair way to 
heal ; and in a day or two 1 shall look upon this blooddetting 
as a good service done by a rough surgeon.' 1 go straight 
hence to VVincombe, where my men are waiting. Should 
aught go wrong, let me hear there, and you shall socm 
have deliverance ; but 1 shall be back* ere four hours are 
over.” 

“ Had I not better keep the doors tight shut till your: 
return?” advcd Gertrude. 

“ No, I think not,” replied the juggler ; “ I would seem 
busy with my ordinary occupations, as if you treatcjj^ his 
threats as idle brags. So will he be less upon his ptard 
against your escape. But I will crave, before I go, one-hidf 
of that good brown loaf to feed my poor barb, who has been 
munching wet grass all night. It is a good beast, and loves 
to be fed by his master’s hand.” 

Cutting the bread into thin slices, the juggler opened the 
back door of the house and whistled as one would tor a dog.. 
Attirst all was still ; but at the third call some lightly -trotting 
feet were beard ; and down from the wood, with head erect, 
and glistening eye, came the beautiful grey barb, snufUng the 
air with its wide nostrils, dll, making a circuit by the hedge- 
row, it approached, and thrust its mouth into its master’s 
hand. 

Gertrude stood by and watched with pleasure ; but stSl 
there was a thoughtM air about her; and at leiigth she^ 
raised her eyes to her strange visitor’s face, saying,. “ 
think, then, there is m ebaiee me but to I oi^y^ed^ 
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because I promised my mother to remain here ; and I would 
fain feel sure that absolute necessity drives me forth.” 

*^This man’s conduct were enough, sweet lad}^” replied the 
juggler, tightening the saddle-girths ; “ but if you seek a fur- 
ther reason still, 1 will give you one : — Sir Frederick Belting- 
ham is at Mai wood Hall.” 

Gertrude turned very pale, and exclaimed, “Then Heaven 
help us ! ” 

“ He is here ; and knows, by some means, that you are 
near,” replied the juggler. “ 1 need say no more, 1 think. 
Had not mischance brought me to your door last night, 1 
should have been with you early this morning, to warn you 
and protect you. Farewell, then, for a time ; but fear not, — 
no harm shall happen.” Thus sajdng, he mounted his horse 
and rode quickly away. 

CHArTER VI. 

The fine old mansion called Malwood Hall was very quiet 
and silent at the moment when its lord went fortli to 'lisit 
the cottage inhabited by Gertrude Ellcrton. Most of the 
servants had been brought from London ; for on succeeding 
to the title and estates ot‘ his grand uncle, Lord Alcester had 
not thought fit to retain many of the old domestics of the 
fitmily. Some few indeed remained, and they were up and 
at their labours before he rose ; but' the rest, accustomed to 
the negligence and irregularity always generated in the house- 
holds of a great city, had not troubled themselves since their 
coming to the hall, to quit their comfortable beds till many 
an h^ after the summer sun had risen. 

Lcfli Alcester had not even summoned his own peculiar 
valet, though the intimate connection between France and 
England at that time had rendered an appendage of the sort 
as mdispensable at the dressing table of English gentlemen, 
as the soap or the oau d'arquehusade. But he did not wish 
his going forth or his coming in to be remarked by any one, 
any more especially, not to be noticed by the guest who had 
> accompanied him from London. It generally happens, how- 
ever, that those from whom we most wish to conceal our 
actions, are those who first discover them. So it was, at least, 
in this instance. Sir Frederick Bellingham was up, dressed, 
and at his window, when the peer went forth, and like young 
Norval, “ he marked the way he took.” But the guest did 
not pursue the investigation of his host’s movements any 
further, in person. His own valet stood by the table re- 
amtnging the various articles of the toilet : a quiet, little, 
^ aoiseless man, serviceable in many things. 
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1“ Preston,” said the knight, “come hither-" 

■The man was at his side in a moment, without a word. 
“ Look there," said his master, pointing through the window 
to the receding form of Lord Alcester, “ follow him without 
his seeing you ; mark where he goes to : return as soon -as 
you sec him returning, and when you are back ring that bell^” 
and he pointed to one that stood upon the table. 

“ Yes, Sir Frederick," replied the man, and it was all he 
said. 

“ Do you know when Mistress Compton rises ? " asked his 
master, as he ivas retiring. 

“ She sleeps little, sir," replied the man. “ She is already 
up. I saw her in the gallery walking to and fro.” . 

lie paused a single instant ; but his master added notbing^ 
more, and the man retired. 

Sir Frederick Ileltingliam waited only long enough to allow 
his valet time to descend the stairs, ere he himself quitted 
the room, and took his way along the corridor and through 
the monastic-looking gallery which crossed the great hml. 
It opened, in the other wing, into a wider gallery, one side of 
which was enriched by line pictures from the hands of Van- 
dyke and llubens. At tlie further end was a lady in what was 
then justly named a night-dress ^ for at that period there was 
in reality a toilet for the night, though afterwards, be it re- 
marked, the so-called night-dress was ‘merely the first dress 
which a lady put on in the inoniing. Her back was turned 
towards him, and she seemed busy with her ^own thoughts ; 
for her head was lient, and her eye fixed upon the floor. She 
heard not liis approach till he was close to her ; and then 
with a quick start she turned her head, and gazed at tlie in- 
truder upon her solitary reveries. She "was very beamiful, 
but evidently care-worn ; all the features were fine ; and the 
expression of her face, especially of the large dark eyes, was 
noble and sweet, but very sad. A look of much surprise 
came over her countenance, and a crimson glow rose in her 
pale cheek when she saw Sir Frederick Bellingham : and well 
it might be so ; for with studious care, partly from feelings ia 
her own breast, partly from the commands of Lord Alcester, 
she dwelt in his house almost as if she were not there. None 
of his guests ever beheld her, except by some extraordinary 
accident ; the short walk in the grey of the morning, or after 
the sun had gone down, was her only taste of free air ; her 
own apartments were her abode during the whole day ; and 
there, no one but one of the servants ever ventured to pre- 
sent himself, except when Lord Alcester himself took his 
meals in the little hall appropriated to h^r use. With ca^ 
and shrinking timidity strove to hide herself, . send 
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unhappy position from every eye ; and in sadness and s<hi- 
tude passed her hours, except when with forced gaiety She 
Strove to j ctain the waning affection of her betrayer. Sir 
Frederick licltingham she had seen more than once before ; 
first, in the days of her innocence, anti once shortly after she 
had fled from "her mother’s house with Lord Alcester ; but 
from that time forth she had never beheld him, although she 
knew that he was often in the same house with herself. 
Perhaps there were few of all the guests who came and went 
whom she would have less desired to see, for she disliked and 
dreaded him ; and fancifully attributed to his counsels the 
breach of all her seducer’s solemn promises to herself. When- 
ever Bc\jtingham was there, it seemed to her that l^ord 
Alcester became more cold and loveless ; it might be imagi- 
nary’', but still she thought she saw a shar[)er manner, 
another gloomy shade over the warm and glowing love which 
he had once expressed and felt. Beltingham’s sudden 
appearance, then, filled her both with painful memories and 
anticipations of evil. She was a lady, however, by birth, by 
education, and by feeling ; and she received him courteously, 
though somewhat coldly. 

“ 1 have much wished to speak with you for some time, 
Mistress Compton,” said Beltingham, with a soft and somewhat 
sad look ; “ and hearing from my servant that you w^rc in 
the gallery, 1 thought 1 w'ould intrude upon you, «s no other 
opportunity might occur during my stay.” 

You are welcome, Sir Frederick,” answered the lady, 
“what may your commands be? ” 

“ It has deeply grieved me,” said the knight, “ to find that 
my friend Alcester has ■not treated you as he ought to 
hav#^ done.” 

1 malce no complaint, sir,” replied the lady, “ and were I 
to complain, it should he to himself, not to others. In a 
word. Sir Frederick Beltingham, I look upon Lord Alcester 
as jmy husband, and shall ever do bo. 1 shall act towards 
him as his wife, however he may act towards me ; and it is 
not a w'ife’s duty to complain to strangers of a husband’s 
conduct.” 

^‘Ay, that is the very point,” said Beltingham, “what I 
blamed was, that he did not make you his wife— as he pro- 
miscA I think.” 

. prut the proposition somewhat doubtingly; at least 
implied ; and the lady edasped her hands with a 
loi^ of anguish, saying, “ Indeed, he did. He promised: he 
called Heaven to witness, that if 1 would fly with him he 
would wed me imxhediately. He was then, as you know, Sir 
J^rederiek, apoor ^vatc gentleman, in no way above my.own 
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d^ee. So far from it, that my mother oppotsed even my 
marriage with him ; and this gave excuse for the scheme he 
suggested, and which has proved my ruin. I fancied when 
I stole f('rth to join him, that I w'as going from my mother’^s 
house to the altar ; but when once 1 was in his power — ^left 
entirely at his mercy, delay followed delay, and pretext pre»* 
text, till at length the niaslc has been thrown off, and there is 
no longer any mention of doing me justice.” 

“He would do it still,” said Sir Frederick Beltingham; 
“for you must have observed, dear lady, that Alcester is not , 
unkind or bad at heart ; he would do it still, I say, if this 
other entanglement into which he is likely to fall could 
be prevented.” 

“ What other entanglement?” cried the young lady, turning 
Tory pale ; “ I know not what you mean, sir.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sir Frederick, “has no rumour 
reached your car? 1 thought such a secret would creep 
through a mouse-hole — and there must be plenty in this old 
place — to arrive at the person most interested in hearing it. 
Has no one mcniioned to you the fair blue -eyed cottage-girl^ 
his new passion?” 

He knew that all his words were daggers to the unhappy 
lady’s heart ; hut he did not scruple to use them. 

Henrietta Compton sank* down on ope of the seats below 
the pictures, and pressed her handlserchicf on her eyes, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Be not so grieved,” said Beltingham, “the mischief 
is not yet done, and may pcrchancc be averted. From some 
-words he let fall last night, 1 imagine he has met more resist- 
ance than he expected. lie is a creature of impulse, as you 
well know ; and when passion is strong upon liim, he will 
promise anything, vow anything, do anything, to obtain his 
object. He boasted yesterday that she should be in this 
house to-day before sunset.” 

“ In this house !” cried the lady, starting up, and gazing at 
him with her hands clasped. “ In this house ! ” 

“ Ay, even so,” answered Beltingham : “ but as I have 
said, it may be averted, if you will help me.” 

It was an imprudent expressjpn that he employed ; for to 
any very clear and quick sight it would have shown that the 
person whom he wished to serve was himself, not her. But 
the lady was blinded by agitation and distress ; and she 
remarked it not at the moment, though it recurred to 
her memory afterwards. “ How, how?” she exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“Easily enough,” replied Beltmgham. “Doubtless, io 
remove all scrupleB, hewill nt ^is instipoe, as before, 



miBC marriage. Now if you can show ber that he laas 
already 4oiie so to you ” 

“I have got his letter,” cried Henrietta, “the letter in 
which he proposed my flight. He says,— I remember the 
words as well as if they were all written in fire upon myheart 
— ‘ We will be married instantly, to satisfy all ; but from the 
; moment that you quit your mother's house, you are my wife, 
and I am your husband.* And he added, ‘Will this not 
, calm your fears, Henrietta ? ’ — Oh, God! Oh, God! and he 
/has forgotten all this! *’ 

“Whj^ it is a contract!” exclaimed Beltingliam ; “the 
church would hold it as a valid marriage, being by the con- 
sent of both, and no lawful impediment. But show her this, 
4ear lady ; and, as she is a good and virtuoiis girl, she will 
sec he is making promises he cannot keep. We must guard 
her, however, against violence,” he continued, apparently 
with thoughtful consideration, although in reality he was 
touching upon tlie point most maturely weighed beforehand. 

“ But how am 1 to show her this letter ?” asked Henrietta 
Compton: “how am I to warn her? Cannot you do so 
yourself’?” 

, , “ No,” answered Beltingham. “ You would not, of course, 

\ trust such a valuable document from your hands; and I 
have no other proof. Besides, it would embroil me 'with 
* Alcester; and a man of seven-and-twenty is not the fit 
person to meddle in such an affair. All I can do is, to pro- 
vide for her safety ; and even that J must not do in person, 
for fear of misconstructions. But I have an old and faithful 
servant with me, somewhat advanced in years; he could 
escort her safely to her friends in a distant part of the 
country, w'hilc I remained here.” 

“ Surely he would never use any force to bring her 
hither!” exclaimed the lady. 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Beltingham ; ‘'he boasted 
' that she should be in this house before night ; and if by any 
means 'within the wide range of possibility he can make his 
boast good, he will do it, let the result be what it may. 
^Jre is but one way, lady, to avert all that is likely to 
Happen : during the breakfast hour you must go down to the 
cott^e where sWliYes.** 

, “And where is that?’* asked Henrietta. • * 

“At this moment 1 know not,” replied the knight; “but 
you shfdl be informed within an hour ; I will send you word 
by your own womkn, or write the description of the place on 
a ifmall slip of paper.' You will understand what it means, 
/^hen go down to the place named, uid- let her know the 
^yhole. If you find her bent on her own destruction, twd 
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iftt to be warned, we cannot help it ; but if, on the contrarjp^ 
atJE fully believe, you discover that she is terrified at her 
danger, and anxious to fly, let her know that at the little 
wooden gate of the park, she will meet an old and respect- 
able man, who will give her the word * Henrietta,’ and con- 


duct her to a place of security. I will remain here and 
occupy Alcester in the meanwhile. Mcthinka the scheme 
cannot fail.” 


“ Let me think ! ” said Henrietta Compton, “ let me think ! ” 
and she walked to one of the windows and gazed out. Her 
brain was troubled with many thoughts, and she pressed her 
hand upon her brow. Her heart was a battle-field for many 
emotions, and the struggle, for some time, was intense. At 
length she turned towards Sir Frederick Beltingham, and 
said, “No, sir, no ! — I will not do this ! — If I were his wife I 
would not, — much less as T am I I have done wrong to hear 
all this ; for I have no title to spy into his actions. Hear mo 
to the close I Nevertheless, I feel for a fellow-creature like 
myself. I would not have another woman know misery like 
mine. T will write to this girl, and give her warning. If 
she take it, w’ell. If she be brought up hither against her 
will, I will take care that she is not long detained. There is 
yet some energy in my nature, though it has been sadly 
cowed ; and I will exert it to save another, though it is too 
late to exert it for myself. But 1 will not live in Lord Al- 
ccstcr's house, tp contrive schemes against his schemes.” 

As she spoke, a small bell was heard to ring, and Sir Fre- 
derick Bellingham demanded, in a hurried manner, and with 
an angry look, — “ Ts this your last determination, madam?” 

“It is,” she answered. 

“Very well, then,” he rejoined, with a bitter sneer, “j^ou 
will soon be one of a harem ! 1 wish you joy of your sul- 
tanaship !*’ 

“ The fiend !” said the lady to herself, as he turned on bis 
heel and left her ; “ he has some dark plot under this; that is 
clear enough. God frustrate his wicked devices!” And, 
retiring to her own chamber, she sat down to wTite. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It is perfectly inconceivable the mass of corrupt scheming 
. *which was to be found in England during the reign of the 
second Charles. It was not alone in t^e court or the cabinet, 
^ or the courts of law, or the Houses oi^Pari lament, but in 
every mansion and in almost every family in the land. The 
objects were all different, perhaps, but the means the same. 
Every one was plotting to gain some end-^power, gold, sta- 
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tion, love, honour, fame — and all by tortuous paths, by cun^- 
ning, trick, artifice, hnavery, violence ; bnt rarely violence 
where corruption would do. There was no shame ; for, from 
the king to the linkboy, everyone knew his neighbour to be a 
rogue, and there was no such thing as morals in the back 
parlour to shame the vice in the state drawing-room. The re- 
cords of most private families of the period snow that this was 
the case ; but, of course, there were some exceptions. One or 
two honest statesmen arc recorded, and such things as patriots 
■were found, with a lantern ; but most of them, it must be said, 
expiated their eccentricity on a scaffold. There were also 
some private individuals wdio thought straightforward truth 
was best, and some families in which sincerity was the rule. 

From some of the most common scenes of the day, as 
exhibited at Mai wood Hall and in its neighbourhood, I turn to 
another hou^e of a character totally different, and not less so, 
indeed, in point of its inhabitants than of its architecture. 
The distance between the two places was about eighteen 
miles — easily travelled in imagination, reader, but less easily, 
in those days at least, over the high road. The country rose 
gradually from Malwood, and the road wound through hill 
and dale, through wood and pasture, till at length, in passing 
over a gentle ridge, a fine old castellated building, with some 
47pes hiding the base of two of the tow’crs, was seen standing 
.out upon the hills at about two miles’ distance. It bad been 
built in the time of Kdward the Fifth ; bnt had been attacked 
and taken more than once during the wars of the Clrcat Re- 
bellion, and suffered considerably from cannon-shot, and an 
attempt to blow up one of the principal towers. As soon an 
the family of Stuart was once fhore seated on the throne of 
England, however, and the lassitude which succeeds great 
convulsions, had paralysed the war spirit in the land, the pro- 
prietor had devoted a considerable portion of the remains ol 
ms large estates to restore, improve, and modernise Ellerton 
Castle, and he had succeeded in rendering it one, not only of 
the most splendid, hut of the most convenient mansions pos- 
fiCBsed by the country gentlemen of Enghmd. 

'^ince then it had passed into other hands, and now, in what 
was then called the ladies’ witbdrawing-room, at an early 
hour of the day of which I Lave lately been speaking, were 
to be seen two persons, very different in character and in 
mind from those to which the description given above of 
English society at this period, would apply. 

■ &ated at a table with several papers befbre her, from which 
^ Ae had been copying some passages, was a lady of perhaps 
ilhree- and- twenty years of age. Her features were not 
.j^her xegular, but there was a charm in the expressloA, a 
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•brightness, a frankness, a winning truthfulness of look, which 
was more than beautiful. Her form, too, was perfect, and 
though the complexion was brown, yet it was clear, and 
warmed with the hue of health. By her side, and looking 
over her shoulder, was one we have seen before, and there- 
fore, I need not describe him further. 

Francis Vipont, or Virepont, leaned one hand upon the 
table, and pointed to a part of the page before his sister, say- 
ing, “ Do not write that, Emmeline. It is not true, •and false- 
hood in verse is a corpse decked with flowers. Oh, what a 
thing is truth, my dear sister!” 


“A jewel rarely found,” answered the Lady Emmeline, 
“yet not valuable for that alone, Francis. I think, Francis, 
that in art as well as morals, truth is the great foundation of 
all excellence. We may add ornaments, but the ornaments 


must themselves be true, and the disposition of them accord- 
ing to tlie inherent truth of nature. It is all tlie same with 
the poem, the statue, the painting : they are the expression 


of truths. The fiction, the imagination is in the arrangement 
and in the selection. How any figure shocks the mind in 
poetry that has not truth as its basis ; how combination 
of colours that wore never seen combined in nature offends 


the eye — but 3^011 are buried in thought, Francis, and while I 
am talking of art you are meditating graver things. Whither 
is your mind wandering ?” • 

“From the subject far away,” said Lord Francis, “hut not 
from the spot, dear Emmeline. I was thinking, ray sweet 
sister, liow we ever came here; not by truth, Emmely, I 
fear. 1 feel it e-very moment J stay under this roof. It pains 
me, sweet sister, — it disturbs my rest.” 

The lady Emmeline shook her head,, sadly, and said, “ I 
cannot help thinking, Francis, that it disturbs the rest of an’- 
other as well as of ourselves. Did you not remark a strange 
diflerence when 3’ou returned, after so long an absence?” 

“T did, indeed,” replied her brother; “but yet I cannot 
think that such feelings as we experience can be the cause, 
otherwise the remedy would be very easy, — to restoire t^at 
which w’e wrongly possess,” 

“I fear that is not possible, Francis,” answered hiS sister; 
“ the same reason that my father gave for accepting the estates 
at first must still hold good. They would have been given to 
another, and even now, if we were to restore them, they 
could not be held by one attainted of high treason.” 

Accepted t” said Lord Francis, with a sigh, and a mourn- 
ful shake of the head ; “ that is a gentle word, Emmeline ; 
hut we must not talk of such things, dear sister, where |i 
father is concerned ; yet let me say, that were the wish W 
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make restitution— were the excuse valid, indeed — the rents of 
the estate might be received and transmitted to the just owner, 
until time, and the change of circumstances, and the subsidence 
of party virulence and popular error, might enable Sir Wil- 
liam Eflerton to return in safety and prove his innocence of 
the false charges preferred against him. Now let us speak no 
more on this, Emmelitie. I know what my own conduct 
would be. I know what it will be, if God gives me the 
power of doing right where gross wrong has been com- 
mitted.” 

“ I think, Francis, you do not know rightly all the circura- 
Btances,” said his sister. “I know them, alas! too well;” 
and a very grave shade fell over her countenance. “ You 
were absent in France, but 1 was liere in England ; heard all, 
and saw much. The apparent. tools of the party were Oates 
and BeclloT^, but there ivas another, who, for purposes of his 
own — I do nbt well know what — confirmed, by faint denials 
and suspicious attempts to excuse and apologise, the charges 
which two miserable ruffians brought against Sir M'iiliam El- 
ler ton, — I mean Sir XVedcrick Beltingham. When examined 
by the committee, he ackno%vledgcd, with affected hesitation, 
that he had heard our poor cousin use some strange discourse. 
He did not ibink that it was treasonable, he said ; and he 
declared that Sir William had drunk too much wine when he 
BO spoke. Now, you know, Francis, he rarely drank aught 
but water.” 

“And what could be the villain’s motive ? ” inquired her 
brother- 

“ I strongly suspect,” answered Emmeline, “ that it some- 
how affected our sweet Gertrude ; for in my own distress of 
mind, and not knowing how deeply Sir William Ellerton was 
involved, I hurried over to beseech him to assist poor Henry 
ill his escape. It was but half an hour before they fled them- 
selves, and Sir William was already gone ; but Gertrude came 
down in haste to see me, and gave me the letter for you, 
which I sent immediately. Then it wasl first learnt their own 
B&te, and 1 remember well she put her two fair hands upon 
my own, and said, ‘I knew it would be so, Emmeline, when 
that dark, fiend-like man went away, muttering vengeance, 
because my father resented an insult offered to his child : I, 
who knew him better thaii the rest, was very sure that he 
would have that vengeance.* I shall never forget that dear 
girl’s kindness in the midst of her own distress, and how she 
soothed me with assurances of Henry's safety, telling me that 
father; at the risk of his own life, had already ensured 
jSLj^ry Maiden’s escape, and that he whom 1 loved was, by 
^l&at time, safe across the sea. She little knew, poor igirl 
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Cow treacherous that sea can be; and 1 little dreamt it 
either.” 

Emmeline wept, and her brother soothed her gently. After 
a moment or two, however, he turned her mind back to the 
subject on which she had first begun to speak, saying, “Then 
you really think, Emmeline, that my father had no share in 
pointing suspicion towards Sir William Ellerton? 1 know 
that Lady Ellerton is fully convinced he had, and in fact that 
he w’as the prime mover in the whole. I'he friend of Shaftes- 
bury, he knew all that passed; and he reaped a rich harvest 
too from his cousin’s ruin. What wag it to him to give fifty 
thousand pounds to the crown, and to receive such an estate 
as this? Oh, my dear sister, such things do not take place , 
without some ptevious understanding.” 

“ I trust, 1 hope that it was not so,” answered the lady. 
“ He declared loudly — I have heard him myself— that he did 
it to save the estate for liis cousin; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that lie even interceded strongly for Sir William with 
the crown.” 

God grant it!” said the young man, with evident doubt 
still resting on his mind; “ God grant it, Emmeline! But I 
njust away, dear sister; for I have butiness over at Mal- 
wood.” 

“ AVill 3’ou not stay for breakfast’” asked his sister. 

“ No ; I will breakfast there,” answered Lord Francis; but 
as he spoke, the door 'was opened, and a gentleman, habited 
in black, entered with a slow and stately step. He w as a tall, 
thin man, far past the middle age. llis countenance w'as 
dark, but handsome, although the expression was sinister and 
unpleasant. The deep-set eyes, quick and bright, were over- 
hung by enormous bushes of grey eyc-brows; and the firm 
compressed lips w^ere only distinguished from the rest of the 
face by a very faint, fine line of red in a countenance almost 
colourless. The hand was meagre and bony, — the hand of 
age; but yet his step was firm and strong, though some- 
what slow. 111 person he w'as well formed, holding himself 
still very much upright; and there was an air of dignity 
about him which would have been very impressive, if it had 
not been joined with a dark and gloomy Iook, as if there was 
a heart ill at ease below. 

On entering the room, no smile came upon his lip to see 
his children; but, without the slightest movement of his 
head, his eye rolled from the one to the other, as if inqui^r- 
ing, ‘ What have you two been conversing upon?’ Advanc- 
ing slowly to a table, the Earl of Virepont bad laid down 
some papers which he held in his hand, and though he re- 
turned his daughter’s embrace when she advanced to wish him 
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good-morning, he took no notice of his son, tiU Lord Fraiwndi 
ns he was generally called, addressed him, expressing a hope 
that he had slept well. 

What makes you think I have slept ill?'* asked the Earl, 
abruptly. 

“You complained yesterday of want of rest, my lord,” 
replied his son. “ 1 should have said, I hoped you had slept 
better.” 

“ I seldom sleep well, son,” answered the Earl ; “ but why 
have you your hat in your hand?” 

“ I was about to ride over to Malwood, my lord,” replied 
Lord Francis, “ to breakfast there.” 

“ You are now very rarely in yonr father’s house,” said 
J the Earlj gloomily. “ I fear, in the present instance, I must 
: request your stay till after breakfast; for there is hiibiiiess to 
: be spoken of, and I shall need your presence. I thought 
your cousin, Lord of Alcester, had returned to London.” 

“No, my lord, he is still at Malwood,” replied the young 
nobleman. 

“ Strange! he has not been here for more tlian a week,” 
ssud his father. “ Have you seen him since you returned 
, from Spain?” 

“ No, I have not,” answered the son; “ hut I was informed 
yesterday that he is still at Malwood.” 

The Earl made no reply, and Lord Francis gave his hat to 
a servant who entered, bringing in a small glass of some cor- 
dial for the Earl, It seemed to the young nobleman, in his 
impatience to depart, that breakfast was delayed far longer 
than usual; and so, perhaps, it was; but it was served at 
“ length, and after nearly three-quarters of an liour spent at 
the meal, and that well nigh in silence, the E.irl rose, and 
was quitting the room, when his son reminded him that he 
had desired to speak of matters of business. 

** Ay, true 1 ” said the Earl ; “ come with me into my book- 
, room;” and leading the way, he proceeded to his library; 
and there ceremoniously invited his son to be seated, after he 
had taken a chair. He himself then leaned his head on his 
h^d, and meditated for a moment or two. 
r ,S***Ihave been considering for some time,” ho said at length, 
^f a suitable match for your sister, sir. You are well 

J jO that I had arranged $he should marry Sir Ilenrv Mal- 
^theu heir to his grandfather, the late Lord Alcester. 
I arrangement, however, was fortunately terminated by 
leath at sea. I say fortunately, not from any feelings of 
ill towards the young gentleman himself, but because his 
might have proved exceedingly inconvenient, after he 
tbought fit to mingle in the horrible plot md conspiFaey 
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uetected four years ago and in his case, as 1 explained to 
yon in regard to your own unfortunate engagement, no mem- 
ber of a family over which hung such a charge should ever 
have entered into mine. Out of consideration for Emme- 
line’s feelings, — ^though, as she \\ as but eighteen at the time, 
they cannot have been very deeply affected — I have not 
pressed her to any new engagement. Four years have now 
passed, and the matter is, of course, forgotten.” 

1 think not, my lord,” replied his son; “ I feel sure tbat 
it is as strong upon Emmeline’s mind as ever.” 

“ Then it is time she should forget it,” answered his father, 
sternly, and the best means of obtaining that object is to 
unite her to another. In a word, sir, it is my determination 
to propose to y(»ur cousin. Lord Alcester, a still closer alli- 
ance between the two families, by which the plan originally 
proposed M-ill be carried out; the houses of Virepont ana 
Maldon will be united, and the whole county from Wyn- 
combe to Woodeester will be in the possession of one or the 
other.” 

“ You hardly know, my lord, I think,” said Francis 
Vipont, “ the general character of the man to whom you 
propose to give my sister. I am sure tbat what you seek is 
her happiness in such an arrangement, but Alcester, I am 
sorry to sa}^ is notorious for his libertine habits; the com* 
pamon and friend of all the most licentious persons of a 
licentious court, and known him§elf as one of the moat 
debauched amongst them.” 

“Errors of youth, errors of youth!” replied the Earl, 
waving his hand. “ With a lady and a virtuous w^omaa far 
his wife, all such evil practices will be cast aside, like tfce. 
slough of a snake in the sunshine.” 

“ And the reptile remain unchanged,” muttered Francis to 
himself. 

“ All that you have to do,” continued the Earl, “ is to 
a message from me to your cousin, Lord Alcester, opening 
the negotiation for the alliance I speak of.” 

“You must excuse me, my lord,” replied his son, in a firm 
but respectful toi^. “You are Emmeline’s father, and act as 
you think fit ; but I am her brother, and love her too clearly 
to take any part whatsoever in bringing abimt a marriage 
which, in the first place, will be repugnant, 1 know, to all her 
feelings; and which, in the second place, would, I do believe, 
render her wretched, from the character of the person 
selected.” 

Tlje Earl of Virepont suffered no anger to appear in coim* 
tenance or manner. “ You refuse, then,” he said; “ yon re- 
fuse? Take care, young manl” 
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I regret exceedingly to be obliged to decline,” answered 
lu8 son; but, whatever be the consequences, I cannot dp it.” 

“1 have done, sir; you may retire,” replied the Bari, 
gravely. 

“ I feel perfectly convinced, my lord,” said Francis 'VJpont, 
in a tone of deprecation, “ that you are not, you cannot he 
aware of all the circumstances. 1 will not speak of £mme- 
line^s attachment to poor Henry Maldon, of its imperishable 
nature, of the regret for his loss which she still feels, and of 
the resolution which I know she entertains of never marry- 
ing. That might offend you, for 5-ou certainly have a right to 
rule your own family as you think fit. But from regard for 
my sister, I must make you aware of the circumstances. Not 
much more than a year ago Alcester carried ofi' poor Hen- 
rietta Compton : the daughter of a lady of good family, thougii 
small fortune. There is iio doubt that it was done upon the 
pretence of immediate marriage, and some people assert that 
there is even a contract between them. She is down here 


with him at Malwood, 1 find, even now ; and yet it is notori- 
ous that he is pursuing his libertine amours in every different 
direction. Surely, my lord, this is not a man Avhom you 
would choose for my sister’s husband, whom you would 
select to replace, in lier affections, one of the bravest and 
noblest of human beings. In regard to this i)rctended plot, 
which there is hardly a man in England now believes to have 
been any plot at all, I take upon me to affirm that the charge 
both against Maldon and Sir William Ellerton was as false as 
it might be expected to be from the two perjured villains who 
made it, and the worse but more artful villain who supported 
it. Emmeline, depend upon it, will never suffer the belief 
that Henry had a share in any treason, to sap her affection 
for- him, or to blot out liis memory from her heart.” 

The young gentleman spoke warmly, but with every 
demonstration of respect; and his father listened to him in 
. profound silence, with his eyes bent unmoved on the table. 
The only sign of emotion was the varying colour in his check, 
which once or twice flushed, and then resumed its pallid hue 
again. When Lx)rd Francis had done, Ae Earl raised his 
eyg^and slightly bowed his head, saying, coldly, “ You may 

Ap young man took a few steps towards the door ; but 
he reached it, he xvas stopped by his father’s voice, 
** Stay yet one moment. You affect to disbelieve the 
qi^pTnce of a Fopish plot in these realms, and assert in a very 
l^K’ione the innocence of two men who were particularly 
to you: the one, a young gentleman who is dead and 
^Bj^be misled; the omer, an elder and experienced man 



who sought to take your father’s life. Of that last fact, sir, 
there can be no doubt. It may be a claim to your gratitude 
and, regard ; and it is a claim to my everlasting remembrance 
of him. That, however, is no matter: you have long ago 
heard my opinions and my commands on all subjects con- 
nected with him, except in regard to the imprudence which 
you have displayed to-day. I have but called you back to 
warn you not to utter such rash opinions in public, or ^ou 
may find your way to the Tower, liest satisfied with bring- 
ing them forward to insult me here, and to affect my title to 
one-half of my property, but do not^ublish in the cars of 
men who might report it, that you believe the deliberate 
judgment of many courts of justice, the assertions of numer- 
ous parliamentary committees, and the sentences, after due 
examination of the house of peers, to be falsehood, fabrica- 
tion, and injustice. It is not probable that such a gross 
offence would be passed over. Courts and parliaments know 
how to vindicate themselves; and 1 do not wish to see that 
done at the expense of my only son. Now, leave me, for I 
have bii&iness.” 

Francis Yipont turned away with a heavy heart, sad for his 
sister Emmeline, sad for himself, and even for his father; for 
that father, within the last four years, had become an altered, 
man. Though never cheerful, he had been calm and 
equable in temper, and though not easily turned from his 
purposes, yet neither stern nor harsH, He had never been 
what is called frank, but he could bear frankness in others; 
and he piqued himself upon going straightforward to his 
object without Ibllowing the tortuous paths of courts. There 
was a great change : and Francis felt that the cause for that 
change must be a sorrowful one. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Impatient at the delay which had taken place, wdth a j^owing 
rein, and an easy seat, Lord Francis Vipont rode rapidly 
away towards Mai wood Hall. Although his was a thought- 
ful — one might almost say imaginative — disposition, the 
eagerness with which he hurried on prevented 
But while he gallops on his way towards the foot (j^plbder 
blue hills, which must surely retard his progress for a time, 
I may as well write a few words upon the characters already 
introduced, and the events which had preceded the opening 
of this tale. Every reader of English history is acquainted, 
more or less generally, with that dark and horrible period in 
the reign of Charles the Second, when, from the aid^est 
possible beginning, and from a scheme of deceit and trew^^y 
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probably insignificant intbe commencement, a sorted epidemic 
inadness was communicated to at least two-thirds of the 
IG&glisb people, driving them to acts of insane fury, almost 
without a parallel in history. 

A stranger warned the king of England, whilst walking in 
the park, that some mysterious danger menaced him ; an in- 
ffunous and disgusting man, named Titus Oates, without 
character, means, or abilities, coarse in his manners, vulgar 
in bis language, disgusting in person, and degraded in bis 
mind, was found to declare that the apprehended danger lay in 
a plot of the Papists to destroy the monarch, overthrow the 
constitution, and restore the predominance of the Koman 
Catholic reltgiori in England. The wliole story was incredible ; 
improbability was marked in every part of it, and impossi- 
bility was apparent in many. Nevertheless, whether the 
charge against the Papists originated with statesmen, or was 
simply the device of a needy swindler, some men of noble 
birth, and high in office, seized upon it as a happy means of 
promoting tlieir own dark schemes. Oates found his first 
meagre sketch so successful, that he proceeded to enlarge and 
embellish it, till that which w'as absurd became monstrous. 


Nothing, however, is incredible to the credulity «)f party 
passion ; and as long as the fever of the public mind could be 
kept up, the delirium of the multitude continued in full force. 
This was only to be done by the frequent administration of 
new stimulants, and day by day fresh accusations were brought 
^forward, involving many of the noblest and best in the land 
-in a pretended conspiracy, which had no existence except in 
the imagination of the perjured and sanguinary denouncer. 
It was easy to extend his accusations from one class to another ; 
and consequently, wdien the field of the Papists was exhausted, 
a multitude of Protestants were assailed, either as persons 
who sought to smother the plot, as the beastly accuser called 
it, or as concealed Papists, who had obtained a dispensation 
firom .Rome for outwardly conforming to the Church of 
England. Amongst the former, were all who expressed a 
doubt of the truth of the witnesses, and the reality of the 
j^isjpiracy ; aPd the latter class comprised a number of persons 
and influence, whose property was an object of 
-wHffili) or whose ruin was necessary to the gratification of 
or private enmity. 

^ Nnjfcau’s life or reputation was safe ; and fear, that most 
mfiectlous of diseases, came to finish what fury had begun. 
Men's terrors at the very chance of accusation induced them 
to Wi^rt that to be true ivhich they knew to be false, and to 
aww attempt to prove that which was palpably impossible. 

seized on the House of Commons, and the most 





frightrul and outrageous acts of tyranny and injustice were 
perpetrated by a body of men elected to defend the liberties 
and uphold the rights of Englishmen. The terror seized 
upon the courts of law, and changed the sword of justice 
into the knife of the assassin. The judges dared not maintain 
the simplest rules of evidence. Scroggs, the chief justice, 
showed himself zealous in condemnation, and partial in the 
administration of the law. Truby, the recorder, aided in the 
work of death and confiscation; and the other judges did not 
venture to vindicate the purity of the sanctuary, under the 
apprehension of being included in an accusation which spared 
not the higbest or most virtuous. Evident perjury was re- 
ceived as direct evidence, against which nothing but positive 
testimony could* be of any avail ; and a passionate and pre- 
judiced jury required, not that the accuser should prove his 
charge to be true, but that the accused should prove his guilt to 
be impossible. The Queen herself was accused at the bar of 
the House of Commons ; and, to use the words of a writer of 
that day, “ Nothing ordinary or moderate was to be heard in 
people’s communication; but every debate and action was 
high-flown and tumultuous. All freedom of speech was 
taken away; and not to believe the plot, was worse than 
being Turk, *Jew, or infidel.” 

In the midst of these events, Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the 
justice before whom Oates made his first deposition, was found 
murdered; and this circumstance — itlthough it is probalde 
that he destroyed hiniself~was received as full confirmation 
of the charges against Papists and their supporters. Oates 
himself, the iufiiiiious and the low, w'as lodged in Whitehall, 
and received a pension, enormous for those times; while im- 
prisonment and death awaited all on wdioin bis venom fell, 
who could be found, and confiscation, in many instancea, 
followed those who fied for safety to another land. 

Charles, the clear-sighted and the witty, though the un- 
principled and the weak, saw the falsehood of the charges, 
the baseness of the accusers, and the criminality of the mo- 
tives ; yet let all things take their course, except in the case 
of the Queen, for whose protection he thought fit to exert his 
authority; perhaps tlie only cdnscientious act of his whole 
life ; and the court continued in revelry and amusement, in 
the midst of scenes of blood and massacre ; as frantic merri- 
ment and unbounded licentiousness are sometimes known to 
reign in the midst of the most deadly pestilence. 

Such was the state of England about four years before the 
period at which 1 have thought fit to open tliis history ; and 
at that time, three families of great disunction, some members 
of which I have already introduced tu the reader, were 



in harmony and affection^ already united by the bonds of 
kindred anil friendship, and looking forward to still closer ties. 

The family of Sir William Ellerton, then inhabiting Eller- 
ton Castle during the greater part of the year, consisted of 
but three members, the father, the mother, and one daughter, 
heiress of large estates, which, notwithstanding her youth, for 
she was not then seventeen, caused the hand of Gertrude 
EUerton to be sought by more than one noble house. Sir 
William Ellerton, himself, was a man no way ambitious. A 
minor during the agitated period of the civil war, he had 
escaped confiscation ; and though, at the Restoration, a peer* 
age was offered to him, when rewards were withheld by 
Government, as usual, from most of those who had really 
distinguished themselves in the royal cause, he respectfully 
declined the honour, and remained Sir William Ellerton still. 

Much surprise was excited by Sir William treating very 
coldly the nujnerous proposals of alliance which ^vere made 
to him when his daughter arrived at womanhood. But the 
baronet’s reply was invariably that he would not control 
Gertrude’s choice. He said, she was too young to marry yet, 
but she should make her own selection ; and he only claimed 
the right of veto, though he added, not unwisely, that be 
would endeavour to render the exercise thereof unnecessary, 
by excluding from her society those to whom he should most 
strongly object. ' One father, of rank, wealth, and power, 
urged upon him somew'hat too strongly the expedience of 
choosing a husband for his child upon the ordinary principles 
of the day, when station and riches were the two great con- 
siderations. But Sir William replied, with proud humility, 
that if'Gertrude chose the parson of the parish she should 
have him ; and that case was soon decided by the aspirant son 
being married to the daughter of the then Lord Mayor. 
Gertrude herself, ere long, decided all others ; for the son ol 
her father’s second cousin, the Earl of Virepont, the play- 
fellow of her youth, was a constant guest at her father’s house, 
and his sister Emmeline, though somewhat older than herself, 
dearest friend she had, except her own mother. 

" !i»There was no sudden burst of passion between herself and 
Fraheis Vipont ; it was affection, which had grown with their 
^owth and strengthened with their strength ; and one day, 
wh^ Sir William Ellerton entered the little sitting-room 
whiw Gertrude had made her own, he found her with her eyes 
Ml of ideasant tears, and her hand in Francis Vipont’a. The 
j<Mxng nobleman did not drop it, nor did he show the least 
^ ^ Atbarrassment ; but leading the blushing girl towards hex 
he simply and frankly said, Sir William, will you 
IVil^Te me this &ar band?” 
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Sir William Ellerton oflPered no opposition ; but, according 
to a very common custom of fathers in all ages, from the time 
of the Patriarch Jacob to our own days, he required his young 
cousin to wait. He did not, indeed, extend the term of ap- 
prenticeship BO long as Laban did to Israel, but he exacted 
what was perhaps a harder servitude than that of Jacob ; for 
he made the young lord promise to travel for two years ; and 
perhaps Gertrude Ellerton and Francis Vipont thought so 
long a separation a very painful condition. A month was 
spent in much happiness, however, before the young lord de- 
parted ; but almost from the hour be quitted the shores of 
England, sorrow and misfortune fell upon the house of her 
he loved. 

A few words must be said before I proceed further, of the 
family into which Gertrude was to enter on her lover’s return 
from foreign lands. The Earl of V^irepont was, undoubtedly, 
an ambitious man. His own estates were but a fragment of 
the former vast possessions of his race, and there w'as a strong 
predominant desire, amounting almost to a passion in his 
breast, to restore the ancient splendour of his house. The 
union of his son to Gertrude Ellerton was, of course, in these 
circumstances, an object greatly to be desired ; and he not 
only gave liis willing approval, but remonstrated somewhat 
warmly wdth her father on the proposed delay. 

Sir William, however, was firm, urging the extreme youth 
of both parties, and the Earl wa.s forced to acquiesce. His 
ambition seemed destined to be fully gratified in the marriage 
of both his children ; for shortly before his son’s engagement 
to Gertrude, the grandson and heir of the old Lord Alcester 
sought the hand of his daughter Emmeline ; and, although 
the Earl saw some objections which might have been fatal to 
the lover’s* suit, had not a very considerable fortune been 
already in the young gentleman’s possession, and great wealth 
and high rank in expectation. Henry Maldon was accepted 
as the future husband of EmmeliAe Vipont, and busy pre- 
parations were already in progress for this marria^, when 
the pretended discovery of the Papist plot cast all England 
into confusion. The objections of the Earl, the only draw; 
back to the gratification which he felt at the alliance about to 
take place, were, indeed, serious ; for he himself^ though con- 
forming to the church of England, had a strong leaning to 
pure Calvinism, while Henry Maldon. was known to bfe 
attached to the high church, and was looked upon by the 
Presbyterian party in the kingdom, almost as a Papist. Such, 
indeed, was not at all the truth, although the suspicion was 
not without some idausible grounds ; for his father — ^tfaen the 
second son of the Earl of ioGester^had visited Spain shortly 
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after the romantic expedition of Prince Charles and Btrcking- 
ham, and had wooed and won a Spanish lady of high rank and 
large fortune, with whom he had returned to England, and 
lived, till her death, in great happiness. It was well known 
to the old Lord Alcestcr himself, and to the whole family, 
that the lady had embraced the Protestant faith after she had 
resided three or four yeans in England ; but the fact was 
concealed as far as possible, lest her relatives in Spain should 
make her conversion a pretext for seizing her property in 
that country, although it had been secured to herself and her 
children by all the means which the ingenuity Spanish 
lawyers could devise. Still, however, the story w'as credited, 
that she had brought up her son in the doctrines (»f the Roman 
Catholic church ; and although the Earl of Vircpont w as well 
aware that this charge w’as false, yet his dislike to the high 
church party was little less than that which he entertained 
towards the Papists. The wealth and prospects (>f liis young 
cousin, however, who had by this time succeeded to the pro- 

K of his father and his mother, and w ho, by the death of 
:icle, and the age of his grandfather, was almost certain 
of becoming Lord Alcester ere many years had passed, were 
too much for religious scruples with an auibiiious man, and 
his proposals to Emmeline were accepted Avitlu)ut hesitation. 

To 'Emmeline herself, if the truth must be told, he had 
long been very dear ; for there was something in liis bold, 
resolute character, peculiarly pleasing to her. To say 
wat he w§» wild and rash, would be to give a very false 
impress^Otr of his conduct. It was, perhaps, ccccntnc, or at 
least appeared so in the eyes of Englishmen ; for the warm 
blood of his mother prompted continually bold enterprises ; 
and totally unconscious of fear, he hurried into any adven- 
ture for which a good motive could be showm, cither with no 
thought of the consequences, or with full confidence that his 
6wn powers of mind and body would carry him through in 
triumph. Witty, gay, learned, brave, expert in every exer- 
dsc, and yet breathing honour and high feeling in every 
word, it is not wonderful that he vron the deepest and most 
enthusiastic attachment on the part of a being such as Emme- 
Hne Yipont. But her dreams, like, those of her brother and 
Gertrude, were soon to be rudely div^pelled. 

Both families were in London ; and the Earl of Virepont 
effected to be exceedingly busy in preparations for his daugh- 
ter’s marriage ; but his frequent private communications with 

t notorious Shaftesbury, rafted a suspicion in many persons 
political intrigue occupied more of his thoughts ttian his 
festic arrangements. The intimacy between that great 
statesman uid his relation did not escape the attention of 
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Sir William Ellerton, atid was by no*mean^ pleasing tb him ; 
for Shaftesbury had always been inimical to Gertrude's 
father, and had even endeavoured to deprive him of a part, 
of his estates, on account of some pretended rights of the 
crown. In the attempt he had been frustrated, but Shaftes- 
bury did not easily forgive, and he lost no opportunity of 
marking his dislike. Emmeline, tvas very happy, however ; 
and nearly a month had passed in the peaceful enjoyment of 
that bright treasure, hope, when the first disclosure waJs 
made of the pretended Popish plot. Henry Maldon laughed^ 
and treated it as a wild chimera ; and Sir William Ellerton 
regarded it merely as a political trick to carry Shaftesbury’s 
measures easily through the Commons. 

At this time Sir Fredoiick Bcltingliam was a frequent 
visitor at the house of Gertrude's father. Sir William Ellcr- 
ton did not think it any longer necessary to exclude from his 
daughter’s society all those persons whom he judged unfitted 
to become her husband. Her heart w^as given, her faith 
plighted, and, in these altered circumstances, his doors were 
thrown open to numerous members of iho court, who pre- 
viously had sought vainly for admission. Sir Frederick Belt- 
ingham, however, was not a man to be startled by difficulties, 
and Gertrude’s exceeding beauty roused the strong passions 
which he so studiously concealed, while the prospect of the 
great wealth to which she w^as hcirigss, awakened another 
demon, not less powerful in hia heart. He ivent boldly for- 
ward with captivating and insinuating manners, subtle elo- 
quence, and total want of principle, endeavouring, whenever 
he had an opportunity, to corrupt her mind and change her 
moral and religious views, resolving in the end to dare some 
bold stroke which would render the breach of her engage- 
ments witli Lord Francis Virepont, and her marriage with 
himself, expedient. Such a course was bv no means without 
example in those days ; and for about a fortnight Gertrude’S 
utter innocence betrayed her ear to his discourse. She lis- 
tened to his wit, amused ; of his insinuatious and half-veiled 
sneers at virtue and constancy she did not understand one 
word. Suddenly, however, a new light broke hpon her; he 
spoke more plainly, and Gertrude would not suffer him to 
detain her attention a moment afterwards. He was mortified 5 
and he resolved to succeed by any means. He watched hie 
opportunity when Lady Ellerton .was out, and when he 
believed Sir Walliam to be absent in the country ; and with 
servants and aWrriage in waiting, be entered the house, the 
gates of whieh, as was very usual with great mansions at the 
time, stood open. Furnished with good information, be 
found his way by the back eniranee to the room where 
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tfude was sitting; and not more than two or three minutes 
had passed ere Sir William Ellerfcon, reading in a neigh- 
bouring chamber, heard his daughter's voice raised high, as 
if in anger. Entering in haste, he beheld Sir Frederick Bel- 
lingham, with a tight grasp on both her wrists. 

Sir William was unarmed, but, brave as a lion, and still in 
his full vigour, Gertrude’s father sprang on him who had 
insulted her, and spiirned him from his house like an intru- 
sive cur. Tlie villain muttered threats of vengeance as he 
went ; but the vengeance he sought was not that which Sir 
William Ellerton expected. The latter looked in vain for a 
cartel ; and in two or three days afterwards, all thought of 
these events were banished from his own mind and his 
daughter’s, by sympathy for Emmeline, and anxiety for 
Henry Maldon. 

The dark and dreadful scenes which were to be enacted had 
already comipenced in the capital. Blood had been, two or 
three times, shedujjon the scaffold ; the refusal of justice and 
fair dealing to every accused person had become apparent to 
all, and informastion was secretly convejTd to Henry Maldon 
that Oates had wde a deposition against him. At first he 
was inclined to treat the charge with contempt ; but it so 
happened that a son of his late father's steward was clerk to 
the justice before whom the deposition was made ; and 
breaking in upon him while conversing with Emmeline, the 
young man showed him, not only that already five persons 
bad suffered upon evidence not half so conclusive as that 
which could be brought against himself, but that the prisoners 
had been secretly subjected to the torture in prison. He 
informed him, moreover, that his house in the country had 
been searched, and that letters to his mother from the Papal 
Nuncio in Msidrid had been found, exhorting her both to 
^ bring up her son in the strict Catholic faith, and use her 
Utmost efforts for its re-establishment in England. 

The danger was now but too evident. To staj", w’^as to 
encounter death, and probably torture ;"''and Henry Maldon 
consented to fly, in the hope that the madness of the people 
would soon pass away, and order and justice be re-established. . 
For three days he lay concealed in the house of Sir William 
Ellerton, waiting for the means of flight; but at length 
a mall vessel was found in the Thames, and the master, who 
CQtdd be depended upon, consented for a large suiu to carry 
the fugitive over to the coast of Holland. Sir William 
Ellerton himself, in disgaise^ negotiated the wliole ; and the 
time he saw the masteir;^.the vessel on the business, he 
: squired in a seemii^ly cai^i^s manner, if he would on the 
gimie terms receive a seco:^ passesa^er. The skipper, how- 



ever, at once and peremptorily refused, saying that the only 
place of concealment, on board was one in which he was 
accustomed to bring over prohibited goods of small bulk. In 
it one person could lie hid till the ship w'as out of the 
Thames, he said, hut it would not hold two, and he would 
not risk taking another under any disguise. 

Sir 'William Ellerton’s question was not without an object; 
for he had learned by this time that his own name was upon 
the list of those accused, and that his arrest, >vhich had been 
delayed by the confusion which pervaded all things in the 
cajntal, would take ])lace on the following day. He hurried 
liis friend down to the ship, however, during the night, saw 
him safely on board, and then at length told him that he 
would join him in a few days, if he retained life and liberty, 
Maldon pressed him to fly at once with him ; but Sir William 
aifected business at bis own house before he could make the 
attempt; and Emmeline's lover would have remained in 
ignorance of his friend's kindness to the hour of his death, if 
the master of the vessel had not interfered to show him that . 
it was impossible more than one could go. Sir William . 
waited to hear no remonstrance, but returned in haste to 
house, and his generous devotion nearly cost him his own lifcf^ 
for the officers sent to apprehend him w^ere actually in Us 
library, when he escaped by a door which led into Chancery 
Lane, lie remained at a seaport in, England for nearly 
a week before he could find an opportunity of passing the 
Channel ; and there the sad news reached him, that the Hose, 
for so was called the vessel which had carried away poor 
Henry IVlaldon, liad been wrecked between London and the 
Scheldt, and that every soul on board had perished. 

His own escape was eflected with the greatest diffioultv; 
for by this time the feverish frenzy of the time affected tne 
whole State, and w-arrants, officers, pursuivants, and serjeants 
were flving about the country in all directions. Every vessel 
which left the j)orts of England for France or Flanders, was 
searched before it was permitted to depart ; and at length Sir 
William Ellerton was obliged to take a passage in a schooner 
hound for the Tagus. From Lisbon he made bis way to 
Paris, where he was joined by bis wife and daughter ; but he 
soon found that the enmity of Shaftesbury, and, be had 
reason to believe, the cunning cupidity of a near relation, had 
found means, by a base perversion of law, to assail him in bis 
property, now tbat bis person was placed beyond their reacb^ 
His estates were, in the first instance, sequestrated ; and after 
anxious consultations, it was determined tbat Lady Ellerton. 
and Gertrude should return to London, and endeavour, by: 
using the. interest of ftjenda and relatioiia, to nMain 
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justice which they could not hope for from a conscientious 
sense of right. But Lady Ellertoii soon learnt that her hus- 
band's cousin, the Earl of Virepont, was labouring skilfully^ 
and apparently uith -everj^ prospect of success, to obtain 
a grant of the Ellerton property, in case of confiscation ; and 
officious I’riends, who only served her by affording, painful 
intelligence, took care she should hear that the Earl was 
pressing for extreme measures, and offering a high price — 
to be paid immediately to a ncedj^ court — for the possession of 
his kinsman’s lands. >She wrote instantly to her husband ; 
and without delaj”, Sir William Ellerton hastened back to 
England, under an assumed name. 

Then came a story which has never been made clear, and 
probably never w’ill be; but it is certain that Sir William met 
the Earl alone in Ellerton Park, that swords were drawn and 
blood was shed, and that the baronet disappeared, while Lord 
Virepont remained slightly wounded, to sec the confiscation of 
the estates completed, and the grant made out in his own favour. 

The rest of the fate of all parties up to the period when 
this tale begins has been sufficiently shown already for the 
information of the reader ; and 1 shall now return to follow 
Lord Francis Vipont up the slope of those hills, at the foot of 
which he has just arrived. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The cloudy morning, gradually becoming bright and beauti- 
ful, has served as a figure of a* thousand things, sit has often 
consoled the baffled expectations of youth ; it has oficn given 
hope to the wrung heart of parental disappointment. It is 
recorded that, happily turned by a criminal in a very simple 
little distich, it saved liis neck from the halter, at a period of 
otir legislative history when that same halter was almost as 
frequently found round a human as an equine neck. The cir- 
cumstances, as they are told, are these : — A 5'outh of the name 
of Lowiw — ^which means in the north, cloud}'- — ^happened to 
take a mney for some sniall article wdiich was not his, and 
^jtoropriatea it in a manner which rendered liis crime capital. 

was one of the unfortunate, which. In the scape -grace 
iljjcrpretation of the word, means a man that is caught in his 
ll^adilloes ; and he was brought to trial, ‘ Xot only was the 
cflbnce proved, but it was also proved that the youth was very 
inuch given to various improper habits ; in short, that he was 
. IsM character. , It seemed to be the opinion of the lawyers 
ibnq^toyed to prosecute, that his youth w^as rather an un- 
fiiVOurable feature in his case, and that, with one who hsd 
h^jm life ^ the sooner he was out of the world 
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better. The judge summed up in the same getise, but juat 
when the jury ifere about to deliberate, the culprit turned the 
lawyers’ point of aggravation into a deibnee, and exclaimed, — 

** j\ltlioiigb my name be Lowry, O, cast me not away ! 

■ >'’or many a low’ry morning tuins out a fine day,” 

The jury resolved to ^vc him a chance of such being the reeult 
in his own case, and with the liberal construction their oath, 
which wc see every day in cases of duelling, acquitted the 
prisoner. 

Although the illustration is, as I have said, somewhat hack- 
neyed, nevertheless I apply it to the feelings of Francis Vi- 
pont as he rode along. At first, the scene he had lately gone 
through with his father, and the struggle which he knew must 
soon take place between Emmeline’s sense of duty and her 
feelings, rendered him very gloomy. His sky was over- 
clouded ; the heavens scenu^ to frown upon him ; and the 
■whole prospect looked gr^^and sad; but he thought of 
Gertrude Ellerton, and thcHIlicf that he should soon see her 
again, made the golden line' upon the horizon’s edge, whence 
very soon spread a hood of beams, dissipating the mists and 
vapours, and leaving the sky of the heart all bright and sun- 
shiny. He loved, reader, as the young heart loves, — with the 
intensity which blends all objects with its passion, penetrat- 
ing them with the divine essence,* and giving a soul-lilw 
vitality to things of clay. And the dream of the coming 
meeting was very bright. He remembered a thousand things 
wliich lie would have wdshed to say, and had forgotten when 
last they met, — a thousand questions he should have asked. 
He thought he w’ould ask them now, and fancy pictured Ger- 
trude’s looks as she answered ; the star-like eyes l)eaming 
upon him, the warm li))s of the small mouth trembling with 
the music of her own voice, the pearly teeth seen within their 
coral casket as she spoke, the nymph-like bosom heaving with 
the breath of love ; and then tlie dear, pure, high spirit, 
springing to meet his, in the full outpouring confidence of 
single-hearted affection. Oh, it was indeed a sweet Tisionl 
and it carried him up lightly to the top of the hills. 

Over the ridge there was a little valley filied with corn- 
fields, and a wood of some ten or twelve acres in extent, vritih 
a lone house often used by travellers as a place of refiesh* 
ment, where they gave tlieir tired horses a mouthful of hay 
and w’ater, and cooled the journey- parched mouth with % 
draught of as good ale as my in the country. As 
the wood and the house were in sight, Francis VipontfiseM/ 
his eyes upon it keenly, mA hr a ntoment or two 
somewhat anxious ; but wj^e« he timed the angle 
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copse, and saw several horses fastened to the hooks which 
Adorned the face of the house, he appeared better satisfied; a 
Binile came upon his face, and he said aloud, “ Ah ! 1 thought 
Dick would not fail me.” 

With the advantage of the ground lie had quickened his 
pace, and in another minute he was before the door. A look 
of doubt came over his face ; for, of the seven horses which 
were there assembled, four were not only very fine ones, for 
all were good, but their sleek coats and pampered air — even 
without the appearance of servants in the household dress of 
some noble family, of whom two were seen close by — ^would 
have proved them to be well fed and little-laboured citizens. 
The other horses were strong handsome beasts enough, but 
with more bone than blood, and with a look not of bad treat- 
ment or rough usage, but of plentiful exercise and hardy 
exposure. 

The young 'nobleman, however, dismounted, and casting 
the bridle over a hook, went into the house from which no 
one had as yet come forth to receive him. On entering a 
little parlour to the right, he saw two men sound asleep upon 
the benches, with a large jug of ale standing hard by. AVaking 
one of the sleepers with some difficulty. Lord Francis de- 
manded in a low tone, Where is Dick Myrtle ?” 

“ Devil carry me if I know, my lord!” cried the man look- 
ing round ; he was here a minute ago ; 1 ’ll go and fetch 
him.” 

“ No, no,” replied Lord Francis ; “ stay here and wake 
your companion. I will seek for Dick myself.” 

Thus saying, he left the room, and entered another oppo- 
site. It contained two persons, one of whom, the object ot 
his search, was looking out of the window which commanded 
a view of the continuation of the road by which the young 
nobleman had come thither, while the other was walking up 
and down the room with a slow step and a thoughtful air. 
The latter was a man considerably past the prime of life, with 
an enormous flowing wig under the laced hat w^hich he had 
not llioiight fit to remove ; but his step was firm, and his 
appe^lf^ce by no means indicated any diminution of cor- 
pore^; powers. He seemed waiting till his horses had ob- 
taitjbed some refreshment, and with that peculiar sort of self- 
^inveirlved business air, which is found more or less in every 
Englishman, and is always set down by strangers to the score 
Qjf pride, — ^he was pursuing his walk and nis meditations, 
^gplnout taking the slightest notice of the other tenant of the 
p|me chamber. 

■'^Nevertheless, the man who was standing near the window 
worthy of some attention to those who have eyes for the 
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perfection of the human form. At first sight, he did noi 
appear either very tall or remarkably powerful, for the pro- 
portions were so good, and the disposition of the limbs so 
just, that his strength lay concealed in his symmetry. When 
one stood by him, however, it was found that he could not be 
less in height than six feet and an inch ; and on closer exami- 
nation, the depth and width of the chest, with the thin fiank 
and long but rounded thighs and legs, and the swelling 
muscles of the shoulders and arms became apparent. He 
was dressed in a mixed costume, blending that of the small 
farmer with that of the sportsman, thougli the strictness with 
which game was preserved under the old manorial system 
of England, in most instances, prevented the middle classes 
Irom indulging in the tastes of Esau. Nevertheless, in some 
cases, especially dtiring the civil wars, the rights of the lord 
of the manor had been neglected or altogether lost, and the 
possessor of the soil, as is most just, had become by custom 
the propriotor of the game it nourished. The gun also, both 
in England and in France, had generally superseded the use 
of the crossbow, though the latter was still used in many 
places for killing deer ; and lead cut into small pieces, if not 
actually what we call small shot (of which I have some doubt), 
was employed to bring down the bird upon the wing. Over 
a tight-fitting coat of a greenish-brown colour, Dick Myrtle 
carried a sort of baldrick or cross- belt, to which was sus- 
pended a ])owder horn and an anomalous sort of pouch ; and 
as he called himself gentleman also, he had added to these 
accoutrements a sword well proportioned to the hand for 
wdiich it was intended. He had on a pair of loose leather 
breeches and large riding boots, and his hat, unlike those in 
fashion at the time, had still a tendency to the steejdc shape 
so much esteemed by the Puritans, who could love steeples 
nowhere hut upon their own heads. It is probable, indeed, 
that Dick’s affection for this exploded mode w'as more regu- 
lated by the convenience which that particular form of hat 
afforded for the arrangement of the various artificial flies and 
fishing linos which were generally fixed upon and twisted 
round his beaver, than by any fondness for the Puritans, or 
attachment to the costume of his ancestors ; but, nevertheless, 
so it was, that, though a steeple-crowned hat was by this time 
difficult to procure, the hatter of tlie neighbouring town took 
care to have one down from London once a year for the 
service of Mr. Myrtle. No more frequent renewal ever took 
place in the head gear of Dick Myrtle ; for though, to say 
truth, numerous falls, knocks, and ill treatment of various 
kinds seriously affected the beloved form before the twelve- 
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month was out, he continued to wear the friend of last year 
with fond aifection till the month of March returned, and it 
became expedient to make a completely new arrangement ot 
the flies and fishing lines; for even when the season ot 
angling was over, he could not make up his mind to remove 
the beloved implements. 

Such was the person, and so adorned, towards whom Lord 
Francis Vjpont advanced at once, after having given a mark- 
ing glance towards the other occupant of the same chamber. 
I>ick Myrtle, however, did not hear his foot till the young 
lord's hand was laid upon his shoulder, and then he turned 
quickly round, but without any exclamation, looking with a 
peculiar expression at tlie elderly gentleman who was peram- 
bulating the room, as a hint to Lord Francis that they were 
not without witnesses. 

“ I have been waiting these two hours,” he said, without 
adding any title or name to his address ; and 1 was just then 
calculating whether I should ride ofi‘ or remain.”, 

“I have been unfortunately detained, Dick,” answered 
Lord Francis ; “but come out and we Mdll speak further.” 

“ One moment, young gentleman,” said the elderly cavalier 
aloud, as they were quitting the room ; “ may 1 request to 
know your name ? ” 

Lord Francis turned towards him in some surprise, “ These 
arc not times, sir,” he replied, “ when one furnishes every 
stranger with such iulorniation ; and though, i'rom your 
appearance, I doubt not 1 should be giving my name to the 
cars of a man of quality and distinction, yet I must decline 
to do so, unless 1 am apprised of the motives of your 
curiosity.” 

^^What you have said is enough, sir,” rejoined the old 
gentleman ; “ you have given me the information I require 
without knowing it. If you had been the person 1 w^ant, or 
rather who wants me, you would not have asked my motive. 
I beg your pardon for detaining you. Good-moniing.” 

The young nobleman bowed his head and withdrew, fol- 
lowed by Dick Myrtle, and the first question the former 
addressed to the latter was, “ Do you know, Dick, who is 
that whom we have just left?” 

“I7ot I,” replied Dick; “he came in some five minutes 
ago, glanced at me very sharply, then shook his head as if 
be did not half like my looks, then got a little closer to me, 
just as a trout does to a fiy not quite in season, then sltook his 
Mad again, and began to strut about like a hen partri^e be- 
we her covey, when she knows a fowler is not far om He 
is here with a purpose, be sure, my lord ; but be cautious, be 
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cautious in all things ; that is the right policy, whether we be 
angling for a shy nsh or dealing with a strange man, always 
do the work delicately/* 

“ 1 know you are discretion itself, Dick,” answered the 
young nobleman ; and that is the reason wby 1 have desired 
to see you rather than any other man within fifty miles. As 
to this gentleman, he is evidently a man of high rank, and he 
is very soon satisfied, as you see. He excites my curiosity a 
little, but I have nothing to fear from his.” 

“I cannot tell that,” said Dick Myrtle, “but whichever 
way you are going to lead wlicn you go hence, I would advise 
you to dodge him a little. Take just the contrary road and 
cut round, lor be sure he will watch j^ou.” 

“I think not,” replied Lord Francis; “but at all events, 
wc have not time for such manoeuvres, for 1 am later than i 
intended or wished. You were out last night as I passed 
buck ; and I must tell j’ou what 1 want as wc go ; for 1 know 
1 can coujit upon you, Dick, at a moment of need, and to say 
truth, siicli a inonieiit is here now. AVho are the men 3 ^ou 
have got with you ? 1 know their faces, hut do not recollect 
their names or characters.” 

“Trustwoitby fellows,” answ'crcd Dick Myrtle. “ One is, 
Spilman, the miller's sou, as good a hand at quarter-stafi' as 
Little John. The other, they call dull Johnny Green, 
bccaubo he never says a word that he can help ; hut he 
is less dull thau they think, and all the better for not 
talking.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Lord Francis ; “ but let them mount and 
come a little behind us ; I will ride on wdth ^^ou." 

The men were soon in the saddle ; and the young noble- 
man and bis companion, trotting on before, W'cre soon in full 
conversation about the plans which Francis Vipont had formed, 
lie found it soinewliat difficult, it is true, to explain his object 
without betraying Gertrude’s secret, and brought some unpu- 
tations upon himself which he did not covet. 

“Ha, ha! my good lord,” cried Dick M}Ttle, after the 
young nobleman had informed him that he wished him and 
nis companions to keep watch, tw^o and two by turns, over a 
cottage girl, and give her protection at any time when she 
might need it ; “ this is something new, to hear of your taking 
care of cottage girls. If it had been Sir Harry Farleigh or 
Lord Escrick, or the young Lord Alcester, 1 could have 
understood the matter, for they fly at all game from the heron 
to the sparrow ; but for you, my noble lord, this is a new 
mle.” 

“ By no means, Dick,” replied the young nobleman ; it is, 

on my honour, of a piece with all rest of my life« 
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know me well, my good fellow ; have known me from boy- 
hood ; and I do not think you will doubt me, when I say that 
my interest in this young person is as pure and honest as any 
that ever man felt fin- woman. I will not deny indeed, that 
there is something which I must conceal even from yon, as to 
the motives which induce me to take such part in all that 
concerns her. One day, however, I will tell you all, and if 
you do not then find that I am acting towards her w'ith 
nonour, and only as I am bound to do, you shall call mo 
villain without my venturing to resent it.” 

“I am glad of it. Lord Francis,” said his companion ; “for 
I should not like to refuse you anything ; and yet 1 am too 
much of the yeoman, or rather too little of the gentleman, to 
like to see high lords and nobles using the lower classes of 
their countrj^men only as objects of sport or pleasure. Your 
lord of the p|;esent day looks upon the poor countrj’^ girl hut 
as a baser kind of game, — a lapwing to be aimed at when 
woodcocks are out of season ; and I would not, even for you, 
my lord, take part in such foul sport.” 

“My object, Lick, is to guard her from such attempts,” 
replied the nobleman ; “ not to make them myself. She is as 
pure and good as the noblest dame in all the land : and, from 
motives of my own, but just and righteous ones, I will punish 
the man who injures or offends her, as if he insulted my own 
sister. But I would shield her from the aim of bad men, and 
it is, therefore, that I ask your aid ; for I must be seen in the 
matter as little as possible myself ; and 1 think that I do not 
reckon upon you amiss when 1 ask you, for three days, till I 
can arrange other plans, to watch over her as you would over 
your own child.” 

' Well, well ! under those circumstances, I am quite will- 
ing,” answered Dick Myrtle. “ I can trust to your word, I- 
know, Lord Francis ; and you can trust to my wit where con- 
trivance is required ; for I have had a long apprenticeship in 
watching and circumventing one beast or another ; and, after 
all, a man is but a two-legged sort of beast, not quite as 
shrewd as a fox, nor quite so persevering as a weasel ; and 
whoever it is you are afraid of for the poor girl, I think I and 
those two fellows behind us will contrive to match him, if he 
have not the devil himself to help. But now you must tell 
me^ all that is needful ; for without a good deal more know- 
led^, I shall make some blunder.” 

It was not without some consideration that his companion 
replied ; for the explanations were not easy to give. When 
h,e did begin, however, he met with great assistance from 
^jilck Myrtle’s rapid powers of comprehension, and no less 
capabifity of scheming* As soon as the latter heard 
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where the cottage was situated, aad who was the person 
whose pursuit waa^prehended, he exclaimed, — 

Oh, we will soon manage that young haggard t He's a 
bold bird, hut unreclaimed. Let me see : that cottage, and 
the patch of wood behind, and the bit of stream in front, all 
belong to Ellerton, though they are touching the Malwood 
grounds. I know it well ; for in Sir Harry’s time, poor man ! 
there was notion of swapping that j)atch for some of the 
Malwood laj^ on this side, so as to leave the old lord’s ground 
in a ring, ana I was asked to judge the value. Well, I have 
as much right there as any of the people from the house; 
and if you will but give me a word or tMfo of authority, as 
I will tell youi under your hand, I shall have a better right 
still. I will SQ fish the stream and watch the game for you, 
that there sh|ill be an eye upon tlie cottage from morning 
light till sim-&wn, and from evening close till dawn.” 

“That will 1^0 willingly enough,” replied Lord Francis; 
“and 1 can do'lfc too, with full power ; for my father has 
made over to is^kll rights of park and chase, forestry and 
stream, with whiSfe^cr thereunto belongs.” 

“Tlieii we wiflKeep all poachers off the manor!” cried 
Dick Myrtle; “ofitwe had better make straight for Win- 
combe, and thoi^'draAv up the thing rightly. We shall 
hardly get ink and paper nearer.” 

“ Oh yes,” replied Lord PYancis ; “ at tlie little inn by New- 
town, w’c shall find all wc want. The landlord is a clerk ; and 
Wiiicombe is too far wide.” 

“ 'JVue, true !” said Dick ; “ I forgot wise Master Bamacle, 
mine host of the Goose in Spectacles. AVc should find parch- 
ment there, I warrant, were it wanted ; but good paper will 
do. We will send on the two fellows, before, to "wait for us 
. near the bridge, and I will Avhisper a word in tlic car of dull 
Johnny, which will be worth a dozen in that of a brighter 
man.” 

After about a quarter of an hour’s hard riding, they reached 
the entrance of the little village of Newtown, and its smsJl 
country inn, on the front of w’hich was painted by a rude 
hand, the grotesque image of a goose with a large pair of 
spectacles on its bill, while underneath appeared a very long 
inscription, purporting that all sorts of accommodation for 
man and beast were there afforded by Joseph Barnacle. The 
two men, who had hitherto followed were now sent on ; and 
Lord Francis and Dick Myrtle, not anxious to court observa- 
tion, gave their horses to the stable-boy, and hurried in to 
the hospitable door, on seeing a party of several people 
coming up the rodd at a rapid rate. Their demaqji for writing 
materials, then not usually to be found in small houses of 
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entertainment, was proudly complied with by Master Barnacle ; 
and having received an injunction not to let any one into the 
room where his two guests were seated, he left them to attend 
to another company which had just come up. 

“ Look here, my lord, look here!’* cried Dick Myrtle, as 
Lord Francis sat rapidly writing a warrant for his companion 
to sport upon such of the lands of the Ellerton estate as lay 
on the other side of the Malwood property, and to warn off, 
or seize and bring to justice, all persons found trespassing 
upon the same ; “ here arc half a dozen black fellows on 
horseback ; and they are bringing out of the yard a car like a 
cockle-shell, all gilt and bedizened. On my life, I never saw 
such a curious set of devils ; and they have got something 
amongst them, wrapped up in a white sheet, just like my poor 
old mother, when she ran out, the night the house was 
burned down.” 

“Some of \lie jugglers for the fair, I suppose,” said the 
young nobleman ; “ you had better come from the windows, 
Dick, or "vve shall have them importuning us to sec their 
tricks.” 

“ They are the smartest jugglers I ever saw,” answered 
Dick Myrtle ; “why, the blacks have got rings upon their arms 
just like solid gold.” 

“ Tinsel, tinsel,” 8ai(hLord Francis, writing. 

“ Well, there is no fear of their coming in upon ns,” re- 
joined his companion; “for they are oil' like a wild pigeon 
just started. I dare say the constables arc after them for 
rogues and vagabonds.” 

“ Kot unlikely,” replied the young nobleman, finishing the 
paper ; “ but there are your full powers, Dick ; and now let us 
on as fast as we can go, tliough I suppose we must make 
Master Barnacle draw a cork, if but for the honour of the 
house.” 

Their horses were soon brought round and mounted, and 
the distance between the little inn and the cottage where 
Francis Vipont had left Gertrude on the preceding evening, 
If as passed in about three quarters of an hour. That part of 
^ journey was nearly without incident ; for although the 
tm horsemen at the turn of the road from Wincombe to Mal- 
wood perceived two servants standing talking together, who 
eyed the passers-by attentively, no offer was made to impede 
their process ; and they soon after saw their own comrades, 
dismounted from their horses, and standing near the little 
wooden bridge. By Lord Francis’s directions, Dick Myrtle 
young Spilman, the miller’s son, went up into the wood, 
np^ile dull Johnny Green, as he was called, remained by the 
and the young nobleman alone approached the cottage. 
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He lifted the latch at once, and went in ; hut there was no 
anc in the outer room : the inner was also vacant, and the 
lover’s heart sank. Where could Gertrude be ? There was 
one more chamber to be examined ; but before he mounted 
the stairs, he called from below, and receiving no answer, 
went up. 

The small but neat room above was untenanted ; and, de- 
scending again, the young nobleman looked round, with 
anxious apprehension, ibr some indication of the fate of her 
he loved. The first thing his eyes fell upon was a large 
bundle of straw, tied curiously, in such a w'ay as to resemble, 
in some degree, the human figure ; hut he stopped not to 
examine it, for on a little sort of fixed table, very common in 
cottages, which ran along the furtlier side of the room under 
tlie shelves, he perceived two folded papers. One was sealed, 
the other not ; but both were without address ; and hoping 
that they might allbrd some information, he opened the 
unsealed billet, and read the few words it contained. 

“1 am forced to fly, dear Francis,” so the wTitiiig ran; 

“ there w^as danger at hand, and I dared not w'ait even to see 
you. You shall hear of me soon, whenever I am in safety.” 

Lord Francis Vipont asked himself, what was the danger 
from which Gertrude had fledV and his thoughts instantly 
turned to Lord Alcestcr. There w^as «rburning, angry feeling 
at his heart, and his hand, witliout his know^ing it, grasped 
the hilt of his sword. A moment’s reflection, however, 
showed him that to seek revenge w^ould be worse than vain ; 
and lie opened the other letter in the hope of finding further 
intelligence. 

This w as a much longer epistle, and written in a dilferent 
hand. The words it contained were as follows : — “ Whoever 
you are — wdiich I know not — 1 wTite with those feelings which 
a woman never loses towards her own sex, to w arn you against 
a mail who would deceive you, as he has deceived me. I 
trust, and will believe, that you are virtuous as yet, and I 
hope, happy as innocent. I wish that you may jiresevve that 
happiness, but be assured you cannot do so it* you listen to 
the seductions of a man who promises much, to perform^ 
nothing. He may vow tliat he w’ill marry you : believe him 
not, for he made the same vow to me. He may give 3 ’'ou that 
promise in writing, and swear by everything which should bo 
sacred, that he will wed you immediately, il‘ you will quit the 
protection of* your friends; he may declare, with every 
semblance of truth, that he will love you till the last hour of 
his life. He did all this to me. 1 have his letter before me 
now,-— an actual contract, I am assured, — his vows, his asse- 
verations, are still in my ears. He has fulfilled no promise : 
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he has destroyed my peace, blighted my fame, wrung my 
heart, and now neglects me. So will it be with you. Do not 
delude yourself : the moment you yield, the only hold you 
have upon his affection is gone. I write, believing you are 
virtuous and good, and I bid you, for your own happiness, fly 
him as you would the pestilence, if you have the means of 
flight. If you have not, and still resisting are brought up 
here by force, you will find one who nail aid, support, and 
deliver you, in 

“ Henrietta Compton.” 

The young noblenlan gazed at tlie letter for a moment or 
two, murmuring, “Poor thing!” but the next instant his 
thoughts turned to Gertrude again, and many a painful ques- 
tion suggested itself to his mind : whither had she gone ? had 
she been able to effect her escape in safety ? how could she, 
alone, aided 6nly by an old and feeble woman, fly to any dis- 
tance without danger, fatigue, and every sort of inconve- 
nience ? 

lie looked at the first note again. It was certainly Ger- 
trude's handwriting ; but, still, love is ever apprehensive for 
the object of affection, and the heart which fears least for 
itself, is often the most timid for those it loves, lie asked 
himself, if, even in the attempt to fly, she might not have 
fallen into the hands of Lord Alcestcr, and his spirit took fire 
at the thought of Gertrude, his Gertrude, being subjected to 
insult by his cousin and his cousin’s loose associates. He re- 
solved to satisfy himself that she was at least sale from that 
distress ere- he left Malwood ; and quitting the cottage, he re^ 
joined his companions of the way, to consult with Dick JMyrtlc 
as to what it was best to do in the existing circumstances. 

CHAPTER X. 

To the man of impulse, what a valuable thing is five minutes 
of calm consideration ! What crimes would they often spare 
Mm, if they could be always obtained I ^vhat follies would it 
prigvent him from committing ! 1 must now return to Lord 
Alee^ter. Not above two minutes were allowed him after he 
quilted the cottage, on the morning of which I have just been 
SpefkiQg, before he had an opportunity of acting under the 
movement of passion. About five hundred j^aces from the 
door, he met his chief groom of the chambers, sauntering out 
to cure a headache, diligently prepared the night before. The 
man stopped and uncovered his head ; and his lord, calling 
him, directed him at once to send down parties of men upon 
the three roads which led to the cottage. 
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Lord Alcester, at the time, thought he showed some delicacy 
in ordering that they should be kept out of sight of the 
windows as far as might be ; but as he walked on towards his 
own mansion, entered the park, and strolled slowly along 
under the fine old trees, the calm shadow, the tranquil aspect 
of the woods and lawns, the peaceful solitude, seemed to fall 
softening upon his spirit, lie fell into a fit of thought : he 
asked himself, if he were acting Avell and wisely. Where 
would this end? he inquired: to what might it not lead? 
He doubted himself— -he knew that passion, with opportunity 
before him, might hurry him on to acts, of which he felt the 
shame beforehand. To seduce, to delude, to vow, and to 
forswear, might, according to man’s code of honour, at least, 
in those days, be a very venial sin against a cottage girl ; but 
to use intimidation — ^violence perhaps, was greatly different* 
Was it the act of a gentleman, of a man, or a mere brute? 
He hesitated in his purpose : he half regretted what he had 
already done. Had he left himself a means of escape without 
encountering a scoff, had there been any one to support, to 
invigorate him, the question “Shall 1 go on?” would have 
been soon answered. But false shame, the most powerful 
engine of the de\il upon weak minds, was still against him; 
and, at the same time, jjassion, strong, fiery, pampered by in- 
dulgence, made his spirit revolt at the thought of yielding a 
prize of beauty and grace such as he had never beheld be- 
fore. 

With these waveriug thoughts and resolutions, changing 
like autiiniu clouds, he reached the gate of Malwood House, 
and went in. He did not enter at once the eating-room, as it 
was then appropriately termed ; but walked up the broad 
stairs toAvards his oAvn apartments. In the gallery, however, 
he saw a figure coming towards him, the sight of which would 
at one time have made his heart beat with joy. Even now, 
as Henrietta Compton approached, passing from window to 
window, noAv in light, now in shadow, with an easy gliding 
motion, the knee just bent, and the foot retired only sufiicient 
to carry her quietly forward, he thought her very pretty and 
very graceful ; and the contrast between her gentle tender- 
ness and the undisguised dislike which he had seen on the fair 
face of Gertrude, revived in a degree the old feelings of affec- 
tion in his heart. Could he not be happy, he asked himself, 
inilie love of that fair and affectionate being ? He held out 
his hand to her as she came near, and asked in a tone of more 
kindness than he had often used of late, “Well, Henrietta, 
how are you this morning, love?” 

But as the lady approached and gave her hand, he saw tliat 
her face was very grave. There were no tears in her 





b»it tiiere were traces of them; and the feelings of Lord 
.fester were changed in a moinent. 

When a man says that he hates “ a scene,” it means, simply, 
liliat his selfishness is intense, timid, and irritable ; and the 
noble lord was one of those who liked, as little as any man, 
remonstrances or reproaches, loud or tacit, however well they 
might be deserved. They were an offence to him, and on 
iAxis oedhsion of all otheri^; when he perceived they were com- 
ing, he was inclined to make his escape as fast as possible^ 

. Foot Henrietta Compton had learned this by sad experience, 
and she knew that the condition of her retaining any hold of 
, him at all, of obtaining his society, and not incurring his 
lun^r, was to be silent in regard to her own wrongs, and seem 
to feel them as little as possible. At present, however, a 
, ii%her purpose moved her ; and she retained his hand in 
, hers, saying, “ Alcestcr, I wish to speak to you.” 

1 ’“Well, what is it?” he demanded, sharply. “I am in 
, haste, and cannot attend to long stories now.” 

“Mine shall be a very short one,” she answered. “I find 
you are engaged in a new* pursuit,* Alcestcr ; tliat there is 
another butterfly whom jou are now chasing; another inno- 
^ Oent and happ}' girl whom you w’ould make guilty and wretched 
like myself. Of my own love, of my own weakness, and my 
. own wrongs, I am not now going to speak. I will utter not 
<me reproach, so do not turn aw’ay : but oh, Alccstcr, for your 
^ own sake, forbear. Load not your conscience 'with so many 
*orimes ; bring not so much shame ui)on your own name. If 
. not for her sake w’ho has loved jmu more than life, still for 
your own sake, for your own honour; for your own credit, for 
own future peace, forbear. There arc at the court, in 
the city, in the country, hundreds, I might say thousands, too 
"ready, too willing, to l>e the objects of your passion, brief, 
momentBxy, as I know it wdll be. They w ill have no remorse, 
no anguish of heart from reproach of conscience, or from 
blighted affection. Seek therefore pleasure, and you shall 
^l^'ver hear a reproach from my lips. You shall sec no jea- 
; you shall never know’^ the pangs wdiich, perhaps, I may 
But spare innocence ; let it not he your evil fame, 
i^^Kiothing pure could be near you without becoming cor- 

-^i^PshawI” cried Lord Alcester, withdrawing his hand 
forcibly ; “ this is all cant and trash. You are misinformed, 
;Hmrietta, ajid have read me a sermon on a wrong text. Upon 
|iy life I you will wear out my patience if you go on in this 
Ply : nothing but sullenness and tears feom morning till night 
humour nt to tire out the love oi any man — taking your 
Ppi|B in your own rooms, refusing all society, as if you wished 
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to make all tke world believe that I kept you like a prisoner 
in a dungeon, or a bird in a ci(%e.” ^ - 

“Grave charges, indeed, Alcesterl” replied Henrietta 
Compton, “ but are the}" just, my lord ? When have I wept 
in your presdhee? when have I showed sullenncss or dis- 
obedience t<r}’our commands?” 

“ If not in my presence,” answered Lord Alcestcr, in a tone 
of affected gaiety, “ you take care Fshall know you ^eep in 
my absence, and those bright ej’es, Henrietta, do not look the 
better for tears.” 

“ I may w"eep my own faults, if I may not weep yours,’* 
replied the lady ; “ and as to the rest, Alcestcr, yon cannot,! 
should think, cither expect or w'ish me to come down, and 
show myself as your concubine amongst your loose companions 
— liut 1 have done. I have warned yon, I have besought 
you, not for my sake, but for your own r I know wbat it is to 
feel that one has been deceived, 1 know what it is to be con- 
scious of guilt, I know what the pangs are which a w"oman, 
betrayed and fallen, must ever feel ; and I am sure that the 
man who produces them must be guilty in the sight of God 
for the havoc he has made in a happy heart. 1 am sure that, 
sooner or later, if he persists in the same course, punishment 
wdll overtake him from on high, and shame will follow him 
even amongst men — hut I have done ; ” and she turned to- 
wards her own chamber. * 

“ High time,” said Lord Alcestcr, with an angry look ; “ on 
my litc ! this must be brought to an end ; ” and striding on, 
he entered bis dressing-room, and cast himself down in a 
seat. 

During nearly a quarter of an hour, the young nobleman 
rcmaiiieil in thought •, and it w"ould be difficult to follow all 
the confused and intricate lines w"hich his mind pursued. A 
few w"ords broke from bis lips, bow^ever, which showed that 
in liis meditations, the appeal w hich Henrietta had just made 
to him connected itself with some of the events of the night 
before. 

“T do believe she loves me,” he said; and then, again, he 
remained in thought for several minutes. “ Pshaw, it was a 
mere juggle,” he continued, “the fellow- must have had hints 
from the servants. He folio w'ed them wonderfhliy w'ell, how- 
ever, and he had no time for much preparation. It is very 
strange. Yet it must have been a juggle; and Escrick, 
perh^s, was right. He should have been punished for play- 
ing off* such tricks. I must go, how-ever, and quiet Henrietb^ 
she will cry all day ; but a kiss will put all that to rightd. 
p wish she w-ould be as gay as she used to be. There vraa;' 
kom^ pleasure in her society then;” and proce^i&ig to th% 
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poor girPs room, ho threw his arms around her, kissed her 
tenderly, told her that somebo^ had deceived her regard- 
ing his pursuits, and that made herself unhappy for 
nothing. 

Hurrjdng thence, Lord Alcester descended to the large hall 
where we first found him. The table was laid with two covers, 
and all the preparations for the substantial meal which was 
called breakfast in those days were complete. In the oriel 
window, with his feet stretched out and crossed, his head 
leaning on his hand, and his eyes bent with a listless expres- 
sion on the distant prospect, sat Sir Frederick Bcltingham. 
The whole attitude was studied in its apparent negligence, but 
so well had he disciplined art to represent nature, that fcAv 
eyes could have discovered that the seeming indifference was 
assumed. 

When Lord Alcester entered, he turned his head lan- 
guidly towards him, saying, “ On my life, Alcester, you must 
be possessctl by a perturbed spirit to wander out so early in 
a morning. I watched you sauntering back from the park 
looking miserably Corydonish. I expected every moment to 
see you sit down under a tree and play upon a pipe. Is it 
love, my noble friend, that moves you thus early and late, 
like a hare in March or a cat at midsummer?— But tell me 
all about it, while we feed ; for I am famished ; and hunger is 
the only appetite which has any rule over me.” 

Well, come then,” said Lord Alcester, sitting down to the 
table; “ I am hungry too.” 

“ Then it cannot be love,” said Beltingham, moving for- 
ward, and taking his scat; “for I have heard that those two 
prime passions of human nature, love and hunger^ cannot 
exist together in the same stomach.” 

“ I do not know,” rei)lied the peer abruptly, and pursi^d 
his breakfast. 

When the meal was at its conclusion, and the servants had 
withdrawn, Beltingham returned to the subject of his friend^s 
early walk, saying, “ In good truth, Alcester, I envy you, to 
be moved out of yaur bed in the morning by any passion, 
feeling, or desire, hvA pure weariness of rest. Well, what 
says the blue-eyed girl of the cottage? for doubtless she is 
the object of your matutinal sighs.” 

“ Why, she says nothing that is very pleasant,” replied 
liOrd Alcester, somewhat gloomily, but yet with an afiTecta- 
JJon of carelessness; “the truth is, Beltingham, she has got 
|«r head filled full of puritanical conceits of virtue and reli- 
"'^on, et cetera. She is so bastioned in with bibles, and flanked in 
with psalm-books, that the little fortress will take a long siege 
reduce it, I fear.” 
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“ Then take it by storm,” said Sir Frederick, briefly; 
“ that is the best plan.” ^ 

“I do not know,” replied his host. hate trouble in' 
such pursuits; and am half inclined to hate any one who 
gives me that trouble. Bis dat qiii cito dat / and I have a great 
mind to give it all up.” 

Beltingliam mused for a moment, calculating what would 
best suit his own views. For an instant he thought of 
encouraging this despondency; but he knew human nature 
too well not to be aware that the very thought of another 
succeeding when he failed, would instantly raise up a spirit of 
watchful rivalry in Lord Alecster which would be a great 
impediment; and he rejected the idea as soon as formed, 
trusting that if Gertrude w’erc once in the same house with 
himself, he should have no great difficulty in removing her 
from it, and getting her entirely into his own power; especi- 
ally as any plausible offer of escape would undoubtedly be 
eagerly seized l»y her. AfTter a silent ])ause then for about a 
minute, lie said, with a smile, “ IIow Escrick and Farleigh 
will laugh when they find she has foiled you!” 

“They had better not laugh too loud,” answered Lord 
Alce.stcr, sharjd}'. 

“ AVliat, >ou would cut their throats?” replied Beltingham. 

“ Depend upon it, Alcestcr, that they will have plenty of 
seconds in the laughter, if not in the duels. No, no; any 
heat wouhl but make the ridicule wotsc. No, if I wxrc you, 

I would not let them have occasion. You vowed that she 
would be in this house to-day, and that she should stay here 
fbur-and-twonty hours. I would make her do that, at least, 
and In'ing iicr bihles with her.” 

‘‘ I tl.’iiik I shall, to punish her for her impertinence,” said 
the peer; “ indeed, I told her so; but I left her five or six 
hours to think over it, and consider whether she would come 
willijjgly.” 

Sir Fredciick Beltingham saw the probability of all his 
schemes being frustrated even by his own act. If Henrietta 
Jiad time to send her warning as he himself had suggested, 
Mich intimations as she might atford, together with the some- 
what rash hints of his intentions which Lord Alcester had 
just admitted having given, would, he thought, beyond all 
doubt, induce Gertrude to secure herself from further mo- 
lestation by instant flight, before he had time even to lay out 
his plans. 

“You Icfc her five or six hours to consider I” exclaimed 
the knight; “ say, to run away, Alcester, Well, that is one 
excellent mode of getting over your boast. If she be gone 
you know not whither, of course the fulfilment is impossible. 
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A man cannot move monntains, nor always bring back wan- 
dering wenches;” and he laughed low and clear. 

Lord Alcester was not so angry as if the charge had been 
well founded. “ You are mistaken, Beltingham,” he replied; 
‘‘ I have taken care she shall not escape. I have placed two 
stout men on each of the three roads, wdth orders to stop 
her, and turn her back if she appears on either of them.” 

“ Oh, unskilled in woman’s witl” cried Beltingham ; “ do 
you not know that wonjen are witches wlicn they have an 
object to gain, and will ride through the air on a broomstick? 
I will bet an\^thing you like, five to cue — seven to one, that 
as soon as slie can put up in a small bundle, artificially tied at 
the corners, one kirtle, one bodice, and pair of mittens, to 
appear on Sunday next at the conventicle, she will pass 
through all your well-instructed guards, as if she were invisi- 
ble. Nay, perhaps she is gone already. Send down and sec, 
Alcester; and give your man a hint, if he finds her now, to 
bring her teaderly up by the arm, for he will not find her an 
hour hence; or shall 1 be the messenger?” 

“ Oh, no,” aiisw'ered the peer, w'ith a ^sarcastic smile; “ wc 
will send one less worthy;” and ringing the hand-bell, he 
gave the orders which his companion prompted. 

Sir Frederick Beltingham walked to the window, while his 
companion spoke to the servant; for he had learnt caution 
early, by more than one severe rebuff, without, however, 
losing any of his daring; and it was not his policy at present, 
to allow even the servants to sec that he took part in the 
schemes that were going on. Lord Alcester, as soon as his 
commands were issued, seated him>clf thoughtfully at the 
table again, and Sir Frederick Beltingham remained, gazing 
forth from the casement. But the servant bad not quitted 
the room five minutes, when Beltingham turned his head, and 
said, in an indifferent tone, “ Here is one of your fellows 
coming up across the park in great hatte, Alcester.” 

The young nobleman sprang to the window, and gazed out; 
and as the man approached the house he beckoned him to the 
window, speaking somewhat sharply, and demanding Avhj'^ he 
had quitted his post. 

“ Please you, my lord,” said the man, “ Jones sent me up 
to tell you that the conjurer fello^v, who was here last night, 
has gone across the east side of the park with four of his 
blacks, instead of two, and they have done a deal of mischief, 
so that all the deer wdll be out, if people don’t mind.” 

Lord Alcester’s face flushed with anger. What were the 
Iceepers about?” he exclaimed. “ Why did you not stop him 
yourselves? Which way did he come?” 

' Of thesc^three questions, the man chose the last for an 
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answer, saying, “ He seemed to come straight from Win- 
combe, my lord. We saw him riding along the road with 
what looked like an old woman, in a white sheet, in the mid 
die of the blacks. Jones says he is sure it is a witch. 'Wc 
did not see them for a minute or two, after they got under tha 
hill, and amongst the trees, for our orders were to keej) out oi 
sight of the cottage; but when 1 found they did not show 
themselves again so fast as might be, 1 thought 1 might as 
^ell go down to the meadow and take a look; and tiiere J 
Taw them all gathered together rouiid the cottage-door, and 
the old w^oman just getting upon her horse again. After that 
they came dashing past, within fifty yards of us, and straight 
at the park paling. The conjurer fellow w^er.t over at once, 
as if he bad been fox-hnnling, hut the blacks did not seem to 
like that, and pulled out their long crooked swords. Down 
came the paling in a minute, and aw^ay they all went across 
the park like devils.’^ 

Lord Alccster swore a furious oath, and vowed by all that 
he held sacred, he would punish the offenchTs before night- 
fall; but Sir Frederick Beltingham, with his cool prudence 
somewhat forgiitten, and a good deal more eagerness than he 
usually displayed, questioned the man as to wdiether he was 
sure tiifit the people had gone into the cottage, and wdicre the 
cottage itself lay. 

“]*ooh, pooh!” cried J.iord Alcester, *‘this is trifling.” 

“Isot so much as you think,” rcpliec^ the knight; “I will 
take you any odils you like that the girl is gone, and that this 
juggler has contrived to conjure her away.” 

“ TJiat wc shall soon know',” said Lord Alcester, wdtli anger 
and impatience in Itis tone. And turning to the man, ho 
added — “ Away to the stables; have out all the horses in an 
instant; bid all the men you can And, arm and mount, and 
come round upon the terrace.” 

“ All! my lord?” said the man, with some surprise. 

“Ay, all! — every one! — pages and all!” cried his master. 

“ AVc are not in time of war — my house will defend itself. 
You will go with us, Beltinghain, will you not?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” answered the knight. “ I will go and tell 
my people to get ready. As w’^e have to deal with the dcvil^ 
it seems, the more there are to meet him the better.” Walk- 
ing away with a sneering smile on bis lips, Sir Frederick 
BeltingKam retired to his own room, and laughed. He soon 
grew more serious, however, and muttered between his teeth, 

“ Alcester is a fool. By his neglect he has spoiled my plan 
altogether. — Perhaps we may catch her, after all,” he cob-’ 
tinned, after some thought; “and once in my hands, with 
the information 1 possess, she is mine ; unless, indeed, she be 
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like a young pelican poult, which feeds upon a parent’^ blood. 
She won’t do that — she won’t do that.” 

Thus saying, he drew on a large pair of riding-boots, called 
his chief servant from the neighbouring room, and gave 
orders that he himself, the page, and two grooms whom he 
iiad brought with him to Malwood, should instantly prepare 
to ride with him on an expedition. Having done this, and 
given a minute or two to thought, he descended once more to 
the dining-hall, where he found his companion. Lord Alcester, 
walking up and down with an irritable look. 

“ It is as you say,” cried the peer, as soon as he entered. 

The girl is gone; the cottage empty; and these lazy fools 
are keeping me so long for the horses, that the roving vaga- 
bond who has carried her off will be half across the country 
before I am in the sa»ldle — not that I care for the girl — a 
light hypocritical wanton, to fly with a fellow she can hardly 
know ! ” » 

It is all the black beard, depend upon it,” said Belling- 
ham, in his usual tone of badinage; “and a stupendous 
beard it is. I was one lime minded to think that he had bor- 
rowed it from his horse's tail, till I looked to the bottom of 
things ; hut getting nearer him before he went, I liad the 
pleasure of seeing the stems growing out of their own ground, 
near hia mouth, like bulrushes by the side of a pond. A 
marvellous effect has such a heard on most female hearts — I 
would adopt it myself, but that my decoration is somewdiat 
foxy. Come, Alcester, you are growing impatient; let us go 
to the stables ourselves and mount there, it will save a few 
minutes, at all events.” 

Lord Alccstcr readily complied; but the scene of confusion 
and bustle presented by the stable-yard was not to be brought 
inh^ordcr, even by his presence, for some time, and about a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before the whole party were 
mounted and on their way. 

Lord Alcester was riding straight towards the park gales; 
but Sir Frederick Bellingham suggested that it would be 
better to follow the course of the enclosure till they reached 
the spot where the fugitives had passed out. 

“ Where they can go, we can go,” he said; “ and we sliall 
come at once upon the tracks of their horses.” 

This method # proceeding was adopted, and at the distance 
cf about a tx^K^om the bouse a breach was found in the 
paling of nea^^fcwenty yards'^ width, in a sandy lane, on 
the other side%i which the prints of numerous horses’ feet 
were to be seen. Lord Alcester rod^ on furiously in the 
Section which they took; hut Sir !n*ederick Beltinghaip 
]^t$cd, dismounted, and examined ;the traces with great care 
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and attention. He then sprang into the saddle again, and 
galloped after his Mend. 

From Mai wood Park, along a narrow country road, and 
then to the left, through a long shady lane, the marks of 
hoofs led the pursuing party to a common, where the track 
was lost and found more than once. At length the traces 
were perceived again, entering the high road ; and about a 
mile further appeared the very significant sign of the Goose 
in Spectacles.' Every sort of information was afforded to his 
noble neighbour. Lord Alcester, by the learned ..master^ 
Joseph Barnacle, who was not only inclined to tell all he 
knew, but all that he imagined also. From him it v as disco- 
vered that, about eight o’clock that morning, some meHy 
black and white, had arrived with a curious-looking ear, like a 
gilt cockle-shell, that only two of the party could speak 
English, and that those who could showed great abstinent 
in the use of that powerful tongue. They had remained the^e 
for some hours the host said, till, about three-quarters of an 
hour before the noble lord’s coming, they were joined by six 
other persons, five men and one who seemed to be a woman, 
wrapped up in a large white sort of cloak on which Master 
Barnacle bestowed the name of a Caimakan. Nobody saw 
the woman’s face, he said — ^from which he concluded that she 
must be an eastern jDrincess in disguise, — and the whole party 
set out again immediately after the man m ith the black beard 
had bestowed upon each of the last^arrived horses a couple 
of quarts of strong ale, which proved to the landlord’s con- 
viction that he must be a follower of Mahomet •, for who but 
an infidel, he asked, would give Christian drink to brute 
beasts V As far as the road lay in sight he assured Lord . 
Alcester that the party had followed it ; but what became of 
them after, he could not say ; neither could any of his servantg^ 
give further information, for they were of a somewhat bodrisb 
kind ; and though the maids had bc§n wonderfully alarmed at 
the sight of so many blacks, they did not, as women generally 
do, look offer what had frightened them. 

With this scanty intelligence, the pursuing party i*ode o« ; 
but the roads of those days were much more favourable to 
the young nobleman’s enterprise than those of the present 
time would have been. In the first place they wCre -sandy, 
retaining long the print of whatever passed over them ; and 
in the next, they were comparatively but little frequented, so 
that there was no great confusion of traces. The wheek of 
the car had left long ruts, unlike any other marks ; and thus 
assisted, Lord Alcester and Beltingham followed the track 
two miles along the high road, and then for two miles moro 
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upon a by-way, which at length divided into two ae it rose 
over the hills. 

Here, however, a difficulty occurred ; for at the bifurcation, 
of the road it was e\ideiit that the party which they were 
chasing had divided. The car and a number of liorses had 
taken the right-hand path; and prints of the feet of four 
distinct horscb appeared upon the left. Lord Alcester at once 
decided upon the right hand. The men were certain, he 
said, lo put the girl into the car ; and besides, Master Bar- 
nacle had informed him that in it the eastern iirinccss had 
quitted his inu-yard, so that thf^re was no doubt, the young 
nobleman affirmed, that slie would be found to the right, and 
the juggler with her. 

“ I do not doubt it, Aloe^tcr,” answered Sir Frederick Belt- 
ingham ; “but it is as well to make sure of both. 1, my 
three servants, and the page, will take to the left, while you 
ride on the other way. We shall have only four persons to 
cope with* if we overtake them; and you ha\c plenty with 
you.” 

“Oh, plenty, plenty!” said Lord Alcester; “but where 
shall we moot V for it may be late ere have done. Say the 
Sceptre at lllington? do you know itV” 

“ 1 will find it easily answered Beltingliam. “ Good 
luck attend jou!*' and he rode aviny. As soon, however, as 
he was emt of sight of the other party, he halted, and once 
more dismounted to examine the tracer. There was one set 
of hoof-marks much less and more delicately sha[>ed than tlic 
others, and one rather larger, but of a peculiar form, which I 
need not pause to describe ; and, mounting again, Sir Fre- 
derick pursued his way at even a more fuiiims pace lliaii be- 
fore, with very little consideration for his hoisc’ss wind, till, 
reaching the top of the first line of wavy hills, he paused and 
l^azed, scanning every rood and path winch seemed to lead 
onward. 

(TIAI’TER XI. 

Tntp. cottage inhabited by Gertrude Ellerton had remained 
^disturbed for an hour after the juggler had left it. The 
apprehensions which Lord Alcester's visit and threats had 
caused began to die aw*ay in a heart naturally courageous ; 
and the fair girl e^ en doubted whether his menaces were not 
idle words uttered without any intention of fulfilment. She 

g that she should not be called upon to execute her plan 
hi before Francis dc Yipont returned, and that she 
be able to consult him as tti its necessity. Her only 
y was lest what she felt herself bound to tell him might 



produce a dangerous dispute between bim audl his rektieu. 
This renewed feeling of security, howover, was aot destmedl 
to last long. At the end of an hour, old dame Hennage went 
down to the stream to procure water for their plain morning 
meal, and returned to the cottage trembling with fear, after a 
few minutes' absence, to tell Gertrude that she had seen two 
parties of men watching the road on either hand. Hun up, 
my bird, run up,” cried the old woman, “ and see out of 
your window if there is any one on the path through the 
w^ood. A mouse could not get out by the front door without 
being seen in a minute, for the men on the left there look 
down upon the bridge also 1” 

Gertrude hurried to her chamber, and from a lattice which 
opened towards the garden saw two servants lolling listlessly 
under the trees. The cottage, in fact, was in a state of re- 
gular Idockade; and for an in^lant Gertrude felt sick at 
heart with the apprehension of renewed dangers and difficul- 
ties, of which she could not see a probable termination. It is 
sad when, after the experience of many of the world’s iUs, 
w'e have enjoyed a short period of peaceful bUll^hiIle, and* 
have hoped that still brighter days may come, to see the 
clouds gather again upon the horizoU) and the distant thunder 
begin to roar. 

The mind of Gertrude Ellerton was not easily to be de- 
pressed, however ; and after a confused sensation of alarm 
and grief liad subsided, she made hasty preparations for depar- 
ture, gaining confidence herself from the confident tone ia 
which the jugglei had spoken of her escane. She recol- 
lected that al though Lord Alcester’s men might venture to 
stop her if she were to try to jiass them, it was not likely they 
would dare to forbid to others the passage of a public road ; 
and slie trusted that long ere the hour which Lord Alcester 
had named for taking her forcibly from her place 
cither her lovef, or he who had promised to protect her in 
her flight, would arrive. ^ ^ 

Her expectations were fulfilled sooner than she had antici- 
pated ; for ere she* had concluded the brief note which she 
thougiit it but right to leave for Francis de Vipont, in case of 
her being called upon to fly before he came, the sound of 
several horses’ feet could be heard beating the road ; and, run- , 
ning to the window, she beheld five strangely-clothed cava- 
liers stop at the door of the cottage. But the sight of tlm 
horseman at their head removed all fear ; and knowing tl^ 
the moment of dejiarture was come, she hurried back to write 
the last few w’ords, while old Martha Hennage cautiously 
opened the door, and drew hack with a low cry of surpike , 
mid alarm as she sa^ twoh black men in Oriental costume lift 
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what appeared a decrepit woman from a jennet, and carry her 
toa^ards the cottage. 

“ Quick, Gertrude, quick !” cried the juggler, coming in 
with a hasty step. !Not a moment is to be lost. There arc 
parties watching on the road, and if they unite wc may have 
to shed blood, which I would fain avoid.'* 

Gertrude folded her note and rose, saying, “I am ready : 
but who, in the name of Heaven, is this V Surely it is a 
puppet ! ’* 

“Your representative, dear lady,” replied the juggler, 
with a smile, whose place and clothing you must now" take, 
llere, put on this turban, and wrap the caftan round you. 
The mask one of my slaves shall put in his wallet ; then 
nothing remains but a heap of straw. How many a bright 
lady, stripped of her gay clothing aud false face, would be 
little better ! But come, Gertrude ; and you, good dame, 
remember that if questioned you must give no information of 
any kind.* Fear not their threats for they dare not harm you. 
Come, sweet child, come !” 

Gertrude was ready in a moment: the turban was placed 
upon her head; a long, shroud like robe cast o\cr her head 
and shoulders, and brought round over her face so as to 
leave nothing but the beautiful c} es uncovered. So long, in- 
deed, was the robe, that it wa» with didiculty she walked to 
the side of the horse, on the back of which one of the black 
men placed her, while the juggler U'^sibled with his left hand, 
saying, “I must spare my light arm, Gci trade, lest my 
wound should become troublesome before it is necessary to 
draw the sw^ord.” 

“ God forbid that it should become necessary at all ! ” re- 
plied the lady ; and her companiou having given some orders 
m a language which she did not understand, the horses were 
put in motion, and swept round within sight of iw o of Lord 
Alcester's servants, who stood staling at them in stupid asto- 
nishment. 

As the man afterwards described to his lord, the juggler 
pushed his horse at the park paling, ahd cleared it m an 
Wtant ; the black men drew their scimitars, on orders appa- 
■1^ previously given : the top rail of the fence was cut 
Ib^gh at a blow, and the paling pushed down without diffi- 
cile. On dashed the juggler again, as soon as Gertrude was 
byWs side, through the brown woods, and over the silky 
savahnas of the park, the long, dry, yellow grass of whicu 
waving in the morning wind like a rippled sea. There 
BjKl^ed to be a burst of joyous satisfaction in the daring power 
hK which the tall, strong man galloped on, unopposed, 
the whole breadth of Lord Alcester's park. His 





whole chest , eeemed to expand, and his nostrils ext^ded 
themselves like those of the horse he bestrode, while with his 
head high, his figure erect, and a light hand upon the rein, he 
led the way straight towards the opposite side* of the 
enclosure. 

“ Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, with a triumphant smile, looking 
towards Gertrude, here 1 ride as free as a king. Let them 
tremble who sit in the wrong places. Better days are 
coming.” 

“God grant it!” cried Gertrude; “and in truth, once 
more galloping along on a horse's back, 1 feel as if old timea 
were reluming indeed.” 

“They will, they will,” answered the juggler; “yet we 
must not be rash in our confidence ; as long as Danby and 
the lords are in the Tower, your father’s situation will be ex- 
tremely perilous.” 

The next moment they reached the park paling again; and 
a broad breach was made in it, as before. Then riding on at 
full speed, they never drew a rein till they came within sight 
of the little inn which Lord Francis Vipont had entered a 
few moments before they reached it. Little Gertrude 
know who was so near her ; and after a very brief delay, she 
w^as placed in the car, and the whole party set out again 
towards the hills. 

In trutli the fair girl, though closely wrapped from every 
eye, could hardly persuade herself that she would not be 
seen and recognised in the tawdry vehicle that bore her ; 
but when she expressed a wish to ride in preference, the . 
juggler replied, in a low tone, “ You shall, dear Gertrude, in a . 
few minutes ; but we must employ all meansto deceive them.” 

As ^)()n as they had quilted the high road, Gertrude 
mounted the jennet again, and somewhat slackening their 
pace, they climbed the first rises of the upland till they 
reached the bifurcation of the road. There, a wide view was 
to be obtained over the country below, and the juggler 
paused, and turning round, gazed over hill and plain, corn- 
field and meadow, as they stretched out beneath his eye all 
sparkling in the sunshine. 

“ Look there,” he said at length, pointing to a spot some 
four miles distant, “ that foolish lad ^ following. He has got , 
tidings quickly, and has pursued the track not amiss, sweet 
lady.” 

“ Oh, let us on fast,” answered Gertrude, whose eye rested 
on a, moving body, which, though the distance rendered It , 
somewhat indistinct, was not to be mistaken for anything but ^ 
a numerous party of horsemen. 

And are you afraid, Gertrude? ” said the juggler ; those * 



coartly apes imd their troop of mercenariee/would be 
eaugbt in a less plcaRaiit feat than they dream of, were their 
efforts to reach us to prove successful. There are sharp 
things in those sheaths, (^rtrude ; but though probably there 
is not a gourd growing between Lambeth and the Land's-end, 
which has less brains in i% than the skull of any man there 
present, 1 should be sorry to see the heads dropping off 
like apples in a storm, as has sometimes been the case in 
Africa.” 

. “Heaven forbid I” cried Gertrude; “I beseech you do 
not speak of such horrors, if yon would have me retain any 
courage at all. Let us on and avoid them.” 

“ So be it, then,” cried the juggler; “ but the first thing is 
to deceive them as to our course. Here we will separate,” he 
continued, addressing one of the two white men who were 
with him ; “ 1 will take three of the Moors with me. You 
go on with the rest to Illington, Ralph. You will find the 
fair just beginning ; make everything ready against I come, 
as I told you ; and hark, a word in your ear.” 

Dismounting from his horse, the man approached his mas- 
ter, and the juggler gave him some orders in a low voice, 
adding aloud, at the end, “ Let her he decent, if you could 
get such a one, and promise her good payment and two 
guineas to her master, if he consents. Now awav, and make 
haste ; for these people must not overtake you till you are in 
the fair.” 

He then called three of the black men from the rest and 
rode rapidly forward on the left-hand road. Only once he 
halted to breathe the horses, and look behind ; but nothing 
was now to be seen as far as the eye could reach; and re- 
suming their course, the little party wound on throi^h the 
paths and lanes which had been pursued by Lord Francis 
Vipont, somewhat less than an hour bcfi)re. At length the 
salitary house and the little wood in the bosom of the hills, 
came in sight, and turning to Gertrude, the juggler said, “ 1 
must pause here for a short time, but wc are a lull hour be- 
fore them.” 

“ There are several horses already at the door,” said Ger- 
trude, gazing anxiously forward. 

“ I know it,” replied the juggler ; “ I trust to find frienda 
there^ and also to hear that a place of security is prepared 
for you.” 

“There is Ellerton,” observed the lady, looking up 
where, over the edge of the hill, the castle appeared tower- 
amongst the distant woods ; “ 1 never thought to see its 
^Is again.” 

J^evertheless, 1 trust the day will yet come,” said Uie 
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juggler^ bis band kindly upoa hers, when Gertrode 
will be the lady of the castle.’’ 

Gertrude shook her head sadly, but merely answered, 
^^Are we not pasising too near? If we were to meet ^e 
Earl, my mother would blame me, 1 am sure.” 

“ Poor child,” said the juggler, “ you fancy every one must 
know who is beneath this disguise as well as you do. Veiled 
as you are now, 1 would lead you to-morrow through the 
Earl's halls, and pass you on him for a Mauritanian princess. 

1 am iiiucli minded to go there myself, this night, and mock 
him with some quaint shows.” 

^ Oh, be cautious, be cautious,” cried Gertrude, in a time 
of alarm; but the juggler only laughed, and the next moment 
they reached the door of the little inn. 

' Instantly a man came forth, and while the blacks sat mo- 
tionkss on their horses, took the juggler's bridle, hat in 
hand. The person to whom he rendered this attention sprang 
lightly to the ground, and the landlord of the inn, for he it 
was, took liis hand and kissed it, with tears in his eyes, mur- 
muring, ‘^This is a joyful day indeed I” 

To me it is so,” answered the juggler, “ and to you, lam 
sure, 'NVellstcad.” Then dropping his voice, he asked some 
questions in a whisper, and the man replied — ‘‘Yes, sir, he 
has been waiting for two hours ; these are his horses under 
the tree, lie was going away about half an hour ago, but I 
ventured to tell him that 1 was sure the person he waited for 
would come," 

“ And my messenger arrived?” said the juggler. 

“ Yes, sir; and 1 have done my best,” answered the land- 
lord. ** There is the cottage where my poor mother lived, 
and where niy si&ter is now living. It lias three or four rooms, 
and is quite safe ; fur it is off the road, and the Earl never 
passes this way, for he has given up riding on horseback. 
Lord Francis does sometimes. lie did this morning ; but it 
is seldom.” 

The juggler gave a gay look, and kindly smiled to Ger- 
trude Ellerton, and assisted her from her horse, saying, “ Go 
up with this good man to one of the upper rooms. He is an 
old fiiend of mine, and will protect any one in whom I take 
interest. I will join you in two or three minutes.” Then 
speaking to his Moors, he again gave them some directions in 
the language he always used to them ; upon which, taking his 
horse, and tliat which had borne Gertrude, be rode round ' 
slowly to the back of the bouse, and disappeared. 

Set a watch, Wellstead,” said the juggler, as the landlord 
was leading Gertrude into the bouse, and let me know VEh- 
stantly if any one is seen coming up the hills.” 
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I will watch myself, sir,'’ said the landlord ; and making 
a sign for him and Gertrude to pass on first, the juggler turned 
into the room on the left of the passage. 

Seated near a table at the further side of the room, with 
'iBome roast beef and a flagon of strong beer before him, was 
the same stout old man who had been found there some time 
before by Lord Francis Vipont. The moment the other en- 
tered he rose and gazed at him with an inquiring look, which 
gradually assumed the expression of surprise. For several 
moments they both kept silence ; but then the juggler asked, 
“ Do you not know me, ray lord?” 

“ The devil !” .cried the other. “ Upon my life, 3 "ou arc an 
impudent fellow. You said you would send some one, other- 
wise I should certainly have writtefl to tell you not to come ; 
for the sharp axe has scarcely forgotten its trade yet. In the 
name of all the fiends ! rash young man, what tempted you 
to run such a risk ? ” at the same time he held out his hand to 
his visitor, and shook his warmly. 

“ I will tell you what tempted me, my noble lord,” replied 
the juggler: ‘‘first, confidence iii your goocl-w'ill and kind- 
ness ; secondly, confidence in your pOAver and infiucnce; and 
thirdly, Aveariness of the life 1 have been leading, together 
with some longing to see old friends, and to help those Avho 
have been kind to me. This last notion is so strorig, that 
even if you have failed in the efforts you promised to make 
— and Ormond’s promise is as good as his bond — 1 believe I 
shall remain and take my chance ; for I am engaged in some 
matters of friendship I Avill not quit — so that some daj^s I 
must stay, if death itself be the consequence.” 

The old nobleman gazed at him for a minute or two, and 
then burst into a laugh. “ Upon my life !” he said, “ I think 
you might stay at all events ; for that furious heard and 
madman’s dress arc as good as an act of oblivion. But you 
may shave your chin, lad, and put on Christian apparel Avhen 
you like. Here are the papers sealed up to send to you: 
first, a reversal of the outlawry — ” 

’ “ But there Avas none,” replied the juggler ; “ if you re- 
collect, that was avoided.” 

“I know, I know,” cried the other, interrupting him; 

but I have made all sure. There is no knowing in these 
days what tricks the laAv will play. If we said there Avas no 
outkiAvry, Jeflfries or North might say then there ought to 
have been one ; and if we said there was no conviction, they 

I Id perhaps declare that the King could not pardon any 
proved crimes ; and if we said there Avas no prosecution, 
»' might require one to take place, that you might cast 
rself upon the royal mercy. So I, had Wilson, a shrewd 
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lawyer, when I found majesty in a complying mood and 
llallifax away, and we had a reversal of the outlawry which 
did not exist, and a nolle prosequi I think they call it, entered 
at the tail of the depositions, and a free pardon under the 
sign manual. We had hard work to carry it all through; 
but the Duke helped kindly, on account of your grand- 
mother ; and Secretary Jenkins was very civil ; and Seymour 
did not appear. But there is one crime which is not included 
ill the pardon, you outrageous youth. You have kept me 
waiting at least two hours", and forced me to eat the toughest 
beef on this side Calais, just to pass the time.” 

“ Give me your pardon, too, then, my good lord,” replied 
the juggler ; “ but the truth is, I have been detained by many 
things. I Avas set upon last night by several ruffians, — ^for 
they deserve no other name, and smartly wounded. I found 
shelter in a cottage where a poor girl tended me, who, as I 
aftenvards discovered, was suffering shameful persecution 
from some of the same party who had hurt me. Her I had 
to deliver this morning, and this is excuse enough for the 
cliivalrous Ormond. But thanks, deep, heartfelt thanks are 
now duo to my generous friend and my poor father’s dear 
comrade in arms.” 

“ There, there,” said the old nobleman, “no more of that. 

I haA’e not time to hear such nonsense, and if you have aught 
else to say to me on more reasonable ^iubjects, you must come 
to Loiulon ; for I must away at once, otherwise they will 
think me plotting.” 

“ But about Sir William Ellcrton,” said the juggler, as the 
Dube gathered up bis large buckskin gloves, and looked 
round ior bis bat and sword. 

“Useless at present,” said the Duke; “we can do but 
little there, at best. The estates, you knoAv, have been granted 
away, so they arc gone for ever. Then for the reversal we 
must Avait a Avhile. You must make other interest, my friend, 
though 1 Avill do what 1 can ; but the black and the white 
A\'orm, as the allegory has it, AAdiich are always gnaAving the 
root of the tree of life, have done a good deal against me, • 
though Avdien those worms — day and night, 1 mean — ^will 
have dried up the sap, I cannot tell. But i‘are-you-well, lad, 
and shave your chin as soon as may be. — Ho ! landlord, my 
horses ! Bid them bustle there.” 

“Tliis is a case I am deeply interested in,” said the jug- 
gler, detaining: him ; “if you can do nought yourself, my 
good lord, at least giA'^e me some advice how I may best move 
the King on behalf of my noble friend.” • 

“Give the Duchess of Portsmouth ten thousand pounds,” 
replied the Duke, abruptly; “ hut no, I do but jest ; he will 
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sport with justice, but will not sell it. Yon must fry ITalli- 
fax or Sunderland — ^but come to London — come to London, 
and we will speak further.” Thus sayin^. he moved to the 
door, leaving the juggler standing with a sealed packet in his 
band. 

CHAPTER XII. 

There is something certainly in true love that is very enno- 
bling. Man wrapt up in fiis selfishness seldom feels any 
emotion with which the thought of hi^ pcivoiial convenience, 
pleasure, or advantage, docs not in some degree minirle. 
Alas ! that it should be so ; but nevertheless, from the Iuto 
to the knife-grinder, such is almost universally the case ; and 
he who analyses his own emotions, or scrutiiiijjcs the conduct 
of others, will find a little drop of selfi>hncss constantly 
stealing into the stream of thought .ami action, and in pro- 
pdrtion to itSramount, leaving it pure and bright, or rendering 
it foul and turbid. Love — I speak of real love — for as the 
gilding on a piece of base metal makes it to the eye like 
pure gold, so the name of love covers in this world many of 
the basest passions of our nature, — love is the feeling which 
perhaps has the least alloy of selfishness. lIo^y much more 
terrible is the apprehension which we feel for the danger of 
those we love, than any which we can experience ibr our- 
selves ! The heart that never throbbed with a quicker pulse 
at the sight of danger or the ap]>roach of death, will flutter 
like a chained bird if cither danger or death come near the 
object of affection ; and not the utmost longing of our nature 
for any advantage or delight can match the eager desire of the 
heart for the safety, the welfare, the happiness of the be- 
loved, 

1 ^vill not describe the feelings with wliich Lord Francis 
Vipont rode along the path, from the cottage where he had 
expected to find Gertrude, to Malwood House. He had 
determined to ascertain for himself that she had not been 
intercepted in her flight, and the very idea made his heart 
burn with feelings of anger which it required a struggle with 
himself to suppress. Nor was the distance so great as to allow 
hds feelings time to cool. It is very probable that had he 
met Lord Alcester at that moment, a dispute would have en- 
sued which could only have ended in bloodshed, but such 
was not destined to he the case. 

At the distance of about a couple of hundred yards from 
the terrace on which the house stood, was a group of four or 
^£ive old elms, wide in the branches, seamed in the hark, and 
pfejathered, if one may so call it, with green stunted twigs 
^l^ing out of the trunk, from the root to the first large 
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limbs. Underneath these he left his three companions, and, 
giving his horse to one of them to bold, advanced alone 
to the principal entrance of the house. 

The rope of a large bell hung dangling on the right, and 

E ulling it with some of the impatience which was in his 
eart, he made the old hall echo with the sound. Nobody 
came, however, in answer to his loud appeal; and after 
waiting for little more than a minute, Lord Francis, certain 
that the hell must have been heard by some of the servants, 
unless tliey were all very eagerly employed, pushed the door 
open and went in. All was s-Uent, and the house seemed 
deserted. In many old buildings of that period the great 
do(>rs opened at once into the hall ; but such was not the case 
here, and the chief entrance — a little below the general level 
of the ground floor — displayed, as soon as the door was 
thrown back, three stone steps, leading to a long and not 
very broad passage, witli the foot of the great staircase 
appearing about ten j^arcls in ad\ancc, and several doorways 
beyond. A light from a window on the stairs fell across the 
])avciTient, and served to dispel a part of the obscurity, but 
still the ])assage was very dark. Lord Francis, however, 
knew the house from infancy, and walked on, thinking it 
somewhat strange that not one of all the many servants Jiad 
appeared, and somewhat doubting the occupation in which he 
might And them engaged, lie first opened a door on the 
left, where, in the days of the old Earl, a i^ortcr, or a porter’s 
lad, was invariably to be found ; but the room was vacant, 
and quickening his pace, he turned to the right into the great 
hall. At the momeut when he first set foot in it Jthere was 
no one there ; l)ut the next instant a door at the further end 
opened suddenly, and a graceful figure, with a veil thrown 
back from the head, appeared, approaching with eyes raised 
towards him, and a look of sad inquiry on the face, over 
which the many-coloured light that streamed through a 
stained glass window cast a strange unearthly kind of 
gleam. 

It was long since Lord Francis had seen Henrietta Comp-^ 
ton ; and when last he beheld her, she had been in the first 
fresh bloom of youthful beauty, with the rose unworn by the 
canker-worm of care, the lily imseared by the hot blast of 
remorsse. He could hardly believe that the pale lady before 
him, with the dark, melancholy eyes, was the gay, joyous 
Henrietta Compton. There were the same finc-cut features, 
however, the same graceful, easy movement of the beautiful 
limbs ; and, advancing to meet her, he instinctively held out 
his hand as to an old friend, although he had never had more 
than a mere passing acquaiutance with the fair unhappy 
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' Henrietta did not take it, however ; but with a low incli- 
nation of the head, and a cheek which had become crimson, 
she said, “Lord Francis de Vipont, I believe. You have 
brought me bad tidings?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Francis “ I come to sock tidings, 
dear lady, not to give them. Is my cousin Alcester in the 
house? I can find no servant to inquire,” 

“ lie has taken them all with him,” replied the lady, 
“ leaving no one but myself and some women here. I found 
the place as if deserted when I returned a few minutes ago.” 

“ Then he has gone in pursuit,” said the young nobleman, 
thoughtfully. “Dear lady, I must liave information, and 
you can give it, I know ; for I fourid a letter signed by you in 
the cottage ; and I thank you for that letter to one innocent 
and good, for wdiom I feel the deepest interest. Wliither has 
she gone ? for fled she certainly has, to escape one who has 
wronged ypu and insulted her. I beseech you tell me ; for 
she must and shall have protection.” 

Henrietta Compton gazed at him stedfastly and sadly for a 
moment. “ Yon too,” she said at length — “you too ! Arc women, 
then, but as hares, as deer, or any other beast of the chase, 
to be hunted down and pursued by every man who sets eyes 
upon them ? Oh ! my lord, I had" thought better of you than 
I this. Deny it not. What have you to do with a cottage 
girl ? What interest should a man in your station take in a 
poor thing like this? IVhtat means ail this agitation — all 
this eagerness ? Fie upon it ! — fie upon it ! — I wonder if men 
believe that God can see and punisli.” 

“ Lady, you do me wrong,” said Lord Francis Vipont ; “ I 
am not the villain you suppose me. I own boldly and at 
once that 1 ajn eager, that I am agitated, that 1 do take 
as deep interest in this cottage girl as man can take in woman,* 
and yet I call Heaven to witness that tliero is not in my Ijcarfc 
(^towards her one feeling that is not pure, and true, and 
honest. Each man may have his secrets, and most men have 
some ; hut you will find, ere long, that in what I no^v say, I 
speak the simple truth.” 

“I know not how that can he,” said Henrietta, thought- 
fully. “Do you mean, my lord, that you would marry 
her ? ” 

“ Ay, 'whenever she will marry me,” answered the young 
nobleman, w itli a smile. “ But, 1 beseech you, tell me what 
course they have taken. They cannot have gone far ; and 
more depends upon her having immediate aid and support 
than you imagine.” 

“I -will trust you,” said Henrietta ; “ although, after all 
1 know and have undergone, I believe it is folly to trust any 
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man, either in the greatest or in the least of things. Yet 
you have always borne a high name. Dp you pledge your 
honour and your faith ? ” 

“ 1 do,” answered I^rd Francis. “ I assure you, by 
all that is most sacred/that not passion, nor opportunity, nor 
even thoughtless love, w’ould induce me to wrong her by 
a word. What can I say more?” 

j “I ^vill tell you all I know then,” answered Henrietta, 
“ and you must pick intelligence from it as you may. A 
villain gave me the information of her being here, and of 
Lord Alccster’s pursuit. I kncAV him to be a villain ; but as 
I saw he had ' objects of his own to answer by telling me, 
I believed him, though a more i)oisonoiis serpent never 
lived.” 

“Sir Frederick Beltingham?” said the young nobleman, 
gazing in her face. 

Henrietta bowed her head slowly, in token of assent, and 
then continued, — “ I resolved she should have warning ; and 
as soon as 1 knew they had sat down to the morning meal, I 
gathered Irom my woman, whither it was that Lord Alces- 
tcr’s steps so often tended, 1 then wTote those liasty lines, 
which you seem to have read, and hurried down to the 
cottage through the woods, finding that he^ had set spies or 
guards on all the usual roads. When not far from the place, 
1 heard the sound of horses’ feet beating sharply the soft 
turf of the park ; and hidden behind a tree, I saw sweeping 
past me, and taking rai easterly direction, a strange cavalcade, 
apparently of Moors, mounted on slight but beautiful horses, 
as light-footed as deer. In the midst was a shrouded figure 
on a woman’s saddle, and at their head a tall and powerful 
man, of whom more hereafter. As soon as they were gone, 
I hurried down to the cottage, and found it vacant; but 
I left the letter I had written, not comprehending that she 
had already fled. When I returned, however, I not only 
found that such was the case, but that Lord Alcester had 
already set out in pursuit, wdth every njaii and boy that 
could bestride a horse.” 

“ They must be followed at once !” exclaimed Lord Francis^ 
^with his cheek glowing, and lip quivering. 

' “Yet stay and hear me out,” said the lady; “for as yet 
' you know not why, in my owm mind, I connect the flight of 
the poor §prl with that same party of Moors.” 

“ It Avas not her whom you saw,” replied Lord Francis, 

, “ she has fled on foot, depend upon it.” 

I “ You are too quick,” answered the lady ; “ the man 
pt their head came hither last night as a juggler, with two of 
^hosc black slaves. I saw and heard the whole from the 







gallery yonder. He did very wonderful thinga; 'made a 
whole line of spectres cross the wall, and last ef all, Lord 
Alcester’s own father, whom I remember well, with an air 
and attitude of stern displeasure, as if reproving his son’s 
deeds. He showed them other things, and told them many 
a bitter truth, which did not please them well ; but from all 
I saw and gathered, I am convinced that, by some means, 
human or superhuman, that man has a deep and thorough 
knowledge of all that has been taking place here, and sought 
to warn Lord Alcestcr against pursuing any further the reck- 
less course of evil he has hitherto trod. Who the woman 


was in the midst of the troop this morning, I cannot say ; for 
neither liice nor figure could be seen, but she sat her horse 
well and gracefully. It was just the hour at which the girl 
fled this morning ; all the roads from the cottage were 
watched, so that she could not pa?s on foot ; and I find from 
the rumour amongst the w'omen, that the blacks threw down 
the paling of the park, and it is in their pursuit Lord Alcester 
has gone. Kow, 1 have told you all, and you can leaA^e me 
to my loneliness and sorrow.” 

“ i must leave you, I fear, dear lady,” said Lord Francis, 
in *VL kiiiiJly tone, taking her unresisting hand ; ‘‘ but yet, 
believe me, Mrs. Compton, I grieve for you much. I know 
you have been deeply, sadly wTonged ; and though I see not 
how I can aid you, yet should you ever need assistance, 
kindness, or protection, you shall find me ready and willing 
to give it, upon my honour.” 

“ Do I not need it now?” said Henrietta Compton. “ Do 
I not need advice, consolation, support?” 

“ Were I to give advice,” said Lord Francis, “I fear that 
you might think me harsh and unkind, even when 1 sought 


but your own happiness. Oh, dear lady, il I hjive judged 
you riglitly, you can never have known peace since you quitted 
your own true home, since you linked yourself to one who 
not proved himself worthy of your love and confidence ; 
never will your heart feel rest till you have left him.” 

i ; ^|i<Left him !” said Henrietta, bitterly, “ to go whither, my 
Miod lord ? What home have I now ? What place of refuge ? 
!who will open their arms to receive the outcast? What 
s will smile on her return? Who would even give 
^food, or raiment, nr shelter? Has he not put a bar be- 
Imu me and kindred aflection for ever? Has left me 
or home, or support, or trust ? He has taken from 
f bU but what depends upon himself, and denied much of 
1 ^: which he could give, and promised. 1 was no light 
pbn, no artful coquette, I sougnt not to win or to ensnare 
L He sought me, wooed lo3^^ and won at length the love 
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and trust he sought. Then vowed, but to break his vows, sUui 
now— H)h, Ood, what does be now?” 

‘‘ Protection and support you shall have,” said Lord Francis, 
“ ay, and kindness too, if •you will but break this 1‘atal bond» 
My sister 

“No, no!” cried Henrietta vehemently, “that cannot be. 
The noble and the pure would scorn me. It cannot be, my 
lord. I am his slave in his opinion. In ray own — ay, and in 
God's sight, I am his wife. 1 have none to cling to but him ; 
I have none to hope from but him. 1 will never leave him 
with life and ray OAvn will. Fare-you-weJi ! God speed yotr 
on your way 1 1 do believe you are too wise and good to spili 
blood, even in your haste; and I do not judge it wrong to 
prevent greater evil than has already been committed, by 
telling you all I know. Jf I have erred, God forgive me 1 
Farewell !” and, turning away, she quitted the hall. 

Lord Francis Vipont gazed after her sadly lor a moment, 
and then hastened out to rejoin those whom ho had left wait- 
ing for him in the park. But little consultation was necessary 
in order to decide their movements; and following nearly the 
same course as Lord Alcester, they soon C'^me upon liis track. 
The large party which accompanied him had attracted atten- 
tion all along the roads he had 'followed, and plentiful iiifor- 
mation was obtained, now from a countryman, now from ihu 
host of the Goose-in-SpectacIes, now*fr«m a cottager near the 
spot where he had turned from the high road. At length^ 
I-<ord Francis Vipont found himself at the si)ot where the 
hy-way divided into two. But the number of hoof-iiiarke 
upon the right-hand path decided his imivenu nts, ami he pur- 
sued it till the steeple and houses of lllington, with the old 
trees sweeping round the little town, came in sight ; and, to 
his satisfaction, he found, from some of the peasantry retufUi- 
ing from the fair, that a gentleman and a iumiber of servants 
had just ridden in before him. To the question whether there 
was a lady in the company, the answer was “ No ; ” and so far 
satisfied, he went on without slackening his speed, till he 
reached the market-place. 

The scene which presented itself was a gay and busy one^ 
Fairs in the days of Charles II. were very different from those 
which are seen in England at present;, and the original obieots 
which first brought niuubers of men together at certain plueea 
and at cqpftain seasons were not altc^ethet forgotten. Tradie 
was still held in view; and, to tlie coitantry fair» not only 
itinerant merchants brought their goods for sale, but the sh(^«- 
keepers of neighbouring towns (soniethnes at the distance rf 
twenty or thirty miles) sent large .p*ck«g3es of their varioUe 
wares on pack-horses, or ia the farm 
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and daughters supplied themselves with ribbons and 
finery ; there the thrifty housewife purchased her stock of 
woollen goods, or supplied any deficiency which the idleness 
of maids, or the failure of her crop* of flax, might have left 
in her store of linen. There servants sought places, and 
masters, servants ; and horses and cattle — ^ranged generally 
on tlie outside of the mart — with sometimes also both pigs 
and sheep, added to the confusion, noise, and dirt of the whole 
scene. To the fair, also, the quack doctor and wandering 
tooth-drawer brought their impudence, their eloquence, and 
their skill ; and there, too, the conjurer, the juggler, the 
exhibitor of monsters of all kinds, and the professional merry- 
Andrew, found the means of conveying the money of the 
simple and the marvel -loving into their own pouches. 

It was over such a scene as this that the eyes of Lord 
Francis de Vipont wandered, as he pulled up his horse at the 
highest poipt of the market-place, immediately in front of the 
town-house. On his right were a group of lads and lasses in 
their holiday attire, with knots of ribbon in their breasts and 
button -holes. On the left was a doctor mounted on a cart, 
and holding out a vial of brown liquid in his hand, which he 
pronunced, with awful asseverations, to be a sovereign cure 
ibr wounds, bruises, sprains, gout and consumption, di’opsy 
and cholic, the stone and apoplexy, palsy and catarrh. Hardly 
an ill that flesh is heir to was not enumerated in the list of 
those for which his elixir was an infallible remedy ; and many 
a peasant who had quietly borne his portion of infirmities for 
the last six months, and might have borne them for six years 
longer with no great risk, now hurried up to secure a few 
drops of the precious balm, which the proprietor assured him 
was worth a guinea a drop, though he humanely sold it for 
B groat a vialful, out of pTirefihilanthropy. 

Further on, a rustic was stl^gling under the agonizing for- 
Tceps of a stout short man, who held his head between his 
knees as in a vice, till he had torn a monstrous grinder Irom 
bis bleeding jaws ; and a jack-pudding near him, upon a 
painted stage, was making the poor patient food for inerri- 
ment to a little congregation assembled before his booth. All 
around were stalls and tents with linens, woollens, coarse 
cotton stulFs, ribbons, toys, gingerbread, meat pies, and com- 
fits ; while a rear-guard of pigs and horses, sheep, geese, and 
'oxen, were seen stretching far away dowm into the High-street. 
But one object seemed to afford greater attraction than any in 
-the fair, and on it too the young noblcman^s eyes were instantly v 
fixed. Nearly in the centre of the market-place, and not j 
far from a stone cross, a> small space of ground was parted off j 
firom tbe rest by a stout railing : and, in the midst, appeared I 
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a Eiplendid gilt car, raising above the multitude which 
sounded, two human figures. The horses had been taken out 
of the car to give it greater space, and at each of the corners 
of the enclosure stood a ^loor, dressed in rich oriental coi^ 
tumc, and bearing a naked sciinitar in his hand. The figures 
in the car itself were those of a female closely veiled, and 
wrapped from head to foot in a loose white woollen shroud ; 
and a man, fully six feet in height, with an enormous blkck 
beard, and immense quantity of coal-black hair, escaping in 
rich curls from beneath a tall-pointed Persian cap. Over: his 
shoulders was cast a loose robe of green and gold, and in his 
hand he bore a polished wand, apparently of ivory. 

“That is the fellow whom I saw at the inn two or three 
hours ago, my lord,” said Dick Myrtle, “with his black- 
amoors and the woman.” 

Francis de Vipoiit made no reply, for his eyes w'ere by this 
time attracted to other objects, Avhich soon caught the sight of 
his com])anion also. 

“ There goes Lord Alcester and his people,” continued 
Dick. “ flc is making his way up to the car as hard as he 
can iiush ; and look there, my lord, that fellow on his riglat 
hand is the Illington con«»tal)le. I know him well, a cowardly 
vermin — see how he is shouldering the folks out of the great 
man’s way. If any of them w'ere to turn and put a fist in his 
face, he would scud like a hare new started from her 
form.” 

Ihit still Lord Francis Avas silent : soiftctbing seemed to move 
him a good deal, and his cheek turned a little pale, as if with 
strong emotion. At length he said, in a low tone, “We must 
be there too, Dick. — Here, lad!— -you Giles tliere,” he con- 
tinued, raising his voice, and speaking to a youth fioin his 
father’s estates, “ bring one of your comrades, and take our 
horses round to the Beagle. Then come after me with any 
young fellows from our parish that you can find.” 

“Ill a minute, my lord,” replied the person to whom be 
spoke, and Lord Francis springing to the ground, tlircw him the 
rein, brought his sword a little further forward, and hurried 
on into the fair, followed by Dick IVIyrtle and their tw«*ti^m- 
panious. Though making liis w'ay as fast as he could tlnf iigh 
the crowd, yet the young nobleman forgot not his coifftesy, 
begging pardon of one whom he put aside, and craving roor^ to 
pass ol another, though he still kept his eyes fixed upon LoM 
Alcester and liis servants, who were rudely struggling on 
where the press around the juggler’s car was thickest. 

He was still about fifty paces behind the party be ivas fol- 
lowing, when a number of voices in front cried, “Too bad! 
too bad !” and Dick Myrtle exclaimed aloud, “ He has hit the 
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,>girl i^ith the staff. May 1 never shoot another shot if 1 do 
v,iiot lick 3 >'ou, master constable, before the day is over.*^ 

But the otHcer was too far off to hear the threat, and. the 
4aak of vengeance was taken up by another; for a stout 
'country youth, standing beside the girl who had been ill- 
treated, struck the constable a blow between the eyes, which 
made him reel hack amongst the crowd. 

. “Well done, Will!” cried half-a-dozen voices, and it is 
probable that tlic constable would have suffered severely, had 
jiot Lord Alcester, Avhose object was not to embroil himself 
with the people, acted with more prudence than he usually 
displaj^ed. 

“ You should not have struck the g>rl,” he said, turning to 
-the constable who slunk behind. “There, my friends, there, 
do not toucli him any more — he has been punished enough ; 
but let me pass.” 

i . “I do net sec what business you have to push us out of 
our places,” replied a sturdy yeoman, “ I stand here. Go on. 
'Blaster juggler.” 

“ I must pass in the king’s name,” said Lord Alcester. “ I 
^me to apprehend that impostor, and I command you to 
•assist in executing the law.” 

^‘Let him pass, let him pass,” exclaimed the rich full voice 
-of the juggler. “ His lordship wants to see some specimens 
of my art, and to hear some of the secrets of nature. Let 
him pass, and do not be afraid that he will interrupt your 
.^pastime ! He will only add to it.” 

The calm and contemptuous tone in wliicli the juggler 
«poke made the blood rush up into the young peer's face; 
-end, pushing forward, he came close to the barrier, wlien the 
voice of the juggler exclaimed in a tone of command, “ Stand 
•j.therel” 

“No, I will not,” answered Lord Alcester, “for you shall 
answer for your offences, if not for your foolery, and in- 
.^tantly.” 

- “ Then I will make you,” replied the juggler ; and taking a 
forward upon wliat seemed a crystal footstool in front of 
while one of his attendants jumped up hastily behind, 
iliejljcsontcd the point of his wand to the peer’s breast, and 
.ini^lSbitly the young nobleman staggered back, with the feel- 
ing as ii‘ some one had struck him a numbing blow on the 
, breast. 

. “ Villain ! cried Lord Alcester, “ villain !” 

“Why, what is the matter?” demanded the juggler. 

Witness, all men, that I touched him not! This lord’s 
.^ecmscience must be very bad, that he cannot stand a moment 
.-befure the wand of Truth.” 





“ You have hurt me, villain ! ” cried the peer, tearing opeki 
his vest and shirt ; but not the slightest appearance of mf 
injury was perceptible, and a loud laugh from the people 
added to the rage and mortification of the astonished noble- 
man. The juggler did not give him time to recover from his 
surprise, however ; but taking the veiled figure beside him by 
the hand, he led her forward in the car, saying, ‘‘ Stand forth. 
Priestess of Nature, and tell the Englishmen around the truth 
of the quarrel between this lord and me.” 

By this time Lord Francis de Vipont, with his companions, 
had reached a spot within a few yards of Lord Alcester; and 
he turned his eyes eagerly upon the girl, as with a slow hand 
she threw back the sort of shroud that covered her, and let it 
fall into the bottom of the car. He was not much surprised 
— ^for the eye of true love is not easily deceived — when he 
beheld a face and form, pretty enough indeed, but very difife- 
rent from those of Gertrude Ellenon, and a dress covered 
with all the gew’gaw ornaments of a strolling actress. Lord 
Alcester's astonishment, on the contrary, was very visible ; 
for he had not doubted for one moment that Gertrude was 
before him ; and his anger and mortification were equal to 
his surprise. 

“Now’, tell the people,” cried the juggler, “ why Viscount 
Alcester has followed me from Malw’ood hither!” 

“Beoau^^c last night you told him truths he loved not,” 
answered the girl, with a theatrical gesture ; “ and because 
this morning you threw down the fences of his park.” 

A merry and well -satisfied laugh broke from the people 
round, for there was something very jdcasant to them in the 
idea of any invasion of the privileges of the higher orders. 

“ Ay, that is what old Noll used to do,” said one to another; 
“ he disparked many a park.” 

“ Had 1 a right to do what I did?” cried the juggler aloud, 
addressing the girl. 

“ You had,” w'ds her reply. 

“ Give me one reason why,” said the juggler ; “ for there 
be many, but one wdll suffice.” 

“ You had a right,” answrered the girl, “ becaua# he 
obstructed the king’s highway with parties of men, and there 
was no other road you could pass without risk of bloodshed, 
but through his park.” 

“You arc a liarl” cried Lord Alcester aloud; “I never 
told the men to stop Aim.” 

“ Then who did you tell them to stop ? ” demanded the 

The peer was silent ; and the people cried, “ Ha, ha! He 
will not tell.” 
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With frowning brow and burning cheek, Lord Alcester 
turned to one of his servants, and whispered a few words in 
his ear. The man departed instantly ; and, folding his arms 
upon his chest. Lord Alcester remained gazing at the juggler, 
without uttering another word. 

Drawing the large cloak round her again, and casting the 
hood over her forehead, the girl drew back a step ; and taking 
no further notice of the young nobleman, hut by a few w^ords, 
apparently of direction to his attendants, the juggler resumed 
the task of amusing the people witli manifold exhibitions of 
skill, in which the resources of i>hysical science were brought 
much more into play than wras ordinary at that time. ' The 
crowd w^as enchanted and surprised, aliUlc doubtful, perhaps, 
as to whether some supernatural agency was not at w’ork, but ’ 
not a whit the less delighted on that account.. 

When about ten minutes had elapsed, however, from the 
other side pf the crowd there w^as heard a cry of “Make 
room for the Mayor and magistrates ! — room for the worship- 
ful Mayor!” and, bustling along through the midst of the 
people, came two or three of the civic authorities, followed 
by several officers of the peace. The wffiole of this party 
advanced straight tow^ards l.*ord Alcester, before whom the 
Mayor bowed to the very ground ; and while Lord Francis de ^ 
Vipont spoke eagerly and quickly with his companion, Dick 
Myrtle, the Viscount laid a formal charge against the juggler 
for trespassing upon his park, and breaking doAvn the palings 
thereof. 

“ I demand his immediate apprehension,” said Lord Alcester, 
in conclusion, “ that the case may be inquired into before the 
magistrates at once, and that lie be committed to take his trial 
according to due form of law.” 

The worshipful Mayor said something about a w^arrant ; 
but the Viscount was for no delay ; and he exclaimed im- 
patiently, “ No warrant is necessary. He comes clearly under 
the class of rogues and vagabonds, and may be taken into 
custody at once as such.” 

“ He has a licence,” said the Mayor ; “we granted it this 
|^<^ing for the three days of the fair.” 

Lord Alcester bit his lip, but he was reiterating the charge 
of trespass, when to the surprise of all, and of none more 
than the juggler himself, Dick Myrtle pushed his w^ay through 
tbo crowd, and addressed the Mayor, saying, “I will be his 
bail. Master Mayor. Your worship knows me well. The 
^ence is not a great one ; and 1 am good, methinks, for any 

f urity that may be required. I will go up with you to the 
1, and sign the bond with you directly, for it is a pity that 
good people should be stopped in their amusement.” 
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“ Hurrah for Dick Myrtle!” cried the mob ; “Hurrah for 
honest Dick 1 ’* 

“We must have two securities,” said the Mayor ; and, 
raising his voice, he added, addressing the juggler, “ have 
you any other bail ready, my friend ? ” 

“ I will be his bail,” said an elderly man, plainly dressed, 
and bearing on bis legs a large pair of riding-boots, 'who had 
been leaning for some time on the other side of the railing. 
“ I believe the man is mad ; but that does not matter : I wSl 
be his bail.” 

“ May I crave your name, sir ?” said the Mayor, looking at 
him through his spectacles. “ You arc not known here, I 
think. I know most men’s names hereabout ; but I cannot 
say I know yours.” 

“The Duke of Ormond,” said the elderly man. “Come 
along, Mr. INIayor ; I have seen tomibolcry enough for one 
day of my life, and I must go; but if I may give ibis young 
gentleman some advice, he will get home to his own house, 
and keep himself quiet ; for I suspect he is pickling a rod for 
Ills own back, without knowing it.” 

“What do you mean, my lord Duke?” exclaimed Lord 
Alcester, tuining sharply towards him ; “ I do not understand 
you.” 

“ You will find out some day soon,” said the Duke, with a 
significant nod of the head ; «ahd, without waiting for further 
discourse, he led the way towards the* town-house, followed 
by the Mayor and his party. 

Lord Alcester paused for a single instant, and there was a 
hitter struggle between rage and prudence. lie would fain 
have taken that vengeance on the spot, with his own hand, 
w^hich the law would not grant him ; but to shed blood in a 
public fair was no slight offence, and his adversary was not 
likely to he unassisted. His black followers or companions 
were formidable-looking personages ; the aspect of the crowd 
was menacing ; and although in those days acts of the most 
daring violence w’erc of every-day occurrence, the young 
nobleman was for the time overawed, and slowly followed the 
Mayor with his servants, lie might have another motive also 
for forbearance. It appeared clear to him, that he had been 
entirely deceived in supposing that the cottage girl whom he 
was pursuing had been aided in her flight by the juggler; 
and disappointment but added to the eagerness wdiicli he had 
previously felt. His resolution w’as speedily taken to return 
with all speed to Malwood, and never to cease inquiries till 
he had discovered Gertrude’s retreat. He was turned from 
his purpose for a time, however, by a servant on horseback, 
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met him just by the town-house, and placed a letter in 
hk hands, saying, “ From the Earl of Virepont, ray lord, I 
have been to Malivood, and thence followed your lordship 
hither, for I was to bring back an answer.** 

Lord Alcester tore open the letter and read. “ Tell your 
lord, with my best thanks,” he said, “ that I will be at Eller- 
ton Castle almost as soon as you are. Explain where you 
found me, and that I had no means of writing at hand.*’ 

The servant received a reward and departed; but the young 
nobleman paused several minutes in deep thought ere he 
proceeded to fulfil his promise of following to Ellerton. At 
length he seemed to take his resolution, ordered his horses to 
be brought up, entered the town-house for a few minutes,' and 
then mounted and rode away. 

Before the Viscount quitted the town, however, Lord 
Francis de Vipont was far upon his way towards his father’s 
house. The Earl wms out when he reached the gates ; and 
he hurried at once to his sister’s room. The appearance of 
haste and agitation in his whole manner somewhat alarmed the 
Lady Emmeline ; hut it was on her brother's account she 
feared, net on her own ; and when, in brief but kindly words, 
he informed her of the conversatioti which had taken place 
between himself and their father, Emmeliae felt rather relief 
than sorrow. 

“ I feared, dear Francis,” she said, with a faint smile, “ that 
somethiiig had gone wrong with you. Give yourself no 
uneasiness on my account, dear hrotlier. You have enough 
to pain you without thought for Emmeline.” 

“ I must ever have thought for her,” replied Lord Francis; 
“ and you must promise me, dear girl, most solemnly, if you 
would have me know peace, that no inducement, no persua- 
sion, no threats, if it should come to that, will ever induce 
you to give your hand to Alcester. He is totally unworthy 
of you. Bead that letter, from one whom he has basel}^ in- 
iiirod to one whom he is seeking to injure, and then judge of 
- .him as he deserves, Emmeline.” 

, i Give you a promise not to wed him !” said the lady, with a 
Welanchoiy smile ; “do you think it possible, Francis ? But 
*|^givc you that unnecessary promise, as you ask it, and assure 
that could they inflict death as the penalty of refustil, it 
'wbuld have no effect. But I fear nothing ; the first word said 
to myself on the subject shall end all. — ^But you seem in 
7 haste, Francis. It is growing late: are you going forth 
jjfl^ain?” 

Instantly, dearest,” he replied ; “ but you must ask me no 
^4uo8tions, sister mine. 1 trust that ere long I shall be able to 
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explain my wanderings, which for a few days may seem 
strange : I came back but to see you and to seek afresh horse, 
and now 1 must away again.’’ 

CHAPTER Xin. 

With the door fast locked, and the windows all closed, good 
dame Hennagc sat in the cottage which Gertrude had quitted 
in the morning. The sun had sunk below the horizon nearly 
an hour : no moon had yet risen, and by her solitary candle 
the old woman strove to amuse the time in spinning, though 
her hand trembled with fear rather than age; and every 
breath of wind that sliook the casement or sighed in the 
chimney, rendered her terror greater. She had quitted the 
cottage to escape the vengeance of Lord Alcester, as soon as 
she found that one party of his men, at least, had been with- 
drawn ; and she liad wandered about till sunset without food, 
forming plans as to what she should say if she were carried . 
up to the peer’s house to give an account of her young mis- 
tress’s evasion. On her return, she found the cottage as she 
had left it in every respect but one. The note which Gertrude 
had left lor Lord Francis de Vipoiit was gone, and the poor 
woman drew thence the satisfactory conclusion that the young 
nobleman had visited the ]>lacc in her absence, and liad been 
made aware of Gertrude's danger and flight. Siiljl,.J»ot with- 
standing the quiet and nndisturbtd aytpearance of all things 
in the cottage, she could not conquer her terrors, and even a 
hearty meal and a horh-cup full of metheglin failed to reas- 
sure her, though a thousand times she repeated to herself, 
“They will never hurt an old woman like me.” 

Just about the time I have stated, however, her alarm was 
increased by some one lifting the latch, and pushing the door. 
At first she sat in mute dismay ; but tlie moment after ;the 
door w'as shaken with a strong hand, and a man’s voice said, 
in a low tone, “ l^ct me in. good dame ; let me in quick,” 

“No, indeed,” answa^ed old Martha, at length, in a loud 
key ; “ I am a lone woman, and will open the door to no one. 
Go about your business, whoever you are ; and if you want 
anything, come before curfew another time.” 

“ But I must and will conic in to-night,” said* the voice. 
“I have something of importance to say.” 

“ Then you must say il through the door,” replied the old 
woman, stoutly; “your voice will get through faster than 
yourself, 1 can tell yon.” 

“ The woman ’s a fool,” said the man without, impatiently ; 
“put down your ear to the key-hole, and 1 will say a word 
wnioh will make you open the door speedily.” 
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“I don’t think there ’s such a word in the Dutch,” replied 
Martha ; “ but you may try if you Kke, master. My ear is 
at the key-hole, so speak away.” 

“ I come from Sir AVilliam Ellertoii,” said the man, in a 
still lower^tone than he had hitherto used ; “ now will you 
let me in ? ” ^ 

“I think your tongue is mighty like Lord Alcester’s,” 
answered Martha, still doubtful. 

“ Like whose ? ” demanded the stranger, in a tone of sur- 
prise ; “ what is it you are afraid of? If you have any cause 
to fear this lord you mention, you can soon satisfy yourself I 
am not he, by opening tlie lattice.” 

“ That is true, too,” answered Martha ; and cautiously un- 
fastening the window, she gazed out, keeping the candle 
W'ithin shelter of the wall, lest the wind should extinguish it. 

At the same time the stranger moved forward, so that the 
light fell full upon him; and Martha beheld a very good- 
looking man, of perhaps six-and- twenty years of age, uitli 
his hair, hat, and dress dirty, as if with a long journey on 
horseback. His head was nearly on a level with that of the 
old woman, and putting his hands upon the window sill, he 
said in a whisper, “1 must see Mrs. Gertrude directly. Go 
up and tell her, I have a message from her father, who has 
come over, and lies concealed at Southampton, ill in mind and 
body.” 

“Lack-a-day !” cried Martha, “that is unlucky.” 

“It is, indeed,” answered the stranger; “ibr Heaven only 
knows when he will be able to move, and the messengers arc 
looking for him everywhere.” 

“Ay, that is unlucky too,” said Martha; “hut that’s not 
the had luck I was talking of. Mrs. Gertrude, poor lamb, is 
not here. She was obliged to run away this morning, to get 
safe from that runagate scapegrace, Lord Alcester. lint stay 
a minute, and I’ll let you in, sir, for I see you know all about 
us.” 

“ Most unfortunate, indeed,” rei»lied the other, in a tone of 
great consternation; “wdiy, I w^as charged to bring her to 
Southampton with all speed. Do you know where she is?” 

“ Stay a bit, and I will tell you all about it,” said Martha 
.Hennage, hastening to the door. 

’ The stranger entered as soon as it was opened, and threw 
' liimself down upon the nearest settle, as if w’^orn out with 
fatigue. “So 1 have posted all this way for nothing,” he 
said; “but tell me, at all events, where your young lady 
and if it he at all within reach I will go on this very 
v-night.” 

“ That is just what I cannot tell,” replied Martha ; “for I 
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do not know myself, nor did she know, pretty bird, when sh^ 
took wintr ; but I’ll tell you how it all happened ; ” and with 
the minute detail of age, she gave the stranger a long narra- 
tive of all that had occurred during the last two days. 

lie listened very attentively, called Lord Alcestcr's conduct 
infamous, declared that if it Averc not for betraying the whole 
secret, he Avould go up to his house and bring him instantly 
to account, and in the end said, in a gloomy tone, “ Of course, 
she took all her father’s and mother’s letters Avith her, which 
is more unfortunate than all ; for 1 AA^as directed by poor Sir 
AVilliam to see that they Avere burnt instantlj" before Ave set 
out for Southampton, lie fears that if they w'cre found, much 
mischief might ensue. Hut perhaps she has burned them 
already?” 

JS’o, that she has not,” replied the old nurse ; “they have 
been lier only comlbrt, poor thing ; and many’s the hour that 
she would pore over them. Slic kept them like the apple of 
her eye.” 

“It is a most dangerous habit, in these terrible times, to 
keep any letters at all,” answered the stranger ; “ but it can- 
not be helped now’’. All I trust is, that they may not be found 
upon her ; for it might lead to her death, and yours too, my 
good Avoman, if it Avere discovered that you Avere a party to 
her receiving them. These arc dark days, indeed.” 

“ Ahus, that they arc I” replied ]\[artha ; “but as to their 
being found upon her, there’s no chance of that ; for she Avas 
in such a hurry, she did not think to take them ; and I Avill 
bum them all this very niglit, as it is Sir AVilliam's order. 
They are all up stairs in the Avindovv seat chest.” 

“ Hum them directly,” cried the stranger, eagerly; “they 
cannot he destroyed too soon. Bring them down at once, and 
Ave w ill consume them one by one. It may saAT both her and 
yourself from destruction.” 

“ Ihuv lucky that this bad lordling did not search the house 
and lind tliem,” rejoined Martha, moAung towards the foot of 
the staircase. 

“ You would liaAT been in gaol by this time, if he had,” 
replied the stranger, and the old Avoman hurried her pace 
considerably at the intimation. Some doubts as to Avhether 
she w^as doing right, seized her Avhen she had got the letters 
out of the large chest, Avhich formed a sort of scat in the 
window of the up-stairs room ; but she had heard of many 
persons having suffered death in consequence of w'ords Amtten 
in letters imprudently preserved, and apprehension overcame 
all scruples. She carried the letters, some eight or ten m 
number, down to the room below, and found the stranger 
careftdly locking the door and shutting the casement. 
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“Now, dame,” he cried, “let us destroy them all at once. 
Have you fire in that room behind?” 

“No, sir, but I’ll make some in a minute,” replied the old 
woman. 

“ Quick, then,” said the stranpfer ; “ I will tear them into 
small pieces in the meantime,” and he took the bundle from 
her hand. 

Martha opened the kitclicn-door ; but then a brif;bt thought 
struck her ; and she turned round, saying, “ AVliy, I need 
not make a fire. We can put them down on the hearth, and 
set a light to them with the candle.” 

“ True, true,” replied the other, readily ; “ there they arc. 
I will see it done before 1 go;” and he gave her the letters 
back again. But one had already been abstracted from the 
number. 

The old woman carried them carofully to the kitchen fire- 
place, and laid them in a lieap on the hearth, then lighted one 
at the candle and threw it amongst the rc^t. The dry paper 
caught readily, the flame flew fi-oni sheet to sheet, one after 
the other the stored testimonies of parental love were con- 
sumed ; and when Martha turned rouiul, she saw the stranger 
gazing at the fading embers with a smile. She did not half 
like his look ; but as soon as all was done, he hade her good- 
night somewhat abruptly, and quitted tlie cottage. 

“It is strange,” thought the old Avoman, “that he did not 
ask more about the man with his blackamoors, and about Lord 
Francis ; ” but it Avas too late then to think of all that Avas 
suspicious in his demeanor, and locking the door after him, 
she retired to bed. 


CHAPTER XEV. 

To the prosperous and the light-licarted; to those who feed 
upon the luscious fruits of earth, almost everything that is 
new is pleasant; for enjoyment is too sAveet not to pall soon 
upon the taste, and change of object must he had to give it 
zest. Those who know not misfortune, too, have no terror at 
khange; for though nature inspires us with hope as the com- 
' mnion of desire, it is only experience that teaches fear. To 
tWlinfortunate, and those well acquainted Avith adversity; to 
414 b drinkers of the bitter w^aters, every change has its appre- 
ii^Bsion or its pang. We grow accustomed to our lot, what- 
Aler it is, and learn to bear it; but when the actual state must 
given up for another, experienced in sorrows, we see in the 
g»w condition but some fresh cause for dread. 
lIpWith Gertrude Ellerton, the first effect of novelty had 
^passed away when I shall again bring her before my reader’s 
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eyes, and she had become reconciled to her new abode and its 
other inhabitants. 

About eighteen hours had gone by since wc left her at the 
little solitary inn amongst the hills; and now she was the 
tenant of a small house of two stories, in the nearest hamlet, 
or rather, I should liavc said, at the end of the nearest ham- 
let, for it was detached from the other cottages by a garden 
and a field. The other inhabitants of the same building 
were the sister of the landlord of the inn, and a servant girl, 
of about fourteen years of age. The mistress counted just 
three times that number of years, and was still a maiden. 
Her features were rough arid harsh, her form ungainly; and 
love, so oftt n caught by the eye, had never fluttered round 
her; nor had Uyiucii ever prepared his altar for her worship, 
although she possessed some of those attractions of purse 
which often supply charms where nature has denied them. 
She was well to do for her station; but yet had never heard 
the Avords hut rarely unpleasant to female cars. ^Nevertheless 
she Avas not the least soured by this neglect. Nature, as not 
iinfreqnciitly happens, liad compensated for a rude form, by a 
gentle heart, a kindly disposition, and a fine understanding. 
Her voice, too, was very sweet; and though she was quick 
and somewhat rough in manner, yet that sofc voice seemed to 
he given as the exponent of the qualities within, and few 
persons ever fancied long that Betty '\Vcllstead was a harsh 
or unkind person. 

Gertrude understood her speedily, and though the good 
lady herself at first marvelled a little at her guest’s situation, 
and said to herself, “ She is a great deal too pretty to go 
about the country with men,” she had soon formed an esti- 
mate of her character, if not of her circumstances, which 
was not very wide of the truth. She asked no questions— 
she Avas not in the least troublesome — although from time to 
time she Avould come in to see if the young lady wanted any- 
thing, and would gaze at her, with a look oi tender com- 
passion oil her liarsii features, like an angel looking through 
a mask. 

Gertrude, as I have said, comprehended her character 
readily, and was very Avell pleased to be the of her 

house ; but still she thought it better, in the cfrc^unistances 
which surrounded her, to be as much alone as possible ; and 
she rem {lined in her own chamber the whole day, except 
once when she came down to speak to John Wellstead of the 
inn, for the purpose of sending intimation to her old nurse ^ 
her safety and her abode, and of fulfilling her Avord to Francis 
de Yipont, who, she knew, would be anxious and alarmed tiM 
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he heard. The worthy landlord undertook, ^vithout any diffi-- 
culty, to send an intimation to dame Ilennage that she would 
receive certain intelligence which she wished for, if she 
would apply at his house; and, at the same time, he charged 
himself with a brief note to J^ord Francis, which he promised 
to deliver secretly. 

Some four hours had elapsed after his departure, and night 
had succeeded to day, when, as Gertrude was seated 
alone in her own chamber, reading a book which had 
been lent her by the mistress of the house, Betty Well- 
stead herself appeared, with a slow step and a thoughtful 
look. 

“ There is a man bcloAv.” she said, “ wdio desires to speak 
with the young lady lodging at my house. Now it must be 
you, he means, my dear; for the girl, though young, is not a 
lady: I am neither young nor a lady; but you arc both, that 
is clear cjfough, notwithstanding the red bodice and grey 
petticoat.” 

“ lie cannot want me,” answered Gertrude in alarm; “ what 
is he like?” 

‘‘ lie is an elderly man, like a servant, though he wears no 
lord’s colours,” answered the other. “ lie is a quiet, 
respectable-looking man; and I almost fancy he must come 
from the castle.” 

“What shall I do?” murmured Gertrude, speaking to 
herself. “ Ask him, my good woman, who sent him. 1 can 
see no one, unless I know whence they come, and what they 
seek.” 


“ He would not tell his business,” answered Betty Well- 
stead; “ but perhaps he will be more communicative when he 
finds he cannot sec you without speaking out.” Tliua saying, 
she lefl the room, and was absent several minutes; when she 
returned, however, her face wore a bcttcr-satisiied look: “ He 


tells me, lady,” she said, “ that he comes last from some one 
whom he calls Goody Hennagc ; but that he is sent by your 
father, from whom he has a letter for you.” 

“Indeed!” said Gertrude, w'ith a look of surprise and 
j|psure; “then I must see him directly.” 

^WThat is right! — that is right!” said the good woman; “I 
almost fancied, poor thing! that you might not like to hear 
from home. But I will send him up to you in a minute.” 

While she was gone, Gertrude watched the door eagerly^ 
hearing a slow step mounting the stairs; but when her visitor 
entered, after knocking for permission, his face was perfectly 

K ngc to her. He was, however, as he had been described, 
Im, sedate-looking, well-mannered, elderly man, respect- 
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ably but not richly clothed; and he approached Gertrude 
witli an air of deference, which clearly showed he knew 
whom he was addressinpr. 

“.Mistress Gertrude Ellcrton?” he said, after closing the 
door behind him; “ I cannot be mistaken, for you arc so like 
iny lady.” 

“The same,” answered Gertrude, eagerly. “You have a 
letter from my father, they tell me?” 

“ Yes, madam, I have,” he answered, feeling in one of his 
large pockets. “ I have had great difficulty in finding you, 
and have been too long aliout it, 1 fear; but I trust you will 
find Sir William no -worse.” 

“Worse! Is be ill, then?” cried Gertrude, her cheek 
turning pale. 

“Very ill, lady, when I left him,” replied the man, pro- 
ducing a letter wrapped up in a piece of leather. “ lie will 
uondcr what is become of me; for I have now been nearly 
two days away, though the distance is but twenty miles; but 
dame Hennage could tell me nothing about you yesterday, 
only that ” 

But Gertrude did not hear the conclusion of the sentence; 
for she had taken the letter from his hand, had torn it open, 
and -was reading it attentively. 

“ Dear daughter,” so the letter went; “ I have come thus 
far to sec j'oii, and ])robaljly to take you with me to a distant 
land; but fatigue and grief have done ‘their woik with me, 
and I can go no further, I am sick in this small inn, and 
send these lines by o/je whom you can fully trust. Come to 
me, my dear child. 1 think the sight of your sweet face will 
cure me of this ailment: but whether it do or not, 3 must see 
you and hold you to my heart once more. 

“ Your loving father, 

“ William Ellerton.” 

Then came a postscript to the following effect: “ Make no 
delay, my child, as you love me. Beacher, wiio bears this, 
will get a carriage of some kind for you, if lie can find one in 
tlie country; if not, come on horseback. You used to ride 
well once, my Gertrude.” 

Gertrude put her hand to her eyes and wiped away some 
tears. “ I trust he is not very ill,” she said; “ his handwriting 
is strong and clear.” 

“It cost him long to write it, madam,” said the servant; 
“'you may see he took pains.” 

Yes, I see,” she answered; “ the letters are not so hold and 
free as they used to be. I must go directly. Where can we 
find horses, I wonder?” 

* Q 
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“ Why, madam, I got a coach at Illington, as I came along 
from Malwood,” the man replied ; “ for I felt sure you would 
come as soon ds you heard- It is down in the village- below; 
for I had trouble to find the house, and had to seek the way 
on foot.” 

‘^Thcn get it to the door,” said Gertrude; “ by that time I 
shall be ready.” 

The man bowed low, and retired; and at the end of about 
five rainutcH, while she was explaining to the good landlady 
the necessity of her immediate departure, the grating sound 
of the heavy wheels of those days was heard betbre the 
house. 

“ Go, my dear, go at once!” said Betty AVellstcad; “but 
tell me whither you arc going, that J may let those know who 
care for you.” 

“ I did not remark the name of the place,” said Gertrude; 
and drawing the letter from her bosom, she looked at the 
date. “ Amhlecomhe,” she said; “yes, it is Ambleeombe. 
Where is that ? — 1 do not know it.” 

“ It is about eighteen miles hence,” said Pk tty WelUtcad. 
“ Ambleeombe ! — you say 3 ’our father is l}ing ill at i\Ji inn? I 
did not kjiow there was one there. Arc you sure of the 
handwriting?” 

“ Oh, yes, quite,” answered Gertrude. “ The letters are 
rather stiff, hut he was ill when he wrote, and the letters.arc 
all formed as he forms them. The E, I could \ouch for any- 
where.” 

As she spoke the servant entered the house again, with his 
slow quiet step, and took from Gertrude's liand the liitle 
packet she had made up of things tlie most needful. But 
Betty AVellstead did not yet seem satisfied, and turning to 
the man, she asked, “Is there an inn at Amhlecomhe? — 1 
never heard of one.” 

“ Oh, yes, there is, my good woman,” he answered some- 
what sharply. “ Now, madam, the carriage is liere, and J 
fear we shall be late, for it is already past eight, and the roads 
are very heav 3 ^” 

^ “ 1 am ready,” answered Gertrude ; and bidding farewell 
^ her kind-hearted entertainer, she passed through the little 
llarden to the public road. A large heavy coach 'was standing 
close to the garden-gate, with a snmll seat in front, only big 
enough for the driver. The servant placed her in the car- 
riage, and then, with many apologies for coming into the same 
i^,ehicle with htrsclf, took his seat opposite to her, saying that 
he would get a horse at the first town through which they 
passed. 

“That is quite unnecessary,” answered Gertrude ^ “ teU 
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me ho^ all this has happened. I wish much to hear more 
about my father. It was but the day before yesterday that ? 
heard, by accident, of his arrival in England.” 

“ Then his last letter must have miscarried,” said the man, 

“ for 1 know he wrote and be proceeded to give a long and* 
minute account of a storftiy and tedious passage from the 
town of St. Malo to the Southampton Water. He said, that 
crew and passengers, for two whole nights, had remained upon 
the deck in peril every moment of sinking in the ship ; and 
when they at length reached the port every man was so com- 
pletely exhausted as hardly to be able to stand. Sir William 
JCllertoii, he coiitinyed, v/as somowliat umvv.‘]l when he quilted 
France, and fatigue had rendered Inm so much worse that he 
would certainly have paused to take several days’ repose at 
Soutliaiui)lon had it not most unfortunately happened that, in 
going from the port to a small inn whore he intended to lie 
concealed he met a gentleman from London, uhom he be- 
lieved to be his cueiny, and who seemed to sec and recognise 
him. Kothiug remained but to proceed at once ; and horses 
were procurid, witli which Sir \\ illiam Ellcrton attcmj tcd to^ 
cross the country to see his daughter, but became worse as he 
proceeded, till at length, on arriving at Anihlecombe, he was 
I'orced to abandon the attempt and take to his bed. 

3'A'cry circumstance was so probable, and so naturally told.^ 
that if good Mistress Wellstead's momentary dould*? had 
created a suspicion in Gertrude's niind^it would liave 'vanished 
as soon as she heard the man’s narrative. Terror and grief 
she C'-vLainly felt at the account of her failiori.=i state ; hut she 
thanked God tliat she was so near to tend and comfort him. 
In tlie darkness of the night she could weep unol>scrvcd, and 
i'roiu tnvie to time she broke the silence (which the servant 
maintained respectftdly after he had finished his history) to 
ask (pu siioiis regarding all that had befallen her father and 
her motlier since she had seen them. To some of these she 
received satisfactory answer.^? ; but as to other events the man 
irankly replied tluU he could give no information, as he had 
only entered the service of Sir William a year before, and 
had, during that time, been twice to England on business of 
importance. 

Expectation ever makes the way seem long ; and in Ger- 
trude's case, deep anxiety, darkness, and heavy, ill-made 
roads, might well add to the tediousness of the journey. She 
was somewhat surprised, then, when at the end of not more 
than two hours the carriage stopped before a house at the 
road-side, and the man said, ** We have arrived, madam.” 

The moon was just rising over the low ground with a thm 
film of clouds across her disk ; but the light was sufficient ta 
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silow Gertrude that the house stood detached from all others, 
though at some distance there appeared to be a small town. 

“ Is this Amhlecombe, then?” she asked ; I thought you 
said it was eighteen or tw’^enty miles distant ; and we cannot 
have come so lar in this time.” 

Jt is twenty miles from Malwood, madam,” said the man, 
“ but a good deal nearer the Oak Tree Inn, where I obtained 
tidings ol* yon, and the man, I suppose, has taken the shortest 
cut. But this is Amhlecombe ; and that room \\here you see 
a light burning in the window is where Sir AVilliam is. Let 
me assist you to alight ; this step is very bad. Take care of 
that rut, madam. This way, if you please. These people 
shut their doors early ; hut 1 think it is later than you sup- 
pose. 1 had better go up first and just break to my master 
tliat you are here. Perhaps he may be sleeping.” 

“ My foot will not wake him,” said Gertrude ; “I will go 
lip at once.”* 

“ As you please, madam,” said the servant ; “ but I think 
' any surprise might do harm. He is very weak, and 1 have 
been so much longer than he expected.” 

“ Well, perhaps you are right,” said the young lady ; “ but 
do not l)e long.” 

“ Not five minutes,” said the servant, entering the house 
and taking a lamp from a man in a white night-cap and 
apron. This way, madam: there is a room vacant here,” 
and he led the way along a narrow passage to a door upon the 
left. It opened into a small chamber, with a table and a few 
chairs, and the servant, after setting down the lamp, drew 
forward a seat and retired, closing the door behind him. 

Gertrude remained standing by the table with her heart 
beating ; but her attention was soon drawn towards the 
»eiglibouring room by the sounds of many voices speaking in 
loud and noisy tones wnthin. 

“ Ahis ! that my father should be exposed to such noise 
and disturbance in his sickness!” she thought. ‘‘Sleep! — 
how can lie sleep with such sounds going on under his very 
chamber ? I wonder if no quiet cottage could be fdund near, 
to which he could be removed without injury.” 

Some of the tongues grew louder as she thus meditated, 
and she heard one voice say distinctly, “No, my lord, that 
cannot be. Lord William, I know, will never consent to it ; 
and therefore there is no use of proposing it.” 

“ But Sir John ! Sir John ! ” said another tongue ; and then 
the voices dropped into a lower tone, and Gertrude heard 
Nothing more distinctly. 

^ TlSs servant is long,” she thought ; “ can my father be 
Good Heaven! can he be dead?” and she sprang. 
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towards the door ; but as she was about to open it, there wae 
a sound of numerous feet walking along the passage, as if tlie 
party in the next room were just separating, and she paused 
to let them pass out. They went slowly, talking as they 
went, and tw'o or three stopped apparently at the house door 
to hold further conversation. At length, however, all was 
still, save a noise of horses^ feet, which grew fainter each 
moment. 

“There is something strange in all this,” thought Ger- 
trude ; and she might have meditated longer on the subject, 
but her mind was too busy with her father's state to be ea^-ily 
withdrawn fiom that theme ; and lifting the latch, she tried 
to open the door. 

It was locked, and she found herself a prisoner. Tlie 
poor girl’s heart beat as if it would have burst the lacings of 
her bodice ; but after a moment she strove to recover courage 
and presence of mind. “ Perhaps he may have fastened it to 
prevent any of those strangers from intruding,” she said ; 
but still the thought recurred, — could she have been de- 
ceived? Was it possible that Lord Alcester, frustrated in his 
first attempt, had now had recourse to a base artifice to en- 
trap her? “But no,” she answered immediately, “the letter 
was in my father’s own hand.” 

Ko one, she thought, and certainly not Lord Alcester, was 
sufficiently well acquainted with his writing to imitate it so 
exactly. She must be frighteninff herself without cause. 
The door >vas either locked to keep the strangers out, or sonic 
one of them had turned the key in idleness as he passed. 
But then she took the letter from her bosom again, and held 
it to the lamp, and as she did so she trembled. Defects 
ap])carcd which she had not previously remarked ; the imita- 
tion was very good but it Avas not perfect ; the want of free- 
dom in the hand struck her more and more ; and gradually 
tlie conviction forced itself upon her that she hud been 
cheated by a forgery. What should she do ? — How could she 
net ? Flight was impossible : — there was no other door in 
the room but the one by which she had entered. She looked 
at the window, and it was barred with irop from the top to. 
the bottom. 

Still no one came ; and as she sat and wept otic source of 
consolation rose up for her in the midst of her sorrow : “At 
least,” she thought, “ my heart is relieved of fears for ray 
father. If the letter is a forgery, — and that it is too surely, ' 
— the tale of his sickness is a falsehood. They dare not 
surely, ill use me ; hut at all events I will give them no en- * ' 
couragement to do so by showing, this weakness. I. will* 
assume courage, if I have it not; but, I shall have it, too, ha; 
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tile moment of need. God ^11 give it to me ; and In His 
mercy and strength I will truet.” 

S^he wiped the tears from her eyes and listened; for she 
thought she heard steps, but they came not near the door ; 
and then saving to herself, “ Perhaps I can make some of the 
people of the house hear. They surely cannot all be in 
league with this base young man. They will fear the law he 
so daringly violates — at least some of them will ; and if there 
be bat one on my side, that is some protection.’’ Thus think- 
ing, she approached the door again, and sliook it violently, 
calling aloud, “ Unlock the door ! How dare any one keen 
■me here ? ” 

“ Be still ! be still !” said a voice from the outside, speak- 
ing in a low tone ; there are persons in the house who must 
not know of your being here. You will be the cause of your 
own and your father’s ruin.” 

am not to be deceived any more,” said Gertrude aloud. 
** Open the door directly, or 1 will alarm the whole house, 
if it be as you say, open the door and give me the key ; I 
'Will not he detained in a locked room against my will. In one 
minute more I will shriek till every one in the house hears 
me ! ” 

“ Shriek, then, foolish girl, and ruin yourself and others,” 
said the voice ; and the next moment she heard steps walking 
away. There was something in the tone and manner which 
showed her clearlj- that her fears were not groMiulless, and 
without hesitation she raised her voice and cried for help ; but 
as she did so, some one without be gan to sing aloud ; and 
another tongue joined in with pca|s of laugliter and loud 
>oaths. If any persons heard her crU's, they came not to her 
deliverance ; and, at length, exhausted with terror and ex- 
ertion, she sat down and wept once more, A fcAv moments 
after she again heard the sound of horses’ f cet; but these, as 
before, seemed to be quitting the house, not approaching it ; 
and then there was a silence of several minutes. Then a foot- 


«tep in a different part of the house, apparently almost over 
V head, was heard, and thinking that the struggle was coming, 
/Gertrude dried her eyes again, and tried to nerve her heart; 
fbut she was destined to remain still longer in suspe nse for the 
ceased, and all remained quite quiet for half an hour. 

, was weary and exhausted, but yet she watched without 
.a drooping eyelid or a drowsy ear, till at length voices whis- 
pering near the door of the room caught her attention, and 
^i^e listened eagerly. ^‘No, no,” said one ; “ wait at the end 
the passage, and put two men between you and the stairs, 
come till I call ; hut have everything ready.^* 

of the door moved alightly, and Gertrude gazed 
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forward, seated by the table ; but the speaker without • 
mained for a moment or two to add a few words more ; and 
then the key was turned in the lock. The door opened 
slowly, and the poor girl expected to behold the face of Lord 
Alcester. That sight would have been a relief, when Sir 
Frederick Seltingham stood before her. 

CHAPTER XV. 

As the storm beats down the flower and but refreshes the 
forest tree, so grief u hich overwhelms the weak and unstable 
mind, gives additional strength and power to the vigorous 
and the firm. The lady Emmeline de Vipont had known a 
period of deep aiilictioii. She had seen the man she loved 
accused unjustly, driven from love and home and his native 
land to perish in tlie waves ; and she liad wept and mourned 
as few have power to weep and mourn ; for Jiers was a heart 
of strong aflections, and she would neither joy nor grieve 
feebly. Nevertheless, her sorrow served not to enervate. On 
the contrary, it strengthened, by breaking one tic between her 
and earthly things, ller loss was as a shield between her and 
all the otlier darts of Fate ; for sometimes great grief, like 
the wavch of Styx, by one dark ])lunge, renders invulnerable. 
She acquired a calm firmness ^^^lich was very powerful upon 
others; and even her o^^n father, resolute and cold as he 
ap]K‘ared to be, felt the impression of her character, and‘ 
yielded more to her than to any other human being ; yet she 
lost nothing of her gentleness and kindness ; there was nought 
stciTi, or harsh, or repulsive in manner, look, w'ord, feeling. 

It was but that she was firm, and all who approached her 
felt it, notwithstanding her tender sweetness of demeanor. 
Perhaps it was that the firmness of which I speak, displayed 
its only ordinary indication in her perfect command over her- , 
self — her luiliesitating decision of conduct. Each word, each 
movement, each act, was uttered or performed without a 
doubt: and those who have power over themselves have 
always more or less power over others. 

Emmeline : at calmly and quictl}^ in her room for about half 
an hour after her brother had left her. The information which , 
he had given her regarding her father’s design of marrying ; 
her to Lord Alcester, did not seem to interrupt her avocations j 
for a moment. Her determination had been taken instantly—' J 
her whole conduct fixed. The matter was in fact settled, and J 
she instantly dismissed the sulject from her mind. 
wrote for some time, and read for some time, and then walked j 
quietly into a small room, which we in the present day W0ald| 
her boudoir, in which some plants then rare had J 





oolkcied* She had not been there five minutes when one of 
the servants came up from below, and informed her that Lord 
Alcester desired admission. The announcement created nO 
i^tation, but she calmly awaited his coming without the 
slightest variation of colour, or any sign of emotion whatso- 
ever : and when he had entered gave him her hand as her 
cousin, begging him to he seated. 

There was something in her self-possession, and her calm 
indifferent manner, which somewhat puzzled and awed Lord 
Alcester. He had imagined, from what the Earl had said, 
that Lady Emmeline was already warned of the arrangements 
proposed; and, although it must be confessed that he had 
hitherto only thought of her as a very charming and piquante 
girl, — to use unwillingly a French term, — without ever dream- 
ing of wedding her, yet the wealth which was to be her por- 
tion was too great an object to be neglected by a man wdiose 
patrimonial ])ropcrty was too small for his ambition, and upon 
whom, theArammels of matrimony were not likely to sit very 
heavily. He had come there intending to make himself as 
agreeable to Emmeline as possible ; but he had certainly 
' expected to find her prepared for his addresses in some degree. 
No blush, no trembling lip, no averted eye, gave any sign of 
consciousness on her part ; and after a few words of common- 
, place conversation, he ventured to approach the subject by 
saying, had hoped, Emmeline, that the Earl had saved me 
part of a task which I am sure 1 shall execute ill, and 
informed you of his kind intentions on my behalf. But I 
fear, from what 1 see, that you have been left in ignorance 
thereof, and that I must plead my cause myself.” 

“My father has said nothing to me, Alcester,” replied 
' Lady Emmeline ; “ but his wishes have reached my cars from 
other sources ; and I am only sorry that he has ever enter- 
tained a project which you must feel yourself is quite im- 
possible.” 

“ But why impossible, dear Emmeline ? ” said her cousin ; 
“ at least give me some reason for so imperative a denial.” 

“ In the first place,” replied Emmeline, “ because I cannot 
r love you as a wife should love her husband. I shall never 
; lOTe again, Alcester, and I will never marry without love. Had 
^ xioithe unfortunate breach between your father and his, and 
your education on the Continent, prevented you from know- 
* in^your cousin intimately, you would understand the feelings 
! wjErim must ever attach me to his memory. But there is an- 
reason. Not only I cannot love you, but you eamiot 
.Jpfc ’me ; because you love, or ought to love, another.” 

nay, talk not of i^le ties which every youiig man 
||n^ m the giddy days of youth,” replied Lord Alcester. 
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“If you will but promise, Emmeline, to reconsider this mat- 
ter, 1 will break those ties in a moment, and love you as 
'devotedly as you could desire.” 

“If you did break them, I should abhor you,” answered 
Emmeline, warmly. “ What ! do you suppose, Lord Alcester, 
that any woman of heart, or soul, or mind ; any woman 
worthy of an honest man’s love, could know that another had 
sacrificed evcrythinf^ for you, — rank, station, society, friends, 
relations, lionour itself— and that you had cast her away like 
a faded flower, and would still consent to give you her hand? 

O, no ! believe me, such can never be iny case. Hate would 
he too poor a name for the feelings which such conduct would 
inspire in me.” 

Lord Alcester was silent for several moments, and the 
bi^rniug blood came up into his cheek. 

“You do not know, yon do not understand the things you 
speak of,” he answered, at length. 

“I must speak of things, Alcester,” she said, in a softer 
tone, “ which I would willingly forbear, and which, were you , ’ 
not my cousin, I would not touch upon. Even now they make 
ray check burn, but I cannot neglect this opportunity of try- • 
ing to awaken you to a sense of right ; and in so doing I will 
speak of nothing that I do not understand. — I have stood be- 
side Henrietta Compton in many a gay company, and am no' 
bad judge of wbat a woman’s conduct ought to be, and I take 
upon myself to say, that nought but deceit and treachery 'tS, 
could have made her swerve from the course of right. The J 
story goes, and you yourself must know if it be true, that 
you* induced her to quit her home by the promise of imme- ' 
diate marriage ; that you taught her to believe that it was the 
only object which you had in view ; that her mother’s personal 
objection to yourself was the only obstacle between you. , 
Now I ask you, Alcester, have you kept your promise? ^ 
Have you kept any promise that you ever made her ? How ' 
can you expect any other woman to believe you, if this is so ? j 
You pledged your honour, have j'ou redeemed it? — if not, ' 
your lionour is gone.” 

“You are too harsh, Emmeline; you are loo harsh,” he, ' 
said, with a downcast and doubtful look ; “you surely would 
not have me go home and marry my mistress?” 

“Why not?” demanded Emmeline, eagerly. “ How was 
she made your mistress ? that is the question. Did she seek \ 
you? did she promise and vow? did she kneel at your feet?J. j 
did slie swear to be faithful and constant to you for ever, 
you would but listen to her? — Fie! fie upon it! Such 
pretext is vain. Why not? I say again. Has she broken 
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TOWS to ycqpisl^Jpiiis she forgotten any promise ? has she courted 
and flattered^thers ? has she been &lse^ and peijured, and 
dishonest ? if not, with whom lies the shme ? ” 

“ But the disgrace of such a transaction, said Lord Al- 
oes ter ; “to have my wife pointed at as the fallen woman I 
had married !’* 

“Oh, forbear, forbear!” cried Emmeline; “lose yourself 
not for ever in my good opinion: Ask yourself, Alcester, 
w^hen you talk of the disgrace, is it just that she should bear 
the shame of your fault ? that, when 3^011 are the real criminal, 
she should be the entire sufferer ? that you should make the 
violation of 3^our promise the excuse for never fulfilling it? 
There could he but one plausible motive for doing so. — Can 
you put your hand upon your heart and sa}’^ she docs not love 
you? can 3*011 accuse her of liaving wronged 3^011 in an3" shape ?”‘ 

“No, 1 cannot,” answered Lord AIce^tcr, in a low but 
solemn tor*e. “ She does love me. She is incapable of wrong- 
ing me.” 

“Then one more question, Alcester, and if you answer 
Yea, even the vain excuse of thc.world's opinion will he gone,” 
continued Emmeline. — “ Did you, or did 3'ou not — for 1 Jiavc 
heard so — write her a letter in which you called her wife? 
Did you tell her to consider herself as such from the moment 
she quitted her mother’s house*? Did you promise her to 
lead her instantly to the altar, and did she act upon that 
assurance? — You do not answer, but you cannot deny it; and 
I tell 3'ou that letter is a contract. I heard, not a year ago, 
one of the ecclesiastical judges, when the subject was men- 
tioned, declare, that such was the case, and that your mar- 
riage with any other would be invalid. Oh, Alcester, the 
honourable course is open for 3^ou, if yon will take it. Go 
home, acknowledge 3^our marriage as of two years’ date, and 
ratify it by the service of the CHmrch. Thus shall you take 
away her sliame and recover your own honour, which is sadly 
wounded.” 


“I will think of it, T will think of it,” said Lord Alcester, 
turning away’. 

“ Ay, think,” said Emmeline, in a sad tone, “ but think 
^gbtly, Alcester ; for those who think long before tliey do 
mat is just, sometimes do it not at all.” 

Lord Alcester made no reply, but quitted the room, and in 
a few minutes after Emmeline saw him riding fast away from 
the house. At the same time, however, she heard her father’s 


^ , foot approaching, and though it cannot be said she feared, yet 
jshe felt pained at the thought of the coming discussion. Ihe 
^ij^t moment the Earl entered the room, wuh a gloomy brow 
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wd lips compressed. There was nothing like haste or impe- 
tuosity in his manner, but Emmeline knew him Well, and was 
'aware that his anger was not the less violent when it seemed 
most calm. 

“How is this, Lady Emmeline?” he said, approaching the 
table. “ Lord Alcester, in a few words of scanty information, 
tells me that you have rejected the hand Of one whom 1 
thoiifjfht lit to select for your future husband." 

“The hand of Lord Alcester, my dear father,” replied Em- 
meline, “ I certainly did reject in the most positive and dis- 
tinct manner, so as to leave him, 1 trust, no expectation of 
ever obtaining mine." 

“ And this witli the knowledge that it was my wish and 
command that j-ou should accept him!” said the Earl, 
frowning upon her till his eyebrows almost met ; “ such con- 
duct 1 iniglil have expected from your brother, but not from 
you.” 

“ I regretted much to find that it wp^s y^our wish, my 
father,” answered Emmeline *, “but as T felt sure that your 
only object must be to promote my happiness, and to nave 
yieiilcd woubl have destroyed it, 1 hesitated not to say, No,” 

“ Vou are mistaken,” said the Karl, sternly; “my only 
object was not your happiness. For reasons which it is un- 
necessary to explain, I judge that this marriage is requisite 
and proper ; that the interests of xour I’amily and house re- 
quire it ; and if you did not know before that it was uiy com- 
mand, you know it now.” 

“ Vonr commands I would obey, my dear father,” an- 
swered Emmeline, in a calm and gentle tone, “ wherever a 
mere sacrifice of my own happiness, comfort, or pleasure was 
concerned. In all such things I Avouldbow' my will to yours. 
Hut there arc cases where it is not a matter of mere will, 
where it is not my happiness but my duty that is at stake, 
and there, my lord, 1 do not yield. That I could not be 
happy with Lord Alcester were nothing. I might try to 
make a happiness where I di<l not find it ; but 1 will not vow 
to love a man I cannot love ; for to do so were to insult God,, 
whose name I take in vain. 'Fliat it would be with agony of 
heart that I married any one, might be little worth consider- 
ation, when to obey you were the quesliou ; but to marry 
one whom 1 believe to be the husband of another, involves 
the breach of a higher duty than even that of a child to, 
a parent ; and I will not do it.” 

“Weak girl!” said the Earl; “do you pretend to loe^ 
upon an idle amour with ” 

' But he was interrupted in full course towards an argumeuf 
much like tkat which Lord Alcester had used before, hgf ilu 
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servant coming in in haste, and saying, My lord, there are 
twO'iioble genUemen just arrived, who request to speak with 
yon immediately, as they must go forward, they say, to 
London to-night.” 

“ Did they give no names?” asked the Earl. 

“ They did not, my lord,” answered the servant ; “ but 
I know them both by sight. The one is the Lord Russell, the 
other Colonel Algernon Sydney.” 

“ I come, I come directly,” said the Earl ; “ take them to 
the book-room. Emmeline, we must speak more hereafter.” 

“ On this subject, my dear father, it were painful and fruit- 
less,” answered Emmeline ; “ but ])c it as you please, I will 
yield anything to your commands, but my sense of fight.” 

A sense most pleasant to your own good will,” said the 
Earl, Tvith a sneer, and left her. 

Time wore on, and in about an hour Emmeline was sum- 
moned to preside at her father's sup])cr- table, for dinner bad 
passed long before. It struck ber tliat the hour was rather 
early for the meal ; but the first words which she heard on 
entering the large library, where the party of three were 
assembled, showed her that a change of time had been made 
by her father’s order. 

“ If it must he so, my lord,” said the Earl, addressing the 
gentleman on his right, “ we will now to supper, for liere is 
my daughter. But 1 would yet fain hope that you and your 
gallant friend might be persuaded to stay the night.” 

The gentleman whom Ife spoke to declined courteously, 
alleging that were he not to ride fifteen miles that night, it 
would be impossible for him to reach Loudon on the following 
day, and then turned to greet the Lady Emmeline, whom he 
had often met before. lie was a man still in the prime of life, 
though not exactly young, w'cll formed in limbs, and with a 
countenance full of gentle dignity. To gaze upon it in its 
qui^t moments, none would have thought that there was the 
popular orator, the firm unshrinking advocate of the people’s 
rights, the stern and daring reprover of misused authority. 
,.The expression was thoughtful, calm, and serious ; hut 
neither grave nor harsh. It was impossible to look upon 
that face without being prepossessed with an assurance of the 
deep sincerity and truth of AVilliam Lord Russell; and, 
ihough not exactly handsome, there was something so en- 
gaging in it, too, that one can easily conceive from the por- 
^ traits which remain, the qualities which won such deep and 
^devoted attachment from his friends, and which left many a 
'public opponent, but no personal enemy, 
j., ; The other gentlemap, so well known in history — the ever- 
l^lflpaoue Algernon Sydney*^ needs no desciiption hw; but 





yet the expression of his countenance, it may be said, was 
very different from that of his friend and companion. It was 
less thoufrhtful, but more quick and vehement. There was a 
sharp and dashing turn of the eye when anything was said 
whicli suddenly attracted his attention, that seemed to be- 
speak an eager, almost a rash spirit ; and at this time there 
was an habitual frown — a sort of indentation between the 
eyebrows — which might show that there w'as mortification and 
disapimintincnt in the records of his life. At times,- too, 
when he listened attentively — which, by the way, he seldom 
did, for he thought little of oilier men’s opinions — he would 
jiartly close his eyes, and seemed to have a pow-er of drawing 
them pcarer together ; but then the expression was aught but 
])leasant, and gave an idea of cunning as well as daring, 
though we do not find that such an impression could be 
liorne out by any part of his history. The finely-cut face was 
less dignified than that of Lord Kussell, but more keen and 
veheinrut ; sterner, but not so thoughtful. 

As the doors to the eating-hall were thrown open, Lord 
iJu^sell led tlio lady in, iiiquiiing in a low tone as they went, 
while the Karl and Algernon Sydney followed, — ‘‘Is your 
brother not here, dear ladyV 1 hope there is no new dis- 
'igrcemcnt between himself and the good Earl, your father? ** 

“None, that 1 know" of,” answered Emmeline, very gravely. 

You are aware, my lord, that there are subjects on w"hich 
he dilfcrs greatly from my father, and his confidence in the 
justness of hid own views has noi been shaken by anything 
that lias occuired diiice the sad period when those differences 
arose.” 

“I am aware that such is the case,” answered her com- 
panion; “ill one resjiect, believe me, your brother was 
WTong. I, who had the best means of knowing, assure you 
that a jdot really existed, and of a very serious character ; 
hut in another respect your brother was" right, the base men 
to whose lot it fell to discover that great treason, finding it a 
profitable speculation, used it for the darkest ymrposes, and 
murdered, for such is the proper term, more than one inno- 
cent mam ruining many others — among the rest poor Sir 
AViJliam Ellcrton.” 

As he uttered the last words, they were seating themselves 
at table, and the Earl w-a^ already at the other end j but, 
nevertheless, Emmeline ventured to say, “ Could not his fate 
have been warded off, my lord ?” 

“Had he stayed, perhaps it might have been done,” replied ' 
the nobleman, “ and I would have done all to effect it, for ho 
was my very good friend ; but even then I oould not have i 
answered for the iresult* Popular foxy is 0 terrihlo tM agjJ 
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L^dy EmmelinQ,** he added nloitd, ‘^and nought hut him 
Ciuavictiou of right and necessity can justify any man xn 
attempting to rouse or to direct it ” 

“ It the scourge of (tod <oi the pumshrnent of forints, 
Baid Sydney, ^ho had heard the list i\oids, ‘‘and if it ^cre 
oUbener wielded by the Aluughtj hand, \\c should h vve more 
bUsaings and fewci eurscs n])on eaith But cilices arc 
pernnt''cd for good cuist , douldk^s 1 line dun been 
amused,’^ he continued, m d. «nn sti iin, “ l»> ll»e account 
given in the liable of the ehildi<n of Jsiaol ihooMiig thcni- 
sehes a kincr- It was so e\iltnth a Aviekedness and an 
o€encc, that I'Wondtr nitioiis 1 nt not taKin tlu on to 
heart, and done AMthout the dii uc is «upciihtuv 'Jlie 
pnnishintnt Avas ilnioht ns potnit m the sin, too iioni 
tho beginning, except J) Auk J tlnuiv the^ hid li n il> one 
who ^as re ill} a gc oa 1 in lud j lost ( t them verc i(l( Ul ns 
causing Biael to ‘•in 1 1 1 it aa is ui a on 1 i, A\heii i en a\ci 
bent upon’r Using one of iKmsehe to Ijoa uown due i lu]i 
him, that lu should set un things oj Avood and sto ( lu the 


same purpose ” 

“iNo^eitlielcss, ^ A(lnca, tlurc IrAe 1 1 ii ool ^ m the 

world, yf ho A\< K as, ci^pilic* aii} c t) cu u eits, 

was IjOrd Bussell s aiisA»ei 

*‘Katlons, like ainiic^ niu^t hnt Ic uler^ in th Im (f 
wax or of diilicults,” icpln d S\diK\ dici ‘•oi < ci t e \Miid 
had been tasted , ‘ ImtAiiiAAiU diu \ j m I not mmic*' i» 
;ipOii geiicialiy asscit, that fie it k n 1 \e lx en (it ued hv 
troublous e\euts, but tbit d b c* h inm JuAt c t< d (»i 

called forth the (rood quahUes ot i i o h, a d c t 

has rest tamed hij bad cue , and Mi i ^ x i Mi 

hcieii o\e», he Jus fumed Ins ci ecneii ni 1 1 j ' t > tl 

•fiMn of hi;> peO])k ’ 

“I do not 6te A\hat xou aaouIcI luiei,’ ‘aid ll ^ J-.it1 o 


, Ti^epo 
“ T1 


! “ -That the power cntju4cd toe, k uki k t the ac ipli^h- 

^ mnt of good should ccx o Acken the olj' et is tt 'ined, 
^ajosweied Sydney. 

11 ‘‘Metbmks the object isncvci Avhollj atlaired,” icplicd 
juDOrd Buisell “foi thcie aie ft 11 the euflirulaes of govern- 
yieot when the diflieultu^s ol command ha\e ceased , and 1 do 
that constitution is best aaIjhIi proAiiks due cheeks 
Smainst abuse of power, and yet lea> c s it m the same hands 
mllild the aamc eoursd of action, so long as it is not abused.” 

Fatal error I” cned fc^dney; ‘^‘what cheek can ever 
wpiwvtdad sufficient for the purj^se ? 1 know you would 
mm mt what 1 i^alt teiw^ the r:ttht of reaiataime, but is 

to i;i«ter perma- 
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nently eucceaflful ; it is not even temporarily successful^ 
except against the weak despot, never against the vigorous 
tyrant. Intrusting power to one man, you trust a power to 
corrupt as well as to rule ; and the scaffold and the dungeon 
cry out upon the inutility of the boasted check upon dele- 
gated power.” 

“ The voice from the scaffold and the dungeon wiH be 
hoard hereafter,” answered llussell ; ‘‘and will teach men to 
make the check efficacious. The amelioration of all things ia 
slow, most so of all institutions. The mind of man does not 
advance hy leaps, but the slow steps of experience. Each ' 
generation lias its task to accomplish, and it is sufficient if it 
leaves its lesson and its warning to the future. If wc cannot 
save our country for ourselves, we can do something to save 
it for our children, and they must take their share in*1fche 
great work of perfecting that which we leave incomplete*’ 
Von will he surprised that J should say it, but to my judg- 
ment tyranny itself is better than anarchy.” 

“ Antjrcliy la^ts but a season,” answered S3ulnoy, “tyranny 
is pcr('nMi!il. It is the Upas tree which lives for centulies, 
spreading death over all that comes beneath its branches. I 
would lather die a thousand deaths than live one year a 
^ lave.” 

'i'lie Mnvl of A^irepont, during the wdiole of this conversa- 
tion, had MiflVred inider visible unwisincss, 1 have given it, 
without interrnptionj for both Lord Kussell and his frknA' 
were so eap;cr, that, whatever indifferent subject wasTnter- 
poseJ, they spoke and replied as if the conversation on the 
tiipic of government had been continuous; but their host 
frequently looked round to the numerous ser\ants who were ^ 
in the room, gave orders in a louder tone, and more mimitelyt 
Uian w as altogether according to the usages of society, ana 
Pressed his guests to food and wine as if he would fain have 
ingaged tliem upon things less speculative than those th^ 
v/ere discussing. But it was in vain he did so, till at length 
he rtininded them, in French, that there were too many cat^ 
around for dangerous subjects to be treated of in safety. 
Kussell smiled and replied in the same language ; “ Sydney,’’ . 
he said, “ is fond of displaying his opinions, I content myself 
with not concealing mine. He tbinks, perhaps, to make eoaflL- 
verts ; 1 believe that the love of liberty is innate m those ; 
men who possess it, but that the willing slave will never be,f: 
taught to appreciate freedom.” : j 

“ I think it as well,” said the Earl, attK asing the FreittJt/') 
ongne, “ to he, silent^ 
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^ho are apt, from icllcneBS or malevolence, to repeat what 
they hear, of which they seldom* accurately recollect one- 
half or understand one-third. Our conversation to-night 
must have sounded to the ears of the men around us very 
like nonsense, but nonsense of a kind out of which a spy or 
an informer might pick sufficient treason to put our lives or 
properties in danger.*’ 

“ If such be the case in England, my good lord,” replied 
Sydney, “ our laws require a change, as well as our institu- 
tions. If a party of gentlemen cannot discuss the abstract 
principles of government, detached from all particular appli- 
cation, without risk of the cord or the axe, it would be 
better to live in Turkey, where a man is only strangled for 
having too much money, and never for having too much 
wit.” 

The supper soon after came to an end, and Emmeline re- 
tired to her <r\vn chamber. The three gentlemen, liowcvcr, 
remained at table ; and as soon as the servants liad disap- 
peared, the Earl himself brought back the conversation to 
the subject from which he bad diverted it. ‘‘ We are, indeed,” 
he said, “ living in perilous times ; but it requires, my good 
friends, to be prudent, as well as energetic, and to be en- 
abled to show that there is good cause lor resistance, before 
we make the slightest attempt.” 

‘‘ I do not know what you may consider good cause, my 
lord,” said Sydney, “but there have been acts done, far less 
tlian which have brought a king's head to the scaHoid. What 
is the avowed intention to rule without Parliaments, hut a 
breach of that contract between the Sovereign and tlic jicoplc, 
on which alone rests his title to the throne ? W hat is the ex- 
torting of all the charters from onr corporate bodies and 
cities, but an atrocious attempt to corrupt our representation, 
and stifle the voice of freedom and of justice? W'luit is this 
meddling with this election of the sheriffs of London, but a 
gross violation of the privileges of the city ? Let me add, 
that tlie charters of our corporate towns are so many seals to 
Magna Charta, and that municipal institutions are the surest 
guarantees of general freedom. If these acts which I have 
mentioned do not afford cause for resistance, I know not what 
does. Step by step our liberties hav45 been taken from us ; 
and when a monarch denies his people the means of tendering 
moral resistance in the senate, he throws them hack, as their 
only resource, upon physical force.” 

“The right of resistance,” said Lord Russell, “would be a 
perfect check, if it were not embarrassed with one difficulty. 
I^hcn does it come into activity? That is the question. 1 
be sorry say that every arbitrary, or even every 
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tyrannical act, on the part of a monarch or his ministers, 
would justiiy any body of men in takinj? arms against him. 
You cannot fix Inin down so rigidly; the law itselt cannot be 
so clcarl}' defirud, as not to leave liiin many powers which, 
without a A'iolatioii of the constitution, may be turned to 
tyrannical uses. If men were justified in levying war on all 
such occasion^’, there would be no peace in the land, and each 
man’s jwivatej-.ulgment would be a tribunal for tlie trial of 
tlic monarch's actions. In short, it seems to me that the right 
of resistance docs not come into o])cration till the great 
majority of tin* ])Coplc arc coinineed that there is i:o safety 
for their liberty InU in a recourse to arms.’’ 

“In one w<Md, iny noble irieiul,” said Sydney, ‘‘ resistance 
is only justifiable when it is sure to bo successful?'’ 

“Not exactly so,” answered Lord William Kiisscll, gravely. 
“ Tn calculating tiie ]>robabiliiies of success, tl.crc are many 
other ( leinents to ])? taken into consideration be.^ides a nume- 
rical majority. It is not always — nay, I might say ii is seldom 
— that the maj uity of a people are succcssfid in obtaining 
a common objccd. or in resisting a common enemy. Tne great 
things of the \^orld arc efiected by individuals : tiic masses 
are the tools V, if h whicli indhiduals work; and unless they 
be skilfull> liantlled, their ])owcr is thrown atvay. Lut let 
us enter somewhat more into details in considering the present 
state of atTairs in this country.'’ • 

The coiAcrsa turn which ensued was long, somewhat desul- 
tory, and not of such a character as to he particularly interest- 
ing to the general reader. No distinct conclusions were 
arrived atf though tlie tendency of the whole was to show that 
each person there present was firnd}’- convinced, the march of 
arbitrary })owev ^vas proceeding \\ith Fiich rapid strides, that 
open resistance might stjon heemne a duty. 

rrcvente<l tioin meeting in rarliamcnt by the system wliich 
Charles had adopted, of governing without such a^.Nemhlies, 
the only means that the pojmlar leaders had of ascertaining 
the amount of support on Avliich they might calculate in case 
of need, was by liolding personal conferences with the leading 
men of the various counties ; and such, apparently, was the 
object of Itusscll and Sydney in their present visit. The 
Earl was cautions in liis rephes to them, pledged himself 
absolutely to nothing, and argued against the employment of 
force, except in the last resort: but at the same time he 
suffered them to perceive that his wushes and his views vrent 
with theirs, lie spoke with some regret and some bitterness 
of the flight of the Earl of Sbafteshury (then just knowm), 
and he assured Lord Russell that after the receipt of his letter, 
two days before, he had laid out a plan for allying his family 
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to that of his most powerful neighbour ; by which means 
almost all the western part of the county would be at his 
command. Some diflicidties had occurred, he said, but those 
he doubted not to remove very speedily. His only serious 
apprehciisHion seemed to be in regard to his son, whose views, 
he declared, were fundamentally different from his own ; and 
he expressed a doubt that anything would ever change them, 
“You judge, my good friend,” said Lord Russell, “from 
the conduct and opinions of your noble son legarding the 
Popish plot, the very existence of which it is now the fashion 
to disbelieve ; but at heart I am sure there is not a truer 

S atriot, nor one to whom the fVcedoni of his country is more 
ear than Lord Francis. AVill you send him to me at 
Southampton Place, and 1 think, beyond all doubt, 1 shall he 
able to convince him that the time is rapidly coming when 
every one who really loves liberty, must openly range him- 
self on out side — I do not say for the purpose of armed resist- 
ance, but for that of organising sncli firm and general re- 
monstrance, that the voices of the people must be lieard.” 

“1 may send him, my lord,” replied the Earl, “and I 
certainly vvill; but whether he ^\ill go or not, is a question 
more difficult to resolve. Lord Francis has a will of his own, 
I can assure you, and docs not fail to exercise it.” 

“1 will write him an invitation immediately T arrive in 
town,” said Lord Russell, “ and, in the meaiitinie, will take my 
leave, for it is very late and seems \cry dark; ar)d w^e must 
ride some way before we sleep.” Thus saying, he rose ; hut 
before he went, the Earl took an opportunity of >a\ iug, while 
Sydney was not attending, “I will write to you further, my 
lord. Our good friend here is somewhat too bold.” 


CHAPTER XVL 

The reader has been annoyed at our digression : the critic 
hfis pronounced it a fault to interrupt the narrative at an in- 
teresting ])oint, in order to introduce an episi dical conversa- 
tion totally apart from the subject which preoccupied the 
mind. But, reader and critic, it was unavoidable, and of all 
the thousand ways which you point out for arranging the 
matter differently, there is not one which would have answered 
its purpose. I had a journey to perform, and was forced to 
perfilfrm it ; nor have j delayed by the way, but spurring on 
ray pad with relentless rowels, here 1 am again at the little 
g^ot'my iiin, and beside her whom we have left so long. ^ 
Of all those whom she bad ever met in life, there w||Spt 
||g hkiman being whose face Gertrude Ellerton 
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hare preferred to see rather than that of Sir Frederck Bel- 
tingham. She knew him fo be remorfcles*R, vindictive, un- 
principled, daring : one who in an inferior static n of life 
W'ould have fittingly figured amongst those disgraceful fol- 
lowers of high noblemen — then very common — who were 
ready fo undertake anyihing, however criminal, wdneh re- 
quired ci^inning, courage, and unscrupulous determination in 
its execution; but who, placed by forlune and birth above the 
mercenary adventurer, disiingui'-hed himself from the light 
libertines of Charles's court, hy an intensity in his vices, 
which had given them a sort of dignity in the eyes of small 
debauchees, and an impudence in hi^ crimes which had hitherto 
procured them immunity. Since she had seen him, indeed, 
he had learned a cunning sort of prudence from one or two 
sharp le'^sons ; and he alfectcd a sort of indifferent satiety, 
which had in his case as much policy as vanity in it — although 
those who pretend to be what the French call hlnse^ endeavour 
generally to coniponsatc vanity tor the failing power of enjoy- 
ment, hy attributing decay to excess, rather than the course 
of time. 

Gertrude, however, knew him only as she had seen him in 
former years, or as she had heard of* him shortly after he was 
driven ignoininiously from her father’s house, and her heart 
sank when she beheld him. 'J’hcre is, how^ever, a peinllar 
courage in despair, and that came sodii to her aid. She felt 
that her fate depended upon her*ielf alone ; that there was 
nothing he would not dare, nothing he would not do, nothing 
that his cunning would not contri've, nothing that his resolu- 
tion would nor execute. Tborc was no appeal to his feelings, 
to his heart, to his understanding, to his fears, to his con- 
science. She must tru>t to herself alone, and to God who 
gives strength even to weakness. 

Sir Frederick Beltingham advanced with a gay and careless 
air after closing the door, and exclaimed, with a light smile, 

“ Welcome, fair lady, welcome to this pleasant inn. We have 
much to talk of; I have things of great importance to tell 
you. But ^ou arc pale ; you are fatigued with your journey 
and must have some refreshment. Nay, will you not evett^ 
shake hands with an old friend ?" f 

“Was it like a friend, Sir Frederick Beltingham,” askea ^ 
Gertrude, who had retreated to the other side of the table, — 
“was it like a gentleman, was it like a man, to Hring a 
daughters heart by the tale of a fa^hef^ls dangerous illness, m 
order to lure her into your power? Was it like anything but 
a bankrupt swndler, to forge a lettei* from a parent to a childf ^ 
I know nftt you discovered my retreat ; I know not wbil J 
is your object in bringing me hither, but you will find that ^ 
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your oI>ject will be frustrated, and that all your labour has been 
thrown away.” 

“ I do not know that,” said Beltingliam, dryly. “ I will 
try all mild means and persuasions, in the first instance, fair 
Gertrude, and after that all such as may seem needful for 
your own happiness, and your father’s safety ; for let me tell 
you, that much of the tale yon pronounce false, is true. I 
know not w hat my follow added ; for he is a man of marvellous 
imagination, and some judgment — tender too, mighty tender 
of the fair, and he would doubtless have recourse to all those 
little fictions which are calculated to disarm resistance, and 
lead gently and pleasantly to the end in view. But pray re- 
member, sweet Gertrude, that I do not approve of such pro- 
ceedings. I go boldly to my object, and use no falsehood 
with you now. To lead you hither, it w as necessary to have 
recourse to skill ; but now^ every w'ord I tell you is truth. 
You thoui^lit jmu were brought here to ^tend jmur father in 
sickness : you in reality come here to save him from death. 
His life depends ujion you ; and it u ill be well for you to take 
immediate steps to rescue him from the peril in which 
lie is.” 

Gertrude gazed in his face, 'wondering how all this would 
end, but not alarmed by his 'words, for she did not believe the 
tale. She knew him to he so false, she had such immediate 
proofs of his falsehood before her, tlint had he uttered the 
truths of heaven she w'ould have doubted them. She thouglit 
it better, however, not to show her incredulily at once, and 
she replied in a calm tone, “ I do not understand you, sir, you 
speak in riddles, and to ju'^tify such conduct as yours, you 
must be more explicit. 3 am no reader of enigmas, and love 
them not where my father’s life is said to be at stake.” 

“I 'will be more explicit, fair Gertrude,” replied Sir Fre- 
derick Beltingliam ; “indeed, so explicit that no doubt shall 
remain upon your mind. But, first, 1 will order supper, for 
you are weary I see, and must ” 

“ I need no refreshment,” answered Gertrude ; “ all T re- 
quire is to have my mind relieved regarding my poor father.” 

“But I need somewhat more, fair lady,” said Beltingham ; 
cannot live on the chamtleon’s diet, and I liave ridden 
llard" these two days to bring you news. 1 will tell you more 
while they are serving us.” 

then opened the door, and without quitting it, ordered 
fiome one without to bring in supper. On turning back to- 
j^a^ds the table again, however^ Beltingham contrived to 
yl&roacb, without any apparent design, the side on which 
^fi^tude had been standing; but she became |iware of his 
i Py qBnTie before it was fttlly executed, and instantly moved to 
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the other side, resolved to have some defence at least against 
a man who had once insulted her. 

“ I am anxious, sir,” she said, “ to hear of my father. If 
you have anything true to tell, I beseech you not to keep me 
longer in suspense.” 

“ You shall have proofs of its truth,” replied Bellingham ; 
“but first I will snow you the exact position in which he 
stands, and then you shall judge of the measures to be taken 
for his safety yourself. Thus, tlien, it is, fair lady' — but, in 
the meantime, I beseech you, draw yourself that seat ; my 
touching it, T see, would profane it for you — your father 
landed at Southampton ten days ago. This fact, I think, you 
are already aware of?” 

lie put it as a question, but Gerlrude was silent, and he 
went on — “The first pen:oii wdiom Sir William met, of all 
his old acquaintances, was my humble self. hTow, he ivas 
wondci fully' impnidt-nt in coming at all, for he is now under 
outlawry, as y ou w'Sl k}iow ; but, perhaps, you are not quite 
aware that, if taken, the process that follows is very^ simple : 
the captor hands liini to the sherilf, the sheriff to the hang- 
man. yo form of trial is needed, no investigation, but the 
mere reading of his outlawry’, and proof of his identity, — 
then, death 1 ” 

lie pronounced the last W'ords very slowly”, and Gertrude 
prcs<5c<i Jicr hand upon lier eves for an instant. “ Jt w’as im- 
lunidcnt, then, to conic at all,” continued Boltingbam ; “but 
still more imprudent to land at Southampton. As 1 saw him, 
he saw me, hut w’ould not recognise one whom he judged a 
dangerous acquaintance. He hurried to an i!iu, I followed, 
and had nought to do but say to the first constable I met, 

‘ Arrest me tliat man ; lie is an outlaw.’ But I am more his 
friend than he believes, fair Gertrude. I bear no malice for* 
past iinkindncss. I not only forbore, but aided his depar- 
ture, telling the landhud of the inn to let him haAC horses at 
his own price, and that I would pay the surplus *, assuring 
him, which was true enough, that the gcntlcuuui Avas hound 
upon business of importance, in A\hich tlic king's majesty AA’as 
concerned.” 

“God rcAvard you for it!” cried Gertrude, Avarmly: hut 
the motives which lie soon after displayed loAvered her grati- 
tude considerably. 

“I Avould not accompany him on the road myt-elf,” con- 
tinued Beltingham, well satisfied with the progres'S he had 
made, and dclermined to jmrsuc the same strain ; “ but I 
sent tAvo servants to follow him and give him aid in case of 
need, wliilc I remained at the inn to ^uard against any danger . g: 
from inquiry on the part of the magistrates, who are ^ 
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what curious in regard to strangers arriving from France. 
He went off* in great haste, and, in the hurry, left upon the 
table in the upper room where he had been lodged for a 
while, this small case, which the landlord brought to me, as 
one who had shown an intcri‘st in tlm traveller.” 

At the same time Beltingham drew forth a little bijouticre, 
as it was called, of shagreen, and opened it, when, in the 
midst of several trinkets which she remembered well, Ger- 
trude beheld a small portrait of her mother set in diamonds. 
“Now,” said Beltingham, in continuation, “1 must tell you 
that if my good man Preston informed you Sir William is 
very ill, he exaggerated ; but, nevertheless, tiie tale is not 
altogether imtiue. Tie readied Amblecombe, coming, 1 
believe, to visit you; but, within a few steps of the inn door, 
his horse fell and crushed his leg, so that to ride further for 
a week or more is altogether impossible. !My servants stay 
near him, and have, doubtless, found me^is to aid him, though 
they are dtterly ignorant of who or what he is, lor 1 would 
not trust them with so dangerous a secret.” 

“Then, is he really here V ” cried Gertrude ; “is he really 
in this house ? Oh, let ine fly to him ! ” 

“ You mistake, you mistake, dear lady,” replied Sir Fre- 
derick Beltingham ; this is not Amblecombe. You are live- 
and-twenty miles distant from that place.”:! 

Gertrude sank back into the scat from wliicli she had risen, 
murmuring, “This is cruel ! this is base I” 

“ To go to him immediately depends upon yourself,” said 
Beltingham ; “ you have but to speak one word.” 

“ Let me go, then,” cried Gertrude, gazing in his face ; but 
she , instantly saw she had not understood him rightly ; and 
she asked, in a low and anxious tone, “ What is it? ” 

> Two servants, however, entered at the moment, and placed 
upon the table a clean white cloth, several plates, and forks, 
and spoons, a large knife for carving, three dishes of meat, 
apparently, by the odour, exceedingly well cooked, a cork- 
screw, and two long- necked bottles, with glasses. 

Sir Frederick Beltingham maintained a perfect silence 
while they were busy spreading the cloth and making the 
other arrangements of the tabic; but as soon as that was 
4oue he made them a sign, and the men withdrew and closed 
the door. 

,>j;When they were gone, he drew his chair nearer to the 
and leaning across, said, in a low and gentle voicCi 
\“The word is. Yes! Ladv, I love you more than life, 
ibonour, fortune, heaven I You must be mine 1 ” 

, ^^ertrude replied not by a word, but the sudden and irre- 
horror and disgust that overspread her face, 
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«tung Bellingham to the heart. The passionate expression of 
.his countenance passed away, and it became cold and stern. 

Your father’s life is in your hands,” lie said ; “ there is a 
priest within a hundred yards who will unite us ; but yet do 
not answer now. 1 will give yuu some time lor thought. 
We will to supper ; you shall reply when you arc relreshed 
and have thought ; but lei the circumstances sink deep into 
your mind, and reply not rashly.” 

Sir Frederick Bcltingham then seemed to cast off all 
memory of what had passed, assumed the cliaracter. of the 
-courteous, if not the gay entertainer, spoke lighth% though 
in a tender tone, of several indifferent subjects, did not ven- 
ture to Jest, but yet let all he said be cheerful, as if to offer a 
contrast to the gloomy reflections which he knew lay in Ger- 
trude’s breast, and to render them more dark. 

:* And what was Gertrude’s conduct? For some minutes she 
was silent, made np reply to anything he said, nciiher ac- 
cepted nor refused the viaiuls he oifered, but seemed to 
remain plunged in the dark ocean of thought into which his 
words iiad cast her. But then suddenly she looked up as 
cue awakened from sleep. It seemed to him as if she had 
taken her resolution, whatever it was ; and from her manner, 
he judged that it was favourable to his wishes, for she now 
answered when he spoke, — ^iii a tone of deep melancholy, it 
is true, hut still not harshly, lie tliouglit that, peihaps, she 
might judge herself honoured that he stiil j>roposccl to wed 
the d'jwerless daughter of an outlaw, and that such conclu- 
sions had been conic to by her oivn mind. lie little knew 
Gertrude Fllerton. However, she took some ot the food 
that WMS ]>hiced before her, ft»r she knew that the vigour of 
the mind is often affected by the w^cakness of the body; and 
when he offered her wine, she did not refuse it, but w’atched 
him as he drew' out the cork, for if she had seen any sign of 
the bottle having been o])cned before, she would not have 
tasted what it contained. She had heard strange tales of the 
drugged potions of those days, and she was resolved tllat her 
senses should not be lulled to sleep. All was fair, however ; ' 

the bottle had evidently not been opened, and she drank a ; 
small portion of the wdne. He filled his own glass often, and 
drained it to the last drop. He opened even the other bottle, . 
and began upon it, till his cheek became somewhat flushed, 
and his eye unnaturally bright. Gertrude saw it with alarm, 
and her last hope was, that he w'ould go on till excitement ^ 
sunk into stupidity. But he wras'too wary for that, and at ; 
length, remarking, “The fools have brought no fruit,** he " 
rose, and partly opened the door, as if wiih the intention of J], 
ordering some. He withdrew^ instantly, however, and 
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it again ; but while it had been open, a sound had reached 
Gertrude’s ear as if several horses were before the house. 
After a moment’s pause near the door, while he seemed to 
listen, a smile, somewhat bitter and sneering, came upon his 
lip, and drawing the door back a very little, he put out his 
arm, and brought the key into the inside. 

Poor Gertrude watched his proceedings with an eager eye, 
then cast a hasty glance over the table, and stretching forth 
her hand, wdiile his back was turned, took up the large knife, 
and concealed it beneath the cloth. At the same moment she 
thought she heard distant steps, and Belli rigb am turned the 
key in the door, saying, “ Now we shall not l)e iritcrrupted.” 

beg yon would not lock the door, Sir Frederick Bclt- 
ngham,” said Gertrude, aloud ; “for that there can be no oc- 
casion, as your men witliout there keep me prisoner enough.” 

Beltingham made no answer but by a single smile, and re- 
turning to the table, took his seat opposite. “Jt is time, 
sw'cet Gertrude,” be snid, gazing at her with a look of pas- 
sion, “that we should come to some conclusion. Will you 
go to your father? In other wawds, will you instantly give 
me your hand? I offer you mine: my heart you have had 
for years. Will you save your father’s li(e? But say the 
word, and I send for the ])ricst at once. Are you mine? ” 

“No, 1 am not, Sir Frederick Beltingham,” answered Ger- 
trude, vith a great effort. “In the first place, 1 do not 
believe the tale you have told. One deceit makes me suspect 
another.” 

“I swear by all I hold sacred!” cried Beltingham, vehe- 
mently. “ riave 1 not given you proof’ of what 1 told you? 
Do you think tliat, once having seen and recognised him on 
tliese shores, I would ever lose sight of him again till you 
were mine ? But these doubts are pretended, as an excuse 
to your own conscience for the sacrifice of your father. Now, 
I tell you, Gertrude lilllcrtoii, that even if you dare to make 
that sacrifice, — if you are resolved coldlj*^ to leave your 
parent to the fate that sliall certainly overtake him, — it shall 
not serve jwr purpose. You know me, Gertrude, and that 
1 will keep my word. If you are not my wife, you shall be 
worse. 1 have oficred you an honourable fate, and your 
father’s life ; do n(»t you madly seek dishonour, and a parent’s 
death, (^irl, remember that you ai'e in my power, as well as 
your father.” 

“Not so much as you suppose, sir,” answered Gertrude, 
with a dauntless look, for her spirit rose with indignation. 
'^‘ You think me defenceless; I am so no longer:” and she 
Raised her hand, clasped tight round the liandl^ of the sliarp- 
^^ointed kuife. 
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“ Put it down on the table,” cried Beltingham, in a voice 
^of thunder. 

“ I will not,” answered Gertrude, firmly. “It is here my 
only defence, iny only friend. Do not deceive j^ourself, 
cither, sir ; for if you attempt to touch me, I will use it.” 

“You shall see that,” cried Beltingham; and darting 
round the table, he sprang upon her. Had Gertrude struck 
one blow, he was a dead man ; for as he stretched forth his 
arms to clasp her, his breast was left unguarded ; but a mo- 
ment of hesitation lost her the advantage. Her heart failed 
— she could not strike, and the next instant both her wrists 
were caught in his strong grasj). But in terror and agitation, 
she uttered shriek upon sliriek, and she thought she heard 
steps running quick. 

“ Silence 1 silence ! ” he cried ; “I will not hurt you — did 
but jest — Silence ! put down the knife.” 

But Gertrude held it fast, and, encouraged by his evident 
alarm, shrieked for help again and again. 

The next instant the door "was shaken violently and burst 
open into the room, and two gentlemen rushed in with their 
swords drawn, followed by several servants. 

Beltingliam let go liis hold, took a step back, and un- 
sheathed his rapier, exclaiming, “Back! AVhat seek you 
here? How dare you intrude?” 

Gertrude sjjrang forw'urd, and fell ovcrpow’crcd at the feet 
of AVilliam Lord Russell, wliile the gentleman at his side 
darted past her, and she heard the clasliing of swords. 

“Separate them! separate them!” cried Lord Russell, as 
she clasped liis knees ; but the next instant there W’as a 
groan, a heavy fall, aud a dead silence. 

CIIAPTEll XVII. 

How often, when we gaze upon the magnificence of the 
summer storm, the hrightness of the rapid lightning leaves 
the eye insensible for many minutes after to any less vivid 
light ; and often, in the same manner, the passing of a rapid 
and momentous event, w'hich rclicA^es us from some great peril, 
leaves us unconscious of all else for a time. The sense of 
deliverance was all that Gertrude felt for several minutes. 
She saw' not who were those that had entered ; she beheld not 
what passed at the other side of the i\)om. She w’as delivered; 
that W’as enough : and her spirit was returning thanks to God, 
while the bo(l\, under the persisting influence of terror, was 
still at l^ord Russell’s feet, and the arms clasping his knees. 

“ You have killed him, I fear, Sydney,” wxrc the first 
words she distinctly heard. “ Is he <£eadV” 
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“I neither know nor care,” answered Algernon Sydney, 
putting up his sword. “ I found him offering violence to a 
woman. He drew first, to maintain the wrong ; and he has 
pmd the penalty. It is that treacherous minion of the court, 
Beltingham. Did you not recognise him V” 

“Yes, j'^es; but who is this?” said Russell. “Surely 1 
know this beautiful face. Is it not Gertrude Ellcrton? Dear 
lady, how came you here ? ” and he raised her tenderly from 
the ground. 

“ By that base man’s treacherous contrivances,’.’ aiiswered 
Gertrude, with indignant eaiserness. “ He forged a letter, as 
if from my father, telling me he had returned to Kngland, 
was sick, and required my immediate attendance. — I have it 
here. — lie sent a carriage and a sorvaiit for me; and thus, 
having lured me hither, thought he liad me altogether in his 
power. Oh, 1113’’ lord ! 1 know you were iny father’s enemy ; 
but yet I have always heard you are generous and noble ; pro- 
tect and help me, 1 beseech you.” 

“Indeed, lad}^ you are quite mistaken,” ropli^^d Lord 
Bussell ; “ I am far from your father s enem}*^, and would, in 
the time of peril, have done aiigiit I could to save him ; for 
I know — I believed from m}^ heart— that he was innocent; 
and I only sought to strike the guilt3^ But let me take this 
weapon from your hand, my poor your\g lady ; and come 
with me, from this chamber. Sydney, let the man have help, 
At all events. I will return in a momcrit.” 

He was leading Gertrude from the room, when a stout ser- 
vant planted himself in the way, saying, “ You have killed 
my master amongst jmu.” 

“ He has met a just punishment for a very high offence,” 
answered Lord Russell. “ I know not w^hether he he dead 
or living ; but you had better go and tend him. You shall 
have full liberty to do so ; hut you must not quit this house 
till the conduct of your master and yourself to this young 
lady has been further inquired into.” 

“ There are several more of them,” said Gertrude, in a 
low and anxions tone ; “ that is not the man who was sent to 
tiure me hither.” 

. “Where are your comrades?” demanded Lord Russell, 
jt^ning again to the man. 

“ Beacher has run away, at the first noise,” answered the 
“ and Preston too, I btrlieve. I never liked the job 
I will not shirk from my master.” 
i' “You take the more honourable part,” answered Lord. 
Bussell. “ Come, dear lady and he spoke a few words to 
of his own attendants. 

" While pausing, wit^ her hand in his, near the door. Get- 
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trade gave a timid glance to the opposite side of the chamber, 
and although the table partly interrupted the vieiv, she saw a 
servant in the colours of the house of Leicester support- 
ing on his knee the head and shouhlers of Sir Frederick Bel- 
tinghani and opening his coat, while Algernon Sydney stood 
by, gazing down upon the wounded man, with his arms 
crossed upon his broad client. Before Lord Itusscll had con- 
cluded his orders to the servant, Beltingham moved his liand 
faintly towards bis head, and S3'dney said, ‘‘'J'ear that linen 
cloth, and, make two coinprcssts ; then bind them on the 
chest and back. The blade cams out near the shoulder.” 

Gertrude turned lier eyes uAvay, with a feeling of hick gid- 
diness ; and the niornent after l^ord Russell led her through 
the passage and up the stairs to a room, just above that kt 
which she had lately suliered so much. Jt was neatly fur- 
nished, as a sort of sitting-room, with a table in the midst, 
on which appeared lights, writing materials, and two or three 
scattered sheets of pa]>er, on which a careless, but not inex- 
pert, hand had sketched, with pen and ink, a number of faces, 
in different positions, and several horses, dogs, and deer. 

“Remain here, dear lady,” said J.»orJ Russell, in a kind 
tone. “ You will he quite safe, and in a rew minutes I will re- 
join you. J niu'-t go down and see what can be done to avert 
any evil consequences from following this unfortunate affair* 
Sydney is too liasty ; he wouhl have served 3^011 better by 
kec}iitig liis sword sheathed.” • 

“ 1 trust the wretched man will not die,” said Gertrude ; 
“it is a terrible thing to go to the presence of God loaded 
with unre]K*ntefl sins.” 

“It is, indeed,” said Lord Rus'sell ; “ but I trust such will 
not he the case, lie was reviving when we left the room; 
but 1 will be back with you directlj^ and tell you more.” 

Thus saying, he left her, and seating herself at the table, 
Gertrude fell into deep and anxious thought. It was indeed 
not continuous : nor did it rest upon one subject; for she was 
still too much agitated with all which had lately passed for 
the mind to settle calml}' upon any single object. All the 
particulars of the base deceit that had been practised on her; 
the conduct of Sir Frederick Beltingham ; the terrible danger 
she had escaped ; the effort she had herself made, and the 
ultimate designs of tne daring and infamous man from whose 

S ower she had been so lately delivered, would come across 
er and distract her attention from the two questions on 
which she wished to fix it : liow should she herself act V and, 
What was li'cely to be the effect of alt that had just taken 
place upon the fate of her father y 

Was he really at Amblecooib^ or was this, a falsehood, tokd 
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for the purpose of alarming her ? She feared that it was 
true, for she knew him to be in England; and the small 
jewel-case, with her mother’s picture, afforded presumptive 
evidence that Beltingham must have followed his track very 
closely. The next question was, whether one of the first acts 
of the man who lay woimded below, would not be to de- 
nounce Sir William Ellerton as a returned outlaw? She 
knew him to be a vindictive and unscrupulous man, and she 
doubted not that he would seek for vengeance. “ Even 
now,” she thought, “ those two servants of his, who have 
fled, ma)^ carry the tidings of my poor father's return to some 
neighi)ouririg magistrate ; and, before I have lime to warn 
him, he may he arrested.” 

lint how could she act? with wdiom could she take counsel? 
Lord IJiisscll had shown himself one of the sternest and most 
determined, though one of the most calm and just of what 
was called the country part}^ by whom all those suspected of 
having any share in the alleged Popish plot had been pursued 
with unrelenting severity. After gome rctlection, however, 
she rcincmhered the words he had spoken below, lie had 
assured her that he did not doubt her I'ather’s innocence, and 
he w'ould w’illingly have done all he could to save him. The 
honour and uprightness of Lord llnsseJl was not to be siis- 
.^i|^ectcd. Severe he might have shown hiniself— perhaps, in 
Hhe heat of party, ur>just; but fahe, never, lie was known 
to be generous, too, kind and affectionate in private life ; and, 
although a touch of the old Konian spirit migiit liavc led him 
to trample all private affections under foot when he believed 
the interest of his country required a great sacuiticc, yet in 
a case like the present, where no principles, just or mistaken, 
interfered, his heart w^ould have room to act, and, at all 
events, his honour might be trusted. She resolved, then, to 
confide in him, and act by his advice; and when this" deter- 
mination was formed, she became more compo'-cd, and list- 
ened to the various sounds which made themselves heard in 
the house, w^atching anxiously for his return. 

As she did so, her eyes rested on the sketches of heads 
which lay upon the table ; and drawing the sheets of paper 
nearer, she read the words that w’crc wTitten underneath. 
One of the first her eyes lighted on was an exceedingly good 
likeness of Algernon Sydney ; and wTitten underneath it ap- 
peared “ worthy man.” Then came a very fiercc-looking 
head, with a patch over one eye, beneath which was written, 
** Colonel Itumscy, worthy man.” Then appeared a sketch, 
which she instantly recognised as the portrait of Hyde, Lord 
Rochester, and written underneath it, “man worthy.” On 
, examining further, she found that each of the heads was 
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designated in this peculiar manner, being subscribed either 
“ man worthy,’’ or “ worthy man.” 

* She paused not long upon them, however, for the sound of 
several I'eet moving up the stairs was heard, with that of 
several persons speaking ; and then a distant door was opened 
and closed. She remained about five minutes more alone, 
and tbcii a quick step was heard in the passage ; the door 
opened ; and Lord Russell entered alone. ^ 

“ 1 have kept you waiting long, my dear young lady,” he 
said, seating hinisedf beside her; “hut I was obliged to stay 
for a few miiiutes with that unfortunate man. lie has com- 
pletely revived, and has been carried up to bed, very faint in 
truth ; hut, as the bleeding has stopped, I trust he will re- 
cover. Rerhaps sickness and pain may give him a new view 
of life, though I cannot say he shows much amendment at 
present.” 

He ])fiiiscd thoughtfally for a moment, gazing ab«:tractedly 
at the ])apers on tlic table ; and then, seeming suddenly to 
remark the objects on which his e3’es were fixed, he took up 
one of tliC sheets and examined it more closely. “ These 
men arc mad,” he murmured ; and tearing the papers to 
pieces, he threw them under the table. 

“Now, 1113" fair lady,” he continued, laying his hand kindly 
upon Gertrude's, “ 1 have got some news for you, whicli must 
not alarm you ; for although it was told me with evidently 
the in()!?t malevolent intention, the intbrmer rnisiindefstood 
the character of him to whom lie spoke. Sir Frederick Belt- 
ingham has just given me intimation that your father is actually 
in Engl iiid, arid at a place called Amblecoinbc, some five-and- 
twenty or thirt3^ miles distant, lie imagined that I would 
cause Sir William’s immediate apprehcn«>ion ; and I have left 
liim in ignorance .of my intentions, lest his malice should find 
other and surer means of gratification. I must not conceal 
Iroin 3'ou, however, that 3’our father is in danger ; for as out- 
lawry has passed against him, he is precluded the chances of 
a trial. 1 have at once caused intimation to be sent to him 
that his presence in this countiy, and even his place of con- 
cealment, arc known, and have advised him, as an old friend^ 
to return to the Continent inimcdiatel3'.” 

“ Oh, let me accompany 3mur messenger, my lord!” cried 
Gertrude ; “ I fear my poor father cannot fly, "for I was told 
that his horse had fiillcn and hurt him.” 

, “That is a fiction,” answered Lord Russell. “ This man’s 
only^ fear was that he might escape ere he could be appre- 
hended. The messenger, too, is gone by this time ; and even 
were he here, I, venturing to take upon me a father’s part 
towards you, would not let you go. The distance is consider- 
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horseback, after all tlic fnti^nes and anxieties you have under- 
jfone, you would injure yourself without benefit to liitn ; and 
if you sought any other convc3"ance, 3^011 would delay intelli- 
gence where not a moment is to be lost. Besides, dear lady, 
your presence would only ernharracs your father’s movements, 
and 1 have a plan for 3^011, by uhich you ma3»^ pcrliaps 3'et see 
him before he leaves England. First, however, you must 
tell me all that has happened, and you may do so frankh^ and 
without fear ; for, on my honour, 110 Popish priest over held 
the secrets of the confessional more sacred than 1 will hold 
yours. Speak, then, to me, (Icrtmdc, ns a fatlier ; for 1 have 
not forgotten the time when, at mv good Lord of Southampton’s, 
3'ou sat upon my knee, at eiglit 3’car8 old, and twisted the 
tangles oi* 3 0iir long brown hair round the buttons of my 
coat.” 

Gertrude i^nilcd faintly, as a dim rcccdlcction of other 
happier days came up like a golden mist s]>reading over the 
rude features of the present scene, “It w'as fully my intention, 
my noble lord,” she said, “ to tell yon all that h.is happened 
to me, for I know w^cll that 1 can trust you, thoujih T have in- 
deed nought to confide, in which there is any danger, now that 
you know the secret of my lather being here : and let me add, 
that there is none in wdiom he uonld more willingly have me 
trust than you. I remember wcdl in the terrible hour when 
he w^as forced to fly and leave us all in London, amongst his 
last words were^, ‘Tlusscll will soon lenrn that J am innocent 
— Russell wrMl not suffer me long to sufl’er persecution. He is 
severe, but just.'” 

“God forgive me, if I have been severe!” re]died Lord 
Russell. “ 1 acted but by the light lie gave me. As to your 
fatl^r, I could do nothing for him, lad3^ By that time, the 
wild horses of popular fury had the bitin their teeth, and ran 
away with justice and equity. I had no more power to guide 
their course, than a child to stop an avalanche. There was 
much done that I regretted ; but it was not done by me ; and, 
had 3"0ur father stayed, 1 would have tried all, braved all 
dangers, to save a man I knew to be innocent; but the fury 
was long in subsiding ; and w hen men’s minds became more 
calm, I had no power to interfere. 1 am now the least power- 
ful man in England, with those who have power ; and the 
people, alas I have none ; fur their voice is stifled. But tell 
me all that has happened to you ; how you are here in Eng- 
land ; how separated from your father and Lady EllertoUr 
Enter into details as with one who takes a sincere interest in 
them ; and then listen to my plan for you, unless what yon 
are about to say should require some change. Sydney has 
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retired to rest, for he hag ridden fifty miles further than I 
have and he will sleep as sound after his encounter 

with this l)ad man, as if he had just come from hunting a fox 
or running down a wolf.” ’ 

“ It is a long t de, my lord,” replied Gertrude, “ and a sad 
one ; hut it sliall be told as briefly as possible. My mother, 
as you doubtless know, has been twice in England, to plead 
my lather's cause wdth those in power. The first time, she 
could not bring me with her ; and she was detained longer 
than she expected. When it was necessary to go over again, 
she told nic that 1 was to accompany her, and llnit sue should 
probably h ave me for a time in my native land ; for so long 
as she was likely to he absent Ireqnentl}'^, she thought the 
French cajiiral not a good ])lace for one so young. We lived 
in great retirement, it is true ; seeing no one.” 

“ So much so,” said Lord Russell, “ that by many your 
father w.is snppo'-ed to be dead, and strange stories circulated 
regarding his fate, till, alioiit a moiiili ago, he w.is met hy 
Cavendish, at St. Germains. Tardon my interrupting you ; 
hut let me add, jour mother was quite right, that same 
capital of France is the bond spring of the corruption of Eu- 
rope; lull to ovei flowing of political, religious, aud moral vice.'' 

“ Kotwithstanding cur seclusion,” continued Gertrude, “I 
will own 1 saw and heard much that was not pleasing; and 
though the thought of living separate from my parents was 
painful, I would have gladly dwelt with them in any land 
rather than that. At length my mother and I came over 
upon some hopes that were held out to her, though 1 know 
not upon hat ground ; but her expectations failed, and after 
a brief st.iy in London, she brought me down to a small 
cottage .‘•ituated on a piece of the Ellerton grounds, close to 
Malwood Park, There my old nurse had lived undisturbed 
ever since onr flight, and probably it was judged I might re- 
main there in secret better than anywhere else. But 1 think 
my mother had other motives too ; for the night before we 
left London, she had long consultations with a man of law, 
and on leaving me, her strongest injunctions were to conceal 
myself most carefully from every one, to adopt the habit ,pf 
a peasant girl, and esficciaUy to hide myself from the eye'a^ 
Lord Virepont and all his household.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lord Ku«scil, “some future advantage 
might be seen in holding sogne sort of possession of even a 
part of the property, in case grant to Lord Virepont was 
not perfect. — There might he such indeed; but 1 am not 
learned in such matters.” J 

“I lived there peacefully enough for two j^ears,” continued 
Gertrude, “ and never ran any risk of discovery except once 
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' in the year, when the steward of Ellerton manor came to hold 
a court before the cottage door, as is the custom of the manor ; 
but then I betook me to the park till he was gone.” 

“I see — I sec,” said Lord Russell, thoughtfully. “Did he 
ever attempt to disturb your good old nurse in possession?” 

“ Never,” answered Gertrude ; “ but when the court was 
over, he used to go in and talk with her kindly, she has told 
me ,• staying about lialf an hour, lie always brought her, 
too,” the fair girl added, wdth a smile, “ a pair of red gloves, 
and half a sieve of young peas.” 

“ lie is a wise man,” answered Lord Russell, gravely ; “ go 
on, sweet lady.” 

Gertrude llicn proceeded ; hut the rest of her little history", 
as far as it is needful to tell it, the reader already knows. At 
one point, indeed, she hesitated, and perhaps was not quite so 
frank as she could herself have wished. When she came 
to tell of b^ flight with the juggler, she gave no description 
of her companion, merely saying that a gentleman had sought 
refuge in the cottage wounded, and that the same gentleman 
had aided her flight the following day. Lord Russell smiled 
as he marked the vague manner in which she spoke. “ You 
' need not name him, lair lady,” he said, “ i can divine who he 
was.” 

“I think not, my lord,” answered Gertrude, too sincere to 
mislead him uilfully. But her noble companion replied, 
“pYcs, yes, 1 can ;” and Gertrude went on to the conclusion 
of her history. “ And now, my dear lord,” she added, "when 
the tale was done, “as God has sent you to my deliverance in 
the moment of my greatest danger, I do beseech yon, leave 
not your good work incomplete. I know that the unfortunate 
are apt to build hopes on a small foundation, and to think 
others have power, wlio themselves know that they have none. 
Yet I cannot believe that the voice of William Lord Rus- 


sell will ever be without weight in England ; and I will en- 
treat— on my knees, if you uill let me — that you raise that 
voice in behalf of one whom you know to })c innocent. But 


;jJSjt.the outlawry be reversed, let my father be delivered from 
great peril, and then for the rest he can plead himself.” 
^SjMy voice Avould but destroy him, my poor child,” said 
Russell ; “ and besides, there arc circumstances which 
silence me in asking any favour of the Court, as much 
as if I were dumb. It cannot^e, Gertrude. Yet lose not 
•h^art. The relations of my wipk — especially her late father, 
good Earl of Southampton-^n times past, rendered such 
^at service to the throne, thawhose who remain may well , 
^n^ition successfully for the paraon of one whom the King 
would hav|f seen suffer most unwillingly. 1 think 
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they will not fail— though the Court and country are in a 
strange position at this time ; for we see that the very men 
whom the Ibrmer would fain have screened from the just 
indignation of the latter, are still under jnnii-hment, while 
those who demanded that an example should be made of them, 
are the objects of courtly hatred, and even persecution. The 
Court, in fact, cither from indifference, intrigue, or a convic- 
tion of their guilt, leaves many of its creatures to their fate, 
with unlimited power to save them ; and yet treats those who 
impeached them as if they, too, were criminals. But your 
father's is a case apart, and doubtless his friends may and 
will succeed in time." 

“ But 3^011 said, my lord, tlierc was a chance of j^oeing 
him befiwc he departs,” said Gertnide, anxiously returning to 
what Avas one of the chief points of j>rei>ent interest to her ; 
for wliile men generalize, women invariably particularize. 

“ J did,” answered Lord Russell, “ and still tliink it may 
be so, tliough the first great object is to jj^t this outlawry re- 
versed. But now, hear my plan, sweet Gertrude, in which, 
though formed before I ^poke with you, ^ sec no reason to 
make any change. It is ihis,— that you return not to your 
late place of reiiigc ( but that, for the present, you take up 
your abode at Southampton Blace. beloved wife 

already know ; though, perhaps, you were too 3 ’onrig when you 
last saw her to feel and apfircciatc all her excellence. But 
she, 1 can answer for it, will receive yon and treat jou as 
would a mother or an elder sister. In London, yon may aid 
iri moving friends on your father’s behalf; and in the few 
hurried lines 1 wrote to him, but now, T counselled that he 
should not attempt to return by the same road he came, but 
rather hasten up to the capital, and lie concealed in a house I 
indicated, till a vessel could he found to carrj’ him safely back 
to France.” 

“ Oil, that is joyful, indeed!” cried Gertrude, clasping her 
bauds. “ Good, kind, noble friend, how can 1 thank you?” 

“ I deserve no thanks, Gertrude,” said Lord Russell. “ I 
do assure you that, although in seeking our coimtr^^'s good, 
the ungovernable engines >ve are forced to wield may — nay, 
they must — injure many as innocent as ourselves, and al- 
though Ave must still unflinchingly press them forward, at 
risk of their crushing the best affections of our beans, yclT 
there is no private atonement which an honest man will not 
be joyful to offer to another honest man, who has unjustly 
suffered by the efforts made to procure ror secure a people^B 
'liberty. Such has been you&huier^s case; and although it 
■was no fault of mine that the^nocent were confounded wiljl 
the guilty in the rage of the foolish populace and the 

'10 
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of inDgry informers, yet, as I was one to use vigorously the 
weapon placed in our hands for the defence of our freedom, I 
should be right glad to soothe the ills of those I wounded 
unaware, even were the person in question not 3 ^our father 
and my friend. No mention of thanks, then, Gertrude 1 
Come with me to London, place yourself under the protec- 
tion of Lady^ Russell, and perhaps, at my house, y’ou may see 
one whose society may not be altogether displeasing to j^ou.” 

He spoke the last words with a smile ; and although Ger- 
trude saw no probability^ of the interpretation she would 
have willingly given them being correct, yet thej' called the 
warm blood into her check for an instant, less with shame 
than hope. “ I know not how 1 shall venture to appear be- 
fore Lady Russell,” she said, “in such a garb as this ; and 
without sending to tlie cottage near Malwood, I can procure 
no other. Besides, my lord, I must let my poor old Martha 
know where 1 am to be found, and perhaps had better bid 
her come "to mo in London, for ” 

“By no means, dear lady,” said Lord Russell ; “you must 
not withdraw her from that place without j^our father’s con- 
flcnt. I will send over in the morning early for all that j'ou 
may want, and the messenger can give her information of 
your safety. At Southampton RJace you will find tendence 
enough. The circumstances you have mentioned to me, 
which neither your fatlicr nor Lady Ellerton could foresee, 
fully justify you in leaving the place of as}lum they had 
assigned you, but not in taking away one who may have been 
placed there for purposes of importance. There is one thing, 
however, which I have forgotten, namely, to order a room to 
be prepared for you here. To-night 3^011 must do without an 
Abigail ; but doubtless, my dear 3 ’^oung friend, as a cottage- 
girl you have learned to be 3 "our own waiting-woman on 
occasions.” 

“ Assuredly,” answered Gertrude, with a smile ; “ and yet, 
my dear lord, I would rather have had some woman with me, 
for I have fears of this place. The people of this house were 
evidently in league with the man who has treated me so 
shamefully. When first I found he had locked the door upon 
me, 1 called loudly for help, hut no one came ; and yet I 
think they must have heard me.” 

“ The man of the house is one,” said Lord Russell, with a 
grave and somewhat bitter look, “ who drives a trade in the 
most precious of commodities — conscience. He was a repub- 

g in Cromwell’s days; a vehement restorationist under 
resent King. He Las be^ Presbyterian, Puritan, Epis- 
an, and will be Papist. He has but one kind of pru- 
, and one kind of honour ; but those, as his sole pos- 
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sessions, he values very highly, and from them has never 
. been known to deviate. He never meddles with any other 
' man's actions. He never reveals anything he has seen or 
heard. He has a happy art, too, of baffling all inquiries ; so 
that even to me, whom he knows well, he cannot give the 
straightforward truth. 1 asked if there were any gentlemen 
in the house when I arrived. He replied, ‘ No ; ’ and yet, 
though the falsehood was palpable, 1 will answer for it he has 
some plausible excuse to make it seem like truth. Never- 
theless, do not fear, I w'ill see that your room is so situated 
that your first call would bring assistance. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that some of our men must sleep in this passage ; for 
the house is not very roomy, and Sydney and I, for various 
reasons, .arc travelling well attended.’* 

Notwithstanding all her kind friend's care, Gertrude could 
not banish all apprehension from her mind, for her qerves 
were shaken by the events of the night, and at length she 
retired to rest in a small chamber near that of Lord Russell.. 
She did not content herself with merely locking the door, 
but piled up various articles of furniture against it, which, 
though they might not act as a defence in case of need, would, 
at all events, serve as an alarm. 

When she lay down, however, weariness overpowered her, 
and she slept almost immediately. After some time, confused 
dreams visited her pillow. She thought she was walking 
with Francis De Vipont, when suddenly Lord Alcester came 
upon them, and loud and angry words succeeded between her 
lover and his kinsman. She could hear the voice of Lord 
Francis as plain as if it sounded close to her ear ; when, in ft 
moment, the form of Lord Alcester changed to that of Sir 
Frederick Beltinghara ; and swords were drawn, and rapid 
passes exchanged, till, in the agony of fear, she awoke and 
found the sun, already high, pouring a flood of light through 
the uncurtained window. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The evening of a bright and beautiful day in the end of May 
, . — that day, some of the stirring events of which we have 
already seen — fell sweetly over the greater part of England, 
the showers and storms which had vexed the preceding week 
having been wafted away towards the west, to spend their 
remaining fury upon the bosom of the wide Atlantic. 

. few spots throughout that fair and beautiful island, wblpi ^ 

I ' comprises within its craggy shores more varied and 
I beautiful scenery than perhaps any land of all the earth ^aa 
1 show, did the sweet light of evening rest more pleasaiSy,^. 
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than on a small ji^ently- sloping valley at the distance of about 
ten miles from Elkrton Castle, and thirteen or fourteen fronj 
Malvvood Hall. The valley was richly cultivated, with a fine 
trout stream running through it, anil with the slopes which 
formed it, so gentle, that the sun in the morning looked into 
every part thereof ere lie had risen ten minutes above the 
real horizon, and did not withdraw his beams in the evening 
till he was on the point of bidding our land good-night. 
Near the middle of this little vale, and at the distance of 
about a mile and a half from the first houses of the little 


town of Wincombe, some thirty acres of ground were laid 
out as a little park. There were woods, and meadow's without 
fences, lawns, and detached groups of old trees ; and, in the 
midst, with two well-kept roads winding up to it, and passing 
in pleasant meanders through the copses, was a small house 
of twm stories, kept in beautiful repair, though not of very 
modern date. It was the residence of what a century or two 
before would have been called a Franklin ; hut that name had 
passed away, or nearly so, into the catalogue of obsolete 
things ; and the word Yeoman did not exactly e^]>rcss the 
class to which I refer. The truth is, that, at this period, w^as 
springing up in England a new class, the rise of which had 
been greatly aided by, if it had not actually originated in, the 
Great Rebellion. The extravagances of the reign of James 
L which had ruined the finances of the State, and prepared 
the way for a great revolution, had impoverished the nobility 
of the court, and had caused hereditary rank to strip itself 
of hereditary property. In the first instance, how'ever, the 
lands, soon burdened with heavy loans, and then eaten up 
by accumulating interest, had passed into the hands of city 
usurers and wealthy merchants, who had looked upon them 
merely as matters of commerce — temporary investments, to 
be disposed of again like a hale of goods, as soon as a fitting 
opportunity occurred. Jlut a more fiery and terrible period 
*soon followred, when, instead of wasting away by slow de- 
^ees, the property of the aristocracy was obliged to be melted 
.down and coined into gold at once, according as the cxi- 


Jgencics of the time required. The raising of a troop of horse, 
.,*tjie equipment of a regiment of infantr3% a large fine inflicted 
the Parliament, the necessity of instant flight, often con- 
fVejed a manor or part of a manor, a park, a mansion, or a 
^ttole estate, ,to one or more members of what are now 
ifiudntly called the producing class ; and . thus rose up from 
^ie democracy a body of freeholders, superior in wealth, in- 
3felligence, and tenure to the old franklin, and only inferior 
^in extent of possession to the ancient vassal of the crown. 

' About eight hundred aeres of the valley which 1 have de« 
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scribed had, by one or other of the processes of which we 
^avc been spewing, passed first into the hands of Mr. Har- 
rison Myrtle, who had previonsly cultivated a farm, consist- 
ing of two hundred acres of his own, and five hundred more 
rented of the lord of the manor of Wincombe, and thence to 
his son, Richard, with whom the reader is already acquainted. 
How Mr. Myrtle, senior, had obtained the money to make 
the purchase, even at the low rate to which the civil war 
reduced landed property, was a marvel to some of his neigh- 
bours ; but to those who had w^atched his course narrowly^ 
it was no marvel at all. He was a man of a very penurious 
disposition, — at least he became so after the death of his wife, 
— and he had that peculiar instinct, which some persons pos- 
sess, by which the chances of a good speculation are foreseen 
long before the event happens. At the period when the royal 
and parliamentary armies were drawing near Wincombe, he 
wisely calculated that men must cat before they can fight; 
and, not contented with the corn in his own garners, he 
quietly purchased, at a low price, all that was in the garners 
of his lcs!§ far-sighted neighbours. It was, indeed, rather a 
hazardous speculation, for generals in those days did not 
always pay for the food their soldiers consumed ; but Mr. 
Myrtle managed so well, that he not only sold all his corn at 
his own price, but obtained the money also ; and saving very 
nearly all he gained, transmitted a comfortable freehold to his 
son. This son Avas in almost every rtjspect different from his 
father. Contented Avith Avhat he possessed, he had no desire 
of acquisition ; and though a good deal of hereditary shrewd- 
ness had descended to him, it took quite a different direction 
from that Avhich it had followed in his parent. He could 
tell to a few yards Avhich Avay a fox or a hare would turn, but 
cared little for the turn of the market. He would calculate 
to a few minutes the feeding time of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
but never made a penny by feeding an army. 

The house AA’ithin Avas not only neatly but handsomely fur- 
nished, and everything Avas in excellent order; and, though 
two rooms, especially approx)riated to the purpose, Averc filled 
with articles Avhich did not suit hall or saloon, — such as fish- 
ing-rods, baskets, kettles, lines, flies, reels, guns, shot- pouches, 
powder-horns, game-bags, leashes, whistles, muzzles, and 
Avhips, — not the slightest irregularity was apparent, but every- 
thing was arranged Avith excellent precision, and could be 
found at a moment’s notice. The dog-kehnel and the stable, 
kindred edifices, lay close together at the back of the house" ; 
hut, though almost all the hounds, of various degree, were 
at this time confined to their den, yet two or three old favour- 
ites, to whom years had taught discretion, were extended on 
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the gravel or the grass in front of the dwelling, enjoying the 
last rays of sunshine, and occasionally snarling at each other 
if any attempt to trespass was made upon a prescribed spot. 

As evening closed, however, the dogs privilege with- 
drew, one by one, with measured steps to their usual place 
of repose ; but it was more than an hour after when four 
horses stopped at the door of the house, and Dick Myrtle, 
with Lord Francis de Vipont and their two companions, sprang 
to the ground. Dick called about him in the tone of a mas- 
ter ; and, running up with great alacrity, a man dressed as a 
labourer, and another bearing more resemblance to a genuine 
groom, came round from behind and took the horses. 

“This way, my lord, this way,” said Dick Myrtle. “ You, 
lads, go into the hall and call for meat and drink. You know 
the way, Spilraan: and you, Johnny, are not so dull as to 
miss the road to the larder. I'll be with you in a minute ; 
for, good faith, 1 am ravenous both for meat and drink. Now 
my good lord, here is my little parlour — not so hue as the 
^ saloon at Ellerton, or the hall at Morsover, but it does for a 
bachelor growing old.” 

As he spoke, he closed the door behind him, and then 
added, in a lower tone, “ 1 will now tell you all about it, my 
lord ; l)ut I did not like to speak out before those fellows, 
and tliey kept as close to our heels as the hounds to a spent 
fox. You saw 1 did as your lordship bade me about the bail; 
but the bond was a long while drawing, and when I came out, 
the young lord, your cousin, >vas gone. Some of the people 
whom I spoke with said he had gone off towards Ellerton.” 

“ 1 saw him coining up as I rode away again,” said ■ 
Lord Francis; “but did you obtain a moment with the 
juggler?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Myrtle, “ he could not well refuse to 
speak to bis bail; and he bade me tell you that she whom 
you seek is safe and well, and that if you want further news 
of her, you must seek it at Wellstcad’s. lie is a gay com- 
panion, my good lord, and mocked rarely at Lord Alcester. 

' He does not laugh loud or long; but there is more merri- 
ment in a moment of his laughter, tlian in a hoarse peal from 
-dSCher folks.” 

“ Did he say nought of himself?” asked the young noble- 
man. 

“ Not a word, my lord,” replied Dick Myrtle. “ lie asked, 
indeed, where you lodged to-night, and whetl>er you had gone 
back to Ellerton; and 1 told him that you had gone to the 
^stle, but were to meet me on the road between this and 
Malwood, and would lodge here. Thereat he nodded hie 
had, and, said he would give me a cup of wine for my kind 
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offices; of which T was right glad, os I had not stayed to drink; 
})ut when I put the full glass to mj mouth it was empt}', and 
that was all iny reward.” 

Lord Francis did not seem to hear the anecdote with which 
Dick Myrtle concluded his tale, but replied to wdiat had gone 
before, “ 1 had my second ride to Mai wood to no purpose, 
Dick ; for the good old woman could not, or would not tell 
me anything of where I could find her 1 seek.” 

“ Forhaps she did not like the seeking, my lord,” answered 
his companion; “and, in faith and truth, she was not alto- 
gether wrong. I do not in the least doubt your lordship’s 
given word; but you will own that it is enough to scare a 
prudent granny, to find such a falcon hovering about her 
nursling dove.” 

“ She knows better than to fear, my good friend,” replied 
Lord Francis; “but I must have tidings ere T sleep. Can 
you not send up one of your men to Wellstcad’s, to ask if he 
have any tiling for me? lie is (juick and shrewd, and will 
understand Jit a word.” 

“ I will go myself,” answered Dick Myrtle. “I have not 
ridden above fifty miles to-day, and 1 can he there and hack 
in an hour.” 

But Lord Francis would not hear of this arrangement; and 
the personage who acted the part of groom in Dick Myrtle’s 
household was despatched to Wellstead’s little inn, to make 
the pro])osed inquiry, and inform flic honest landlord that 
Lord Francis de Vi pout was lodged for the night at what was 
called Ai'inconibe Manor. When all this was arranged, and 
the man had dejiartcd, Dick Myrtle would fain have shown 
his reverence for his noble guest by causing supper to he 
served to him apart; for even the democratic spirit of the 
rebellion had not banished that respect for high station which 
is inherent in Englishmen, as a part and portion of their 
deference for the laws and institutions which they themselves 
have had a share in framing. 

Lord Francis, however, would not hear of such distinctions. 
“ We are all camaradoes on these occasions, Dick,” lie said. 

We will go into the hall, and take onr portion with the rest. 
Let the fare be no better or worse on ray account.” 

Though the two young men, Spilman, the miller’s son, and 
dull Johnny Green, might consider the yiresence of Lord 
Francis an honour to their meal, yet it certainly proved some 
restraint ; for the conversation which they were carrying on 
as they walked up and down the hall, to stretch their limbs 
after a long day’s riding, while waiting for meat and drink, 
stopped the moment that Dick Myrtle and his noble guest 
entered. When the cold roast beef and the flagons of l^er, 
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^ Brith an snonnoiis pasty, were at length put upon the table, 
and the great levelling appetite had assumed its s^vay, they 
took up the subject again, Spilnian saying, “ He ’ll die sure 
enough, Johnny ; for Hiiicks, the barber, who has been tend- 
ing him, told me that the sword had gone through his liver, and 
that the other fellow had given him a crack over the crown 
that would have broken a hull’s costard.” 

“Tliere was no other fellow at all,” replied dull Johnny^ 
across the table. “ Hincks t^ld a lie.” . 

“ Who are you talking of?” cried Dick Myrtle. “ Whoso 
liver has been pinked? Whose costard has been broken? I 
thought such things never happened within ten miles without 
my knowing it.” 

“ This was further than ten miles from your place, !^^^lster 
Myrtle,” answered Spilnian. “ It all happened the last night. 
As Lord Howard of Lscrick — he ’s a had one — w^as coining 
from Malwood Hall, he and his peojile were set upon by some 
men in the park — I dare say lie deserved it — and my lord 
himself got a cdt across the nose — 1 am glad of it — anti some 
of the men were driven through the lower gate into the 
river, where one of the horses was drowned. That was no 
great matter, for it was not worth five pounds; hut a servant- 
ad from these parts — a wild joutli, hut not so had as the 
rest — got a poke in the si*dc from one man, and a cut over 
the head from another — at least, so llincks the barber says — 
and he is now lying at the cottage, just a mile below the 
Goose- in-Spectacles, not expecting to get over the day.” 

“But what do you know of it, Johnny?” asked Myrtle. 
“ You seem to think Spilman is not right in his story.” 

“ All wrong together,” replied Johnny Green. “ I heard 
it from the man’s own mouth. Sloane is his name. J went 
down last night at tw'o with Squire Groves, the ju'^tice, to take 
down what he said; for the man thought himself dying, and 
Tom the clerk was so drunk he could not see, and nobody 
else in our village can WTitc but I: so 1 heard it all, and 
,»ote it down, too.” , 

A ” Well, niy good fellow, what did he say?” inquired Lord 
Francis. 

“ Why, he said, my lord,” ansivered dull Johnny Green, 
“ that wdien he and his lord came away from Malwood that 
night with Sir William Farleigh, they stopped in the park to 
4iCub the juggler man who had olftiided Lord Escrick; and 
wben they saw him coming, they fell upon him; hut they 
Ibund out it would not do ; for Sloane says he is sure the 
'^vil was in him and his horse too. He cut Lord Ho>vard 
.;|Mer the nose, knocked Farleigh olf his horse, pinked poor 
and drove two others into the river.” 
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You do not mean to say that the juggler alone did all ' 
^this ? ” said Lord Francis. 

“He and the devil,” answered Johnny Green; “because 
Sloane said, that they had waited till all his black fellows had 
passed ; for they went on first, and he came ten minutes or so 
after. !No, my lord, there was nobody but himself to be 
seen, though Sloane said he was sure the devil was there. 
13ut he confessed that they set upon the man first; and though 
Howard and Farlcigh had left a note asking for a warrant 
against him, Squire Groves, who is a bit of a wag, said the 
warrant ought to be against them, and as to the devil, if he 
were there at all, he did’nt know a constable as would like to 
make the cajition.” 

“What, one man lick six!” cried Dick Myrtle; “they 
must he desperate cowards, 1 think.” 

“ They were desperate drunk, according to Sloane’s 
account,” answered Johnny Green. “He told the truth, how* 
ever, so far as he knew it, though he let outsat his lord had 
wanted him to tell a lie, and make out tMI the man had 
attacked them. But the poor fellow thought he was going to 
die every minute, and so he spoke the truth.” 

“ It is a strange story altogether,” said Lord Francis; “but 
I think 1 know something of it.” 

“ kSo do I,” answered dull Johnny; “ for I have seen somi^ 
thing this day that 1 never thought to see again.” 

“And ])ray what that may be?** demanded the young 
nobleman. 

“ It does not matter, my lord,’* replied the other. “ I will 
keep a good tongue in my head, or at all events a safe one. 
It is no liusiness of mine, and so I say nothing.” 

Though Dick Mjrtle and the young nobleman pressed him 
some'ihat hard, Johnny Green could not be prevailed upon 
to utter another word upon the subject; and the whole party 
remained round the supper table till the sound of horses* 
feet was heard coming quickly up, and Lord Francis^ 
rose saying, “There is our messenger from ^^Vellstead’s 
inn.” 

“Hark!” cried Dick Myrtle; “there are more horses 
than one. AVellstead has got upon his nag, and is cofiie down 
himself.” 

By this time Lord Francis was at the door of the ball; and 
in the passage he w'as met by the worthy landlord of the inn| 
whose face bore by no means a satisfactory expression. 

“ Here is a note for you, my lord,” he said; “ but I have 
more news for you, so pray read it quick.” 

Dick Myrtle, who was following, ran back into the* hall for* 
a candle, and when he returned, closed the door after himf 
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saying, “ Had you not better come into the parlour, my 
lord?” 

“ No, no,’* answered Lord Francis, taking the candle and 
holding it between him and the paper. The words were few 
and soon read ; and a well-pleased smile came upon the young 
nobleman’s countenance. “ What more, Wellstead?” he said, 
as soon as he had done reading. 

“ Why, my lord,” replied the landlord, “ the young lady is 
no longer at my sister’s. A man came with a carriage this 
evening, pretending to be a servant sent by her father from 
Ambleconibe. lie brought a letter too, and she set out with 
him directly, for the story was that her father was very ill, if 
not dying. However, my sister Betty, who is shrewd in her 
way, suspected that all was not right, and watched the car- 
riage when it went. At the end of the hamlet where the 
roads part, she was made sure that all was very wrong ; for 
the driver tlid not take the Aniblecombc way at all, but went 
off towards M^rington. So then she ran up to tell me 
directly ; and I^d not know for the life of me what to do. 
I sent up to see if you had come back to the Castle, and my 
lad had just come down again, when your message arrived; 
so I thought it best to speak with you myself; and just at the 
gates here I met with a gentleman who wants to talk to you 
too. — He is waiting without, if you will go to him, for he 
won’t come in.” 

“ I will stay to speak with no one now,” answered Lord 
Francis, impatiently ; “ I must follow to iMorrington with all 
speed. Let me have my horse out at once, Dick. Morring- 
ton! — What can this mean?” 

“You had better speak a word or two with the gentleman 
without,” said Wellstead, approaching, and speaking in a low 
voice; “ he can tell you more than any one.” ^ 

“ Ha! who is he?” demanded Lord Francis, 
lie will tell you himself, my lord,” replied the landlord; 
and passing him, the young nobleman set down the candle, 
and went out upon the green before the house. 

The night was dark, for the moon had not yet risen; hut 
by the faint light which ever lingers in the sky of the late 
:^rmg — like hope in the mind of youth even in the midst of 
jjttisfortune and adversity — Lord Francis beheld a tall figure 
still on horseback, sitting perfectly motionless, like some 
equestrian statue. The stranger had placed himself at a little 
distance firom the house; and the young lord crossed ove^^he 
. ^^en to approach him. ‘ ^ 

' The next moment Lord Francis might be seen leaning upon 
ibe shoulder of the horse with his hand clasped in that of the 
Their conversation was not long, but it seemed eager; 
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«nd in a lew minutes Lord Francis retuhied to tbe lionse» 
where he found Dick Myrtle and his two companions pr^ar- 
*ing, unasked, to accompany him. In a minute mor# the 
horses were brought round, AVellstead was dismissed with 
thanks, and springing into the saddle, the rest of the party 
rode up to the side of the stranger who had accompanied the 
landlord, when by the faint light, Dick Myrtle recognised 
the man for whom he had volunteered his bail in the 
morning. 

“We had better keep back,” said dull Johnny Greeili 
twitching Myrtle’s coat, and speaking in a low voice. 

Myrtle turned round to look at him ; and though the 
expression of the man’s features could not be discovered, he 
rejilied, “ Perhaps we had better and instantly drew in his 
rein. 

The way to Morrington w^s long ; all the horses were 
tired, and could not be urged to their quickest pace, so that it 
was an lioiir past midnight ere they reached the small town to 
which their steps were directed. Along whole road. 
Lord Francis and the juggler had kept up an eager but low- 
toned conversation; broken, indeed, by occasional fits of 
thought, but always resumed again, in a few minutes, as 
earnestly as ever. In the town of Morrington there was at 
that time but one inn ; and the party of travellers fully ex* 
pected that they should have to knock up the sober inhabi- 
tants to gain iiilbrniation, or to stablb their weary beasts. As 
they entered the inn -yard, however, they saw a lantern 
burning in one of the stables ; and a drowsy ostler came 
forth at the sound of horses’ leet. 

Lord Francis questioned him closely as to whether a car- 
riage with a lady in it had stopped there, or passed by, about 
two hours before. The man declared that such had not been 
the case ; and the jiiggler then demanded an account of what 
visitors had been at the house since evening close. 

“ Ob ! a mighty lot !” answered the man ; “ but all of them 
men ; some of whom I know, and some I don't.” “ 

“ Did any of them stay to lodge in the house ?” asked the 
juggler. 

“ Devil a one,” said the ostler ; “ they all went up— gome 
on foot, some on horseback — to Jem Dawson’s tavern, which 
we call Cold Lock. But now I think of it,” he continued, 
“ one of the fellows who ran down for some of our Burgundy 
wine said there was a lady come there in a coach, and that aU. 
the men, who were holding a meeting there, had drunk a 
prodigious sight of strong waters.” 

“ How long was that ago ?” demanded the juggler. 

Why, it might be two hours, or more,” said the ostler | 
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but I am certain the carriage has not gone through here 
since ; for I have been looking out all night for Lord Es- 
crick^B horses, and they have not been m the stable dye 
minutes.” 

“Where is this Cold Lock?” demanded Lord Francis, 
impatiently. 

“ Go on the high road for a mile and a half, and you can’t 
miss it,” said the man ; “ but if you like to leave > our horses- 
here, and take the lane by the church, you will be there half 
as soon again. You w'ill find no room for the beasts there, I 
can tell you, for there were more than twenty of them stand- 
ing in the yard a little while ago, and nowhere else to put 
them.” 

The plan he suggested was adopted ; and Lord Francis, 
leaving his horse to the man’s care, walked quickly out of the 
yard. Dick Myrtle and his two companions followed ; but 
the juggler stopped behind for a moment to ask another 
question, and then hurrying on, joined the young nobleman 
just as he reachft the church. 

“ There is something very strange in all this,” he said. 
“These night meetings, in such a lonely place, are like the 
old troublous times. 1 can hardly think, however, that they 
have taken your fair Gertrude, with any evil design, to a place 
where so many people are congregated.” 

“ 1 cannot tell,” said Lord Francis ; “ I can form no judg- 
ment in this dark affair. Whether her father Jiavc really 
sent for her, as you say he is certainly in England, but told 
the servant to name Amblecomhc, when lie is in truth at 
Morrington, in order to guard against discovery ; or whether 
it be all a scheme of Alcester’s, 1 can form no idea.” 

“ It is no scheme of Alccstcr’s,” replied the juggler, laying 
his hand upon the young lord’s arm ; “ but let us think of 
what we are going to do. Should you find your cousin really 
implicated in this transaction tlie consequences may be 
serious ; and, I beseech you, do not give way to hasty indig- 
nation ; but remember, that never having seen Gertrude 
lanless in her mere childhood, he is ignorant of her name and 
Nation. However, it is as well to be prepared, and we must 
not forget that we are going amongst a number of persons 
assembled for purposes which w^e do not know, and tinder 
circumstances of a very doubtful character. Let us, there- 
fore, be upon our guard, and approach the house quietly. 
Are these good men with you armed V ” 

The last words were spoken in a loud tone, and Dick Myr- 
tle answered, “ 1 have my sword, which is enough for me* 
''f’^reen and Spillman have pistols in their pockets.” 

*?-Well, we must do the best we can,” said the jug^eSr; 
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blit loolc there 1 Is not that a man creeping along under 
the hedge ? ” 

They had now reached a spot where the lane, which cut off 
a long angle of the road, opened out upon the public high- 
wa3^ The moon was now well up, and sliining bright over 
the wild half- cultivated country round ; and Lord Francis de 
Vipont clearly saw the figure to which his companion pointed. 
The man was evidently doing what is called skulking ; in 
other words, creeping along under the hedge, as if approach- 
ing secretly a house which, standing alone on the hedge of a 
gentle but very extensive slope, commanded a view of the 
whole country to the north, south, and east. 

“ It is some one tlirown out to watch,” said Lord Francis, 
pausing near the mouth of the lane ; “ I do not think he sees 
us. If we could catch him wc miglit obtain all the informa- 
tion we want. Lick, do you not think you could turn that 
that fellow ?” 

“In a minute, my lord,” replied Lick Myrtle. “Draw a 
little back iu the lane, and jmu, Spilman, dart out upon him, 
when I cut him off from the house.” Thus saying, he 
retreated a short distance down the descent, then vaulted 
over the hedge, and, with bent head, ran across a field to- 
wards the house. The man upon the road heard the sound 
of rapid stejis and stopped for a moment to listen, hut the 
next instant he saw Lick appearing between him and the 
house, and, running back towards the lane, he was stopped and 
collared by Spilman. 

The capti\e was shaking terribly when the rest of the 
party came up, confirming, hy his evident terror, the view 
which had been expressed by the juggler and Lord Francis de 
Vipont of the illegality of the meeting which was taking 
place at the house before them. 

“ Lo not be afraid, my good man,” said the young noble- 
man; “ we intend you no harm. Only answer a few simple 
questions honestJj^ and you shall go safe ; but do not attempt 
to prevaricate, or you may have different treatment.’* 

“ I will answer truly, <»n my salvation,” replied the man, 
who was a reverend-looking personage, well advanced in 
years ; “I have nothing to conceal.” 

“Then tell me,” said the juggler, interposing, with a sign 
to Lord Francis, “ who is there at Cold Lock at this 
moment ? ” 

“There is William, Lord Bussell,” answered the man, 
“ and > Colonel Algernon Sydney, and their servants — some 
nine of them.” 

“ And who else ?” demanded the juggler, sternly. 
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** There is the Lord Howard of Escrick just aniyed,’^ re^ 
plied their prisoner ; “ and that is all.” 

,v^ “ If our information be correct there are many more,” said 
the jufrgler : “ some thirty men at least. Remember, my 
good man, you fun a terrible risk.” 

“ The others have been gone these two hours,” answered 
the man ; “ it is true as I hope for salvation.” 

“ But what became of the coach which drove up an hour 
or two ago ? ” demanded Lord Francis, unable to restrain his 
impatience ; “ and who was in it ?” 

The man always took a few seconds to consider a question 
before he answered it, as if he did not at once understand it. 
Oh, the coach,” he said, “it has been gone an hour and a 
half. Besides, it brought nothing but a lady and a servant* 
They took the lUington road when they went ; but I did not 
ask where they were going. They went just before Lord 
Russell cayie, and he has had time to talce his first sleep 
since.” 


“Can his story be depended on?” asked Lord Francis, 
turning to his companions. 

I should think in some degree,” replied the juggler, in a 
low voice; “hut we had better see further, at all events— 
keep him here my men ! — let us go on wdtli Myrtle. If we 
should find the house not vacant of these gentry, who have 
been meeting there, your ears shall be slit, my friend, when 
we come back — I do not understand why you were skulking 
here under the hedge when many more gnests might be 
expected.” 

“ I know nothing of meetings and guests, sir,” answered 
the prisoner ; “ all I know is, that there were a number of 
gentlemen at the house some time ago, and that now they are 
gone. You will find it as I say.” 

Without waiting to question him further, the juggler and 
Lord Francis de Yipont walked quickly on towards the house, 
which was built in the form of a cross, with one large limb 


extending to the verge of the road, having the principal door 
in the angle formed by it and the other limb. As the party 
passed along before the windows which looked upon the high- 
way, the sound of voices speaking was heard, and as they 
turned the corner they saw three men. One, whose appear- 
aitd0 betokened a man of high station, a little in advance of 
the two others, who seemed to be servants, was conversing 
'^th some one at a window of the inn, and evidently expos- 

r ing vehemently with the other on his refusing to open 
door. “ I tell you, sir, I have my orders,” said the man 
“Sir John Armstrong has been gone these two 
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boTird, and there is nobody here but Lord Euesell and Colonel 
, Sydney.” 

• “ Well, tell them I am here,” said the gentleman below. 

‘^No, that I won't 1” answered the man. “I should 
only get cudgelled for my pains.” And he shut the window, 

“ That is sufficient, I think, for our chief object,” said the 
juggler to his companion ; “ but I have a lesson to give to 
that good lord there. Take care that his men do not in« 
terfere.” 

“ In Heaven’s name ! think what you are about to do,” 
said Lord Francis, aloud. “ llemember the risk.” 

“ No risk at all,” replied his companion, advancing towards 
the gentleman, who had turned at the sound of voices so 
near. “ Now, my Lord Ilowaid of Fscrick,” continued the 
juggler, “ let me have the honour of telling your lordship 
that you are a coward and a villain ; for no one who was not 
both would set on a single man with six or seven. Walk out 
here into the moonlight, and I will teach you better manners. 
Come, draw' your sword.” 

“What, to fight a mountebank and a cheat 1” cried Lord 
Howard. 

“ Did I not say he was a coward ? ” exclaimed the juggler, 
drawing his weapon. “ Well, then, I will chastise you where 
you stand.” 

“ Keep back, knaves !” cried Lord Francis, seeing the two 
men advancing behind Lord Howard, with their hand# 
upon their swords. “ Keep hack, or you and he will iate 
worse.” 

As he spoke, he and Dick Myrtle interposed between Lord 
Howard and his men, and the juggler struck the peer a blow 
on the face, demanding, “ Now, will you draw your sword ?” 

“ To punish a knave’s insolence,” cried Lord Howard of 
Escrick, plucking his weapon from its sheath, and making a 
furious lunge at the juggler. “ Sa ! sa !” 

The juggler laughed right merrily, parried the lunge, closed 
with his adversary, and disarmed him in a moment. “ Now 
1 will show you,” he cried, as that nobleman stood confused 
before him, “how a man's sword should be treated who 
disgraces his high lineage by taking odds against any man, be 
he gentle or simple and sheathing his own weapon, he broke 
that of Lord Ho\^ard over his knee, and threw the two pieces 
on the grass. 

In the meanwhile, the two followers of the vanquished man 
had been kept in check by Francis de Vipont and his com** 
' panion ; but the young nobleman was surprised to see Dick 
Myrtle, after a moment’s consideration, walk up to one of tbdt 
opponents, and say to him, in a &miliar tone, “ Why, Keat« 
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ing, man! Nay, turn not away; for you are discovered. 
Take my advice, and think twice what you are about.’* 

“ Come, Lord Francis, come!” cried the voice of the jug- 
gler, whose brief combat with Lord Howard was already over. 
“ Let us go and pursue our inquiries further. It is evident 
that we are here thrown out.’* 

“ Who was that you spoke to, Dick Myrtle ?’* asked Lord 
Francis, as they followed the juggler. 

“That is Keating, a merchant and drysalter, of London,** 
replied Dick. “ lie used often to be down on his business 
matters in my father’s time ; but he talked as much treason as 
traffic ; and now he is disguised as yon lord’s lacquey. Well- 
a*dayl They are brewing evil, all those men, depend 
itpon it.** 

As he thus spoke, they rejoined the juggler, and pursued 
their way to the • spot wdierc Spilman and Green were still 
keeping guard over the man whom they had cauglit. Some 
further inquiries were made concerning the carriage, but the 
prisoner persisted in the tale he had before told, and they let 
him go. They then walked back to IMorrington. 

“The asses!” said Preston, Sir Frederick llcltinghara’s 
servant, to himself, as soon as they had taken their hands off 
his collar and departed ; “ they asked after the carriage, and 
it is gone, sure enough ; but they neither asked after Mistress 
Gertrude nor Master Preston. Well, men are great Ibols ; 
l3^t I will not be so great a one as to remain here any longer, 
risk having my ears cropped.** 

CHAPTER XTX. 

Exactly in proportion as pleasures are artificial, man wearies 
of them. To be durable, they must be those ol nature. Wc 
lose not our delight in some of the arts indeed, because they 
are either representations of nature, such as painting and 
sculpture, or the sweetest tones of nature’s ever varying 
voice, such as poetry and music. Rut it is the face of nature 
herself which offers the only undying enjoyment upon earth. 
Ever, ever appealing to the heart, and telling with a deep 
mysterious voice of God*s goodness and excellence, she 
awakens imagination to soar up with the wings of the lark, 
and sing that song of praise which is to be eternal. Not in 
the beauty of forms or colours lies the charm alone, not in 
As'-varied w'oods or shining streams, or blue mountains ; not 
A^he towering cliff or sloping hill, or wavy valley, or wind- 
|w river, but in the mysterious sense of God in all, is the 
9|itp auhlime of nature’s loveliness. How beautiful is the 
Hplug of the sun I How unalterable the pleasure it affords! 
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Morning after morning do I sec it spread the glories of day 
over the firmament, and mmy have been the strange, the 
happy, the hopeful, the*^sad, the solemn circumstances in 
which it has risen for me in life. Yet never have I felt the 
sight come witlx weariness, never has it been anght but lovely 
to my eyes. Ever, ever speaking good in a sweet tongue, it 
has counselled rejoicing, or peace, or hope, or resignation. 

The sky was gray when the horses of Francis dc Vipont 
and three of his companions stood before the inn door at 
Morrington, and ere they put foot in stirrup, there was the 
purple glory of the morning over head. Severe fatigue had 
made the young nobleman sleep, hut he woke with a start and 
a feeling of self-reproach that he had closed his eyes at all, 
while ignorant of tlic fate of Gertrude. The juggler had been 
gone more than an hour, and though the two men Green and 
Spilman were still asleep when Lord Francis descended to 
the court, Dick Myrtle Avas up and examining his horse's feet, 
and the others made no long toilet before they were ready. 
When they Averc on horseback, howcA^er, Lord Francis bade 
Dick J.Iyrtlc good-hy, Avith many thanks*, and though the 
latter pressed hard to accompany him further, the young 
nobleman would not alloAV it, telling him that he had reasons 
of importance for A^ishing to proceed alone. Nor in tins 
assertion did he say aught but truth, for he had determined 
to ride over at once to Amblccombe^ and ascertain Avhether 
Sir^Williarn IMlcrton aa'qs really there, and he judged it dan- 
gerous to trust the secret of the exile’s return to his native 
country to any one. 

He Avent but to meet fresh disappointment. There was in 
reality no inn at Amblecombe, a mere village in a little-fre- 
quentccl country ; but on inquiring Avhere he could put up his 
horse and get some refreshment, he was directed by some of 
the peasantry to a hre AVer’s, with the additional information 
that a strange gentleman had been lodging there for several 
days, and had fared well. By the brewer, the young noble- 
man Avas hospitably received, the only condition of Avelcome 
being, apparently, that he should sIioav favour to the beer of 
the house; hut the moment Lord Francis demanded intelli- 
gence of his lodger, the good man shrank back into himself^ 
and it Avas with difficulty he was induced to admit, that he 
had during four days entertained as an inmate such a gentle- 
man as his visitor described, and to add that his guest had 
departed that morning before daybreak, after having received 
a letter from Morrington, No carriage, and no lady, he said, 
had come thither on the preceding night, and he demanded 
sagely, Ilow the fiend could a coach get here with such 
roads? It is as much as my waggons can do to roll about/^ 
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The news, however, was so far satisfactory, that it led the 
lover mistakenly to suppose that Gertrude was m immediate 
communication with" her father, and that it was under hii 
directions she guided her course. He was grieved, neverthe- 
less, to have lost sight of her again, and the short moment of 
happiness he had enjoyed a few evenings before only served 
to render the impression of their separation more sad, as he 
rode homeward. 

But it is not the course of Lord Francis de Vipont that I 
intend to trace in this chapter. It is with honest Dick Myrtle, 
on the contrary, I have to do, although he may seem a very 
inferior personage. Setting out from JMorrington at the same 
time as his noble friend, he directed his course homeward, 
with a strong determination of ruining some poor unsuspect- 
ing trout heibre the day was too old for the s])ort. A certain 
degree of restraint, wdiich the presence of a man of superior 
rank hdd cast upon him, was now* thrown off again, and a 
touch of gravity, wdiich the consciousness that his companion 
was suffering from some great anxiety had produced, vanished 
likewise. Dick Myrtle* had no cares of his own, his bosom 
was the casket of a very light heart, and as far as he rode on 
with his two companions, he gave way to his gay humour but 
- the more for the temporary check it had received. 

“ Well, «Tohnny, why so double dull ?” he said. “ Because 
the young lord has not given you what you expected for your 
long ride? Why there must be two or three inches off your 
buff breeches, and those new ones, too. — ’T is right that you 
should be paid for j^oiir leather, if not for time and trouble.” 

*‘No, Master Myrtle,” answered dull Johnny Green ; “it 
is neither for leather, time, nor trouble, I care ; and that 
you know', I think.” 

“Well, then, what makes you so heavy, John?” inquired 
Dick Myrtle. “Is it that you think the precentor's cat has 
died of the ague during your absence, on account of that bit 
of psalmody' which he arranged and you copied out ? or that 
you suspect the parson’s ass has died of the brain fever? or 
will little black-eyed Nanc}', the grocer’s daughter, pout when 
you go home, that y^ou have been a whole day without buy- 
ing half an ounce of candy ?” 

“ Neither one nor t’ other, sir,” said Johnny Green. “ The 
young lord will pay like a prince, as he always does, and ii 
be does not, it is no great matter, and the cat and the ass 
must get well again, if they are sick, or send for you, as you 
are a great ass doctor ; and Nancy must learn betimes not to 
pout, Je^t she should be pouted at hereafter. No — I was 
tbinking, Master Myrtle, what a thing it is that the young 
' find the d^ young lady anywhere.” 
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Wi “ What dear young My ?” cried Dick Myrtle, turning upon 
.him in some surprise. ^‘The man is always dreaming of 
Kancy, and he calls her a young lady. — Marry! times "are 
changed since the Restoration.'* 

Very gpod, Master Myrtle,” answered John Green, dog- 
gedly ; “ you think me so dull that I cannot see a sparrow on 
a bush, but you are mistaken there. You pretend not to ' 
know who the young lord is running after, and know all t)^ 
while. If 1 must speak plain out, I say it is a great pity he 
cannot find Mistress Gertrude, and I cannot help thinking she 
has been taken away from the cottage for no good.” 

“ Mistress Gertrude ! What ! Mistress Gertrude Eller- 
ton ? ” cried Dick Myrtle, while the new light which broke 
nj>xon him brought a look of surprise into his countenance 
which convinced even dull Johnny Green of his previous 
ignorance. “Til take it upon my salvation the fellow is 
right, and she is the girl of the cottage we Jiave been hunting 
alter all this time.” 

“ Right ? to be sure T am right,” answered Johnny. “ Why 
did you not know she has been living in the cottage by Mal- 
w’ood, with old dame Hennage, for these tw^o years ? You 
folks who make use of your tongues so much, do not make 
use of your eyes, it would seem. Why, I have seen her a 
dozen times, and more.’* / 

“ And have not said a w’ord of if to any one, I will wuger . 
my nag against a barber’s donkey,” cried Dick Myrtle. 

“ Certainly have I not,” replied dull Johnny. “ Why 
should IV” 

Nay, that is another story,” exclaimed Myrtle. “ So 
this was Mistress Gertrude at the cottage ; and it is her father 
wdio is reported to be at Amhlecombe. Now 1 understand it 
all. They may call you dull, John, but, upon my life ! you 
have more wit than most of us.” 

use my eyes oflener than I do my tongue,” replied 
Johnny Green ; “ that is why I know more that goes on 
here than most. It is beautiful Mistress Gertrude, and her 
father, too, the good old gentleman, as sure as there grow 
cherries on the trees.” 

“By my best tops! if I had known or thought of it ten 
minutes sooner, I would have gone over to Amblecombe, 
whether or not, Johnny,” cried Dick Myrtle, slapping his 
tliigh in a sort of ccstacy. “ What ! Sir William down here? 
lie who saved my life when 1 was a boy, and gave me many 
I a crown afterwards just because he had saved it, and 1 not 
see him? I’ll tell you what, lads, I’ll only just ride lioiUie 
and get out my ^ey pad, put a few things to rights, and 
some more money in my pocket, and over to Amblecombe, too.” 
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“ You had better not,” said Johnny Green. 

“And why not, John?” asked Dick Myrtle. “ Do you * 
think the law would have hold of me for comforting an out- 
law ? Never mind that. I have lived well enough with jus- 
tice all my life to have a tiff with the old lady now, without 
any bones broke ; and where bigger men go first, Johnny, 
there is always room for little men to follow. But why did 
you not tell us all this before, you silent mole ? Here you 
say the dear young lady has been amongst us for two years, 
and you have seen her well nigh every day, and have never 
said a word.” 

“Because 1 didn't know^ she’d like it,’' answered Johnny 
Green; “and for the same reason, ]VI aster Myrtle, 1 think 
yon had better not go to Amblecoinbc.” 

“I’ll think of it, John,” said Myrtle, more composedly; 

** but you might have told me, my lad. If I had known the 
young lad^ was here, 1 would have watched over her as if 
she were my own*child. Don’t 1 recollect her no higher than 
the stock of a gun, with the beautiful brown hair all curling 
round her fair forehead, and her blue eyes looking out from 
between the black lashes like a catch of the clear sky through 
a cloud. Ay, they were pleasant days when the Ellcrtoiis 
had their own, and Sir William and his lady walked to church, 
■with a kind word to every one that lined the churchyard 
path. Those were like the days of Old ICngland ; but it is all 
changed since this man got their land by one knavery or 
another ; and if it were not for the young lord, who has got 
all the Ellerton spirit in him, I do not know what we should 
do.” 

“ Ay, he had that from his grandmother,” said Spilinan. 

“ I have heard s-hc and Sir William’s father were brother and 
sister. I wonder why they hid Mistress Gertrude so, when 
she was to be married to the young lord, every one said?” 

“ Perhaps they were afraid the old lord would make away 
■u'ith hpT,” answered John Green. 

unlikely,” observed Dick JVfjTtlc ; “ for they say his 
ts not quite so sure, and she is the only heir. — I should 
not wonder if he had lured her away, now .” 

This suggestion threw a damp upon the spirits of the whole 
party, and they rode on nearly in silence, till they came to 
the end of a lane wliich led, by a short cut, to the house of 
Dick Myrtle ; and, taking leave of his two companions, he 
left them to pursue their own course. 

He had not gone a hundred yards up the lane, however, 
when he met a burly sort of personage mounted on a heavy 
large -boned beast, and followed by a thin man on the counter- 
part of Eosinante. 
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' ‘‘ Ha ! Master Myrtle, well met,” cried the burly person- 
age. ‘‘You come from the Morrington side: pray, did you 
see an elderly gentleman riding along in a skulking sort of 
ivay? — but you know him yety well, I dare say. We are 
looking for Sir William, who, as we have information on oath, 
has broke his ban and come over an outlaw.” 

“ No, your Avorship, I saw nothing of him,” answered Dick 
Myrtle. “ I wish I had.” ' ^ 

‘‘11a, ha! we Avill soon have him, ncA’cr fear,” cried the 
justice of the peace. ‘"There are two or three of us out; 
and my worshipful brother Lee has ridden round by the castle 
and Eilerton-edgc, to Avork back upon Amblecornbe and run 
him down by Morrington and little Sandridge, so that thej’’ 
Avill cither earth him at Sandridge, or he must break cover 
and run over here.” 

Dick Myrtle made no reply, but rode on for a few yards, 
and then pulled in bis horse as soon as the justice was out of 
sight. What shall I do ?” he asked himself ; “ they Avill b 
at Amblecoinbc before 1 could reach it ; and if he has left, 
they Avill catch him on the road from Morrington. lie can- 
not pass at Sandridge, for the river is still out from the other 
night’s rains. If one could but get him oAljr, up the green 
laucs to Wcllstead, and then to the back of Ellerton-park, 
Avc might pass through the middle of them, as I have seen & 
fox on a Avoody bank creep througli a whole pack of hounds. . 
1 Avill get u]) to Ellerton-edge, and see Avhicli Avay the hunt 
is taking. Hark ! Here come some more of them !” 

Ho spurred on, not to be caught musing ; but as he turned 
the ne.xt corner, be came suddenly on a single horseman 
riding at a quick pace. He Avas a man of about fifty years 
of age, tall, Avell formed, and still powerful. His face Avas * 
remarkably handsome, fine in all the lines, and of a bcautilul 
oval ; biit tliere Avere long furrows upon it like tliose of care, 
and his hair Avas as Avhitc as suoav. Nothing could be more 
simple than his dress, AvLich consisted of a brown coat and 
cloak, a broad hat Avith a band of black feathers, wide gray 
breeches, and large riding boi)ts. A plain sword in a black 
scabbard, and pistols at his saddle-bow, completed his equip- 
ment. His horse avus good, but apparently avc ary ; and 
though it Avaa still going at a rapid pace, its hanging head, 
and liilling ears gave imbcalloiiif not to be mistaken of its* 
state. 

Dick Jifyrtlc gazed at him for an instant, then rode up to 
him, raising his hand as a sign to stop. “ Back, back!” he 
cried, catching his bridle, “ the hounds arc on before upon a 
false scent. We can throw them out. Old Lee mus^ 
have passed the Edge by this time, and if aa^c get up between 
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the hills, we shall be at his tail while he thinks you are before 
him.” 

‘ “ Honest Dick Myrtle, God reward you !” said William 
Ellerton ; “ who is on before ? ” 

“ Fat Jones and the skinny constable,” replied Dick; “ but 
he told me there were many others out, so come this way, 
my noble sir, and we will double upon them. If we can get 
to the Edge, we can sec what they are all about, and though 
they may catch sight of us, they will take us for some of 
their own people, being two, for they are hunting in 
couples.” 

“I null not have it, Dick,” answered Sir William ; “get 
you home, my good friend. You are risking your own 
life.” 

“ I do not leave you, sir, till you are safe,” said Dick 
Myrtle, in a tone of sturdy determination ; “ but come on. 
We risk Iw^h our lives by staying here. Once pa^t the corner 
of Illington-lane, and w^e are pretty safe ; but till then, there 
is every chance of our meeting some one.” Thus saying, he 
forcibly turned Sir William Ellerton’s horse, and led it part 
of the way up the lane at a quick jiace. The poor beast 
seemed to revive- a little at the sight of a companion, and the 
knight himself made no further opposition. About a quarter 
of a mile further on they passed the end of a lane which 
branched off to the town of llliugton, without having en- 
countered anyone, and Dick Myrtle murmured, “Thank (U)d 
for that !” But a little further on they came upon a country- 
man, and Sir William's companion paused for an instant to 
speak with him. “Do not say you have seen me, Bill,” he 
said, “ for I have been out a little beyond my right hounds ; 
so hold your tongue if old Jones, or Lee, or any of those 
fellows ask if some one has passed this Avay.” 

“ That I will. Master Myrtle,” replied the man ; and Dick 
and his companion rode on. Turning aAvay to the left, tliey 
directed their course amongst the lanes and hedge-rows, down 
jgto the very lowest part of one of the valleys whicli spread 
^^beiween the hills, on the slope of which Ellerton Castle 
w^as situated, and pursued it up towards the highest points 
where it rose into upland. Sir William Ellerton, intimately 
acquainted Avith the country, at once eaw and approved his 
companion’s plan, and but*few words Avere spoken betAveen 
, them till they reached the highest point of the hills beyond 
, castle, Avhich, with its domain, they left upon the right. 
There, however, with nothing but downs around them, the 
hatint of the curlew and Avheatear, they paused to breathe 
their horses and reconnoitre the movements of the enemy, 
that great height, which commanded a view over a very 
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wide extent of country, three parties of mounted men could 
be seen, with more or less distinctness. One — at a great di% 
iance on the right, approaching Morrington from the side of 
Amhlecoinbe, which village itself was hidden by a spur of the 
hills — would have been hardly distinguishable, had it not 
been larger than the other two, which were much nearer, and 
consisted of two men each. But besides these three parties, 
which, being on open roads, were visible during all the time 
Sir William and hiscom])anion paused, two, or perhaps more, 
— lor it ^vas impossible always to ascertain whether they were 
the same or others, — appeared and disappeared amongst the 
wooded lanes to the left. 

“ They are all out, hunting me like a wild beast,” said Sir 
William Kllerton, bitterly, aticr he had gazed for a minute or 
two; ‘‘ and yet, Dick, there is hardly one of these men whom 
I have imt at some time laid under personal obligation. So^ 
fortune changes hivour.” 

“ ]Magi>trates are always rogues. Sir William,” replied 
Dick jNlM-tle. “ Human nature (oily \vants an excuse to do 
dirty tricks. A magistrate's, excuse is the law’ ; a doctor’s his 
];roiessiou ; a priest’s the cluircli. But how’ did you lind out 
that they were af'ter you V ” 

“ By nearly falling into Lee’s hands,” answered Sir Wil- 
liam ; as I was riding slowly from Amblecoiiibe, I came to 
the place where the two roads make i>o very sharp an angle, 
and 1 hcui’d Lee’s voice, w'hich i recollected very w'cll, giving 
directions to his men, wliich left nO earthly doubt of what 
was his object. Had i bec-u t)ue minute sooner, 1 should have 
been ill the midst of them ; Ibrtweii then I was only sepa- 
rated iVoiu the whole party l)y a bJt of planting forty or fifty 
yards wi«ie. 1 then caiue round on the east side of tlic hills; 
hut some way further down to the left, I saw’ some people on 
horseback w’hosc lo(jks 1 did not like, and cut across to the 
Avest, not knowing that purMiit Avas bu>y there too. — ^But they 
^3Cem to he drawing this AA'ay.” 

“ I cannot think Avhat they are about,” rcjdied Dick Myrtle; 
“ they are all running to a ]K>int and boating hitherward. 
TTiey must have some signal amongst themselves, that is clear. 
(Jan they have seen us here already? Well, it is no great 
matter, lor we have an hour’s start of them and more.” 

“But my poor horso will give in ere long,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Ellerton ; “ and 1 fear those people Avhom I saw on the 
other side of the hills are of the fame class as these.” 

“ Then we must take to cover somewhere,” answered Dick 
Myrtle ; “we will beat them yet. Sir William Ellerton. 
Look, look, there is a single man coming over the slopes at a 
hand canter. On my life I that looks like Lord Francis'# 
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riding. Perhaps the fools take him for you, and are chasing 
Wm hither to Eilerton Castle. I’ll tell you what we must do 
sir; just get down between the banks, and ride along the 
road to the southward. As they arc tending this way, wo 
shall be beyond their line before they get up the hills, and 
can then scamper away at the back of lllington, and to my 
place, where I can remount you.” 

“ But that will take us close to the castle,” said Sir Wil- 
liam ; “ and besides, I fear this horse will break down before 
w'c get half the distance.’ 

“Wc must try at all eveiits,'’ answered Dick, “it seems 
our best chance ; but we will keep away from the castle round 
by the church. If need be, perhaps I can get you a fresh 
horse nearer.” 

“ Well, w’cll,” said the knight .with a sigh, and they turned 
their horses into a road cut deep into the face of the hill 
which led them past the ])ark w'alls of Eilerton Castle, and 
thence to the old parish church, where some green bowery 
lanes served to conceal their advance. Sir 'William s]>urred 
on his horse, and tried to keep him up as much as possible ; 
but every moment slioived liis strength failing; and Dick 
Myrtle eyed tlie poor beast’s head and limbs witli a feeling of 
apprehension, .lust when they had got about fifty yards 
beyond the churchyard, however, they saw a man on foot 
running up the lane towards them, and making signs to them 
with his hand. 

Sir William Eilerton drew in his rein suddcjily ; but Dick 
Myrtle exclaimed, “ It is dull, Johnny Green ; you can trust 
him and rode on to meet him. 

“You can’t conic this way,” said the man; “J have 
watched you and for you. Got him back to the church aud 
hide him in the pulpit. Stay, let me liave your horses. 
I -will put them away with mine in the old barn.” 

“ But wiiat is it V ” exclaimed Dick Myrtle ; “ who's in tlie 
way, John ? ” 

. “ Straddleforth and Trappiim,” said .John Green ; “ one on 
road, ’tothcr on ’tothcr.” 

■ “Who can have thus raised the whole country upon me V” 
exclaimed Sir William, bitterly. 

“ Three servants of Sir Frederick BeltinghamV,” replied 
dull Johnny, approaching and kissing the kniglit’s hand ; 
“ but be quick, sir, be quick, and back to the churcli!” 

“ It isoiirbestplari, 1 l)elieve,”Baid Dick Myrtle, sp*! iugingto 
the ground ; “ where are you going to put the horses, John ?” 

^Ih the old black barn at the end of Bottomless Lane,” 
Atjiwered dull Johnny Green; “I have stabled my own 
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^ “ Well, get them something to eat, there is a good lad,” 
said Dick Myrtle, “ and come up and tell us whenever the 
coast is clear.” 

“ Don’t you stir till I come,” said dull John, taking the 
two horses by the bridle ; and Sir William Ellerton with his 
companion, walked rapidly towards the church. 

In modern days such a place of refuge would not have 
been available, for w’e lock our po]mlation out of the house of 
prayer except at stated periods. But in those days such was 
not generally the case ; the churches that remained from the 
time of the Llehellion w’ere plain and unadorned in almost all 
country parishes ; and as there was nothing for cupidity to 
stcjil, or for the spirit of mischief to injure, the vestry door 
being shut, the church door was very generally left oi>en. 
Ellerton church dated from a very early period of Eii^ish 
liistorj", and stood detached about a mile from the castle^ 
without any other building near it. The rectory, which 
served for two ]iarishes, w^as at the distance of about a mile 
and a half; and there, in one of the many little basons of the 
hills, the fine old edifice stood alone, surrounded by its 
aiiti(|uc yew’s, showing by its extent and rich decoration, that 
the part of the country in wiiicli it was placed, must have 
been at one time much more populous and wx*althy than 
it was then. It w^as calculated for the reception of not less 
than seven or eight hundred people, though the congregation, 
as it then existed, selchnn exceeded forty or fifty persons. 
It is ])rohable that at some long preceding period, there had 
been attached to Ellerton Castle an offset — a cell it w as then 
called — of some religious fraternity, and tliat this very hand- 
some church in so lonely a spot, owed its erection to the good 
brothers. It Avas in fact built upon the model of an abbey 
church, with aisles, a nave, a transept, and chancel. The 
rich oak carvings Avhich it once contained were all gone ; the 
stalls of the choir had lighted Anabaptist bonfires in the fSme 
of tlie rebellion, but the stone-work the Enritans had not 
been able to destroy; for it was of that old and massive style 
which jjreccded the lighter and more graceful forms that fbl- 
ioAved naturally upon the introduction of the pointed arch. 
Some of the tombs, of which there were many, had been 
mutilated, and the brass had been dug out of the mouuniental 
stones and used for other jairposcs ; but the deep and mani- 
fold mouldings w*erc entire, as ■Nvell as the capitals of the tall 
pillars ; and the rich ornaments of a monk’s gallery, running 
round the nave, of extraor linary lightness- and delicacy, con- 
sidering the period and the style. 

The door, as they expected, was found open ; and when 
Sir William Ellerton and his companion entered, Dick Myrtle 
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was about to fasten it with a great wooden bar which lay 
aigainst the stone-work at the side, but Sir William Ellcrton 
etopped him, saying, “No, it might excite suspicion. I 
know a place where we can be safe. How often and in what 
different circumstances have I trod this church! To that 
font was I carried an infant ; on these stones have 1 played as 
a boy ; to that door did 1 follow my father’s corpse after 
Worcester fight ; at that altar I stood with my beloved wife ; 
here have I sat and listened to the voice of truth for more 
than twenty years ; and now — without one crime against my 
king or my country — 1 return to it after a long exile, as 
a place of concealment, an outlaw hunted like the beast 
of the field. But it matters not. Come on — God's will 
be done!” 

Thus saying, he led the way through the aisle, passing the 
monuments of many of his race — Ellertons and jMaldons, 
with here and there a Vipont — till at length reaching one of 
the large Columns wdiicli suj)ported the tower, he entered the 
small narrow door at its foot, and mounting the narrow si)lral 
staircase which it contained, reached the monk’s gallery. 
Passing along, behind the screen of sculptured stone, he led 
the w'liy quite to tlie other end ol* the church, roinul wliich 
the gallery w’as also carried, till he at length came to a thick 
door which had been placed there for some purpose, 1 know 
not ^hat ; perhaps to separate nuns from friars. It was ojicn, 
and as soon as Dick jMyrtlo liad passed. Sir Williau'. closed it, 
and shot the round iron bolt wdth which the door was fur- 
nished. A little further on tiiere was a stone bench, narrow, 
but yet filling up onc-tliird of the small wddtli of the 
gallery. 

Here Sir William Ellcrton seated himself, commanding a 
view' of the whole nave of the church through the of>euings 
in the stonework, which, however, screened him and his coui- 
panien efieclually from the sight of any one below. The 
knight crossed his arms upon his chest, and gazed out in 
silence, occupied with the many thoughts which such a scene 
in such circumstances might well arouse. All was silent in 
the church below, exce})t when now and then a gust of wind 
made the small panes of glass rattle in their leaden frames. 
A bird, too, perching itself on an iron bar that ran across one 
of the open windmvs, sang a street melancholy song for 
a moment, and then flew away again. The old man bent 
down his head, and a single tear dropped upon his hand. 
Dick Myrtle said not a word, but moved away along the gal- 
lery to a spot where a small round aperture, pierced through 
ihc)^3vall of the church, let in the sunshine in a long stream 
the yellow stone, lie gazed out from it for a minute 
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or twOf thinking, I will not disturb his meditations : *i|fiey 
must be sad; but they are too solemn to be troubled.’* 

• Shortly after, however, he came back to Sir William’s side 
with a quick step, and whispered, “ I can see them coming 
up slowly past the churchyard gates. There is Straddleforth, 
and two or three others with him.” 

“ Do you know any of the rest V ” asked Sir William, in the 
same tone. 

“ Why, I sec the Earl and Latly Emmeline on foot,” 
replied Dick ]Myrtlc. ‘‘The old justice was just riding up 
to them.” 

Sir William’s brow contracted, and his cheek turned pale 
with strong emotion. Then he has had nothing to do with 
this sharp pursuit,” said tlic old knight, without naming him 
lie spoke of. “ 'fhank God for that! lie has enough to 
answer for. Tliink you they will search the churcliy 
Myrtle?” 

“ Oh, no," answered Dick. “Men don't look for rabbits 
in foxes’ lioles,” 

If they do, T shall regret you are with me,” said Sir 
William; ‘’for mctliinks, if 1 were alone, I could stand at 
bay here, luid punish some of the treacherous and un- 
grateful.'’ 

“llu>]i!” rejoined Dick Myrtle: “they are coming in. 
I see a widow on the pavement.” 

The next instant steps were heard; and, moving slowly 
forward, apjiearcd the Earl of A’^irepont, wdth Emmeline 
banging on his aim, and two or three men following, of 
wlioiu, (5110 was at once recognised by the eyes above aa 
Jiu-tice Straddleforth, a country gentleman ot no very 
ancient (iiigiii, and no very high abilities. 

“1 tell you, sir,” said the Earl aloud, “that there, is 
no chance oi' his being here. This is all ridiculous. 1 doubt 
that he is in the country at all.” 

“Wo have information upon oath, my lord,” replied the 
justice, bowing almost to the ground ; “ and your lordship 
knows 1 must do my duty; so I will just make a search — a 
verv little search. AVe shall not disturb your lordship 
much.” 

“Search, if you please,” answered the Earl, in an impa- 
tient tone ; “ but whatever you do, make haste, for I have 
ali'eady told you this is a solemn day in my family, and 
1 would be alone.” 

“ Spread out there, my men, spread out there,” said the 
justice. “ Look behind ^1 the pillars and the tombs ; if 
the vestry door is shut. AVhere does the door in the pillar 
lead to, I wonder?” 
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To a place,” said the Earl, bitterly, “ frequented, in 
former times, by fat and foolish hypocrites, who cheated the 
people on specious j^retences, furnished to them by wiser 
heads than their own. Yon had better go up there yourself.” 

“ So I will, so I will,” said the justice, with a stupid smile ; 
“ pardon me for turning my back upon you, my lord.” 

“ AVe must stop him from seeing through the keyhole,” 
whispered Dick Myrtle to Sir AA’^illiam Ellerton, and creeping 
up to the door, keeping the while as far back as possible, he 
put his hand upon the lock. A long period of suspense fol- 
lowed ; for the pursy justice mounted the stairs but slowly, 
and then paused at the top to take breath. At length liis 
step was heard coming along, slow footfall after footlalJ, till 
he reached the angle of the church where the gallery turned. 
There he stopped, and looked along ; hut luckily that side 
was in shadow, no light finding its uay in, but tliat which 
stole faintly’’ through the stone-uork, refiocted from the oppo- 
site Avails. The old door did not diifer much in colour fi om 
the rest of the building ; and, saying aloud, “ Oh, it endf^ 
there,” the justice, who was weary, turned himself round 
and retraced his steps. In a minute or two after, he Avas 
seen in the body of tlie church, Imwing low to tlic peer, who, 
with a haughty inclination of the head, dismissed him and 
bis followers, and remained alone in the church Aviih Lady 
Emmeline. 

The first AA’ords Avhich tlie Earl s])okc to his daughter Avere 
not heard by those iii the monk’s gallery ahoAx* ; lor the 
' apund of the retreating steps of the magistrate and his }iarty, 
their loud tongues, and the noise of their horses' feet, drowned 
iVhat otberAvisc Avould haAC been distinct. A moment or two 
after, however, Emmeline aaus heard to reply, I hope it 
will be so, my father. It would be tt^rrible, indeed, wux* he 
to be taken on these lands on the anniversary of my mother’s 
death.” 

“It Avould,” said the Earl, Avith stern solemnity; ‘‘ (Jod 
grant he may escape !'’ 

Emmeline gazed in her father’s face earnestlA", and then 
sSd, “ Can AAC take no rneasurcs to ensure his escaj)cV” 

. /‘Hush!” cried the Earl; ‘‘Avhat do you tempt me to, 
jprl? AA^ould you have me set at nought the laws of my 
'country ” 

But Emmeline was not to he so rehufied. “ AVhen the 
laAVS, my father,” she answered, “ are made the means of 
oppression and the instruments of injustice, by their evident 
.majadmifiistfation, instead of the stronghold of rigid and the 
ijhield of the honest, metbinks every man is enlitltxl to use 
> whatever power he has, to frustrate tlic'r misdirected blow.” 
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*‘Tlien instead of the law being judge of all, each man 
^ 'would be judge of the law,’* replied the Earl. 

“ Xo, not of the law, but of those who administer it,” said 
the dady ; “ and, do what he will, each man is so more or 
less. Does a man know himself innocent, though condemned 
b}’^ a prejudiced or corrupted jury and an unrighteous judge, 
can any one say he does wrong to labour, by all means, to 
escape the execution of his sentence ? Can any one accuse 
his relations or his friends of crime in aiding him, if^^cy are 
oonviiiced of the falsehood of the charge, and the imquity of 
the court? Can any honest man in all the world be blamed 
for atteiny)ting to prevent a gross act of tyranny and injustice 
being committed in the name of law?” 

“ You argue like a girl,” said the Earl, turning away; but 
Emmeline held him gently by the arm, asking, “ Who has 
the greatest respect for the law, my father, lie who upholds 
whatever is most opposite to its principles and most repug- 
nant to its spirit, because a corrupt court has pronounced it ; 
or he who endeavours, by every means, to keep its adminis- 
tration pure and holy, and to prevent those acts from being 
committed under its shadow, wdiich will stain the pages of its 
annals with everlasting blots? I ask you, my father, whether 
you do not know our cousin, Sir William Ellerton, to be in- 
nocent of* all that was laid to his charge? I ask you, if your 
heart and conscience arc not profoundly convinced that there 
w’as not one particle of truth in tlie charges against him ; if 
you are not aware that all vrhich appeared before the Privy,,.,, 
Council was the result of a foul conspiracy between the in- ' 
famous Oates and the little less infamous Bcltingham, who 
made a tool of him wdio made tools of so many ; and if so, I 
beseech, 1 entreat, T adjure 3 0U, by the memory of her who 
never recovered those sad da}^?, if you would sleep as peace- 
fully as she sleeps beneath that marble, to do something to 
save him who has been already terribly wronged.” 

The Earl started and turned sharply round; but Em- 
meline’s beautiful eyes were fixed upon, him, and remained 
so, with no expression of reproach, with no look of authority 
or assumption ; but calm, and grave, and earnest, full of • 
strong conviction, sorrowful, not stern. They wavered not 
for an instant, the eyelids did not wink ; it seemed as if the ‘ 
intensity of her feelings had taken from her the power of 
closing them; and the Earl, turning away with a quivering 
lip and downcast eye, leaned for support upon the tomb which 
stood near, and to which she still pointed. » i 

“What would you have me do?” he murmured; 
would you have me do ? ” ^ $ 
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Saye Mm from these men,” answered Emmeline ; that 
is the first step.” 

“ Impossible I ” cried the Eail ; “ I have no power, girl.” 

“ In one thing, at least, you have power,” said the lady ; 
“I hear that if he be taken^he can be executed ^Mthout form 
of trial — \iitbin twenty- four hours ” 

“Not without a warrant,” replied her father. 

“And what can prevent itV ” asked Emmeline ; “ are thejr 
punishable by any law? — he is oiitlav\ed — tlie slit i iff is his 
old enemy — will any adequate juinishment lollow, if, without 
a warrant, he puts him to death ? ” 

“ None that I know of, indeed,” answered Lord Yirepont. 

“ Then, you arc lieutenant oi the county,” said Jhnmcline ; 
“you will interfere at once — 3011 nill uarn the sin 1 iff, at his 
peril, not to proceed, should Sir 'NVilham be tnken, till the 
king's pleasure is known. Oh, m3 father, 3011 mil, you 

“I will,” replied the Earl, rai^ng his head, “ I uill, Em- 
meline. God knows I bear no enmit3^ to^^ards him, though 
he raised his hand against m3" life, and uould lia>e taken it, 
too, had not the turf of his own park bctra3cd him.” 

“All things betrayed him then,” said Emmtline, forgetting 
whom she spoke to in the de])th of her o’vmi emotions*, and 
then, suddenly remembenng the weight of her uords, as bhc 
fiaw her father's check glow deadl3’' pale, she ca^t herself 
upon his bosom, exclaiming, “Forgive me, oh, lorgivc me. 
I thought not of what 1 said.” 

“My own child!” repeated the 'Earl, with a w^andcring 
eye ; “ my own child ! ” 

“ Hear me, hear me,” said Emmeline ; “ I know that you 
have it always in your power to make restitution — I am sure 
you will, if ever hie is restored to ” 

“No, no, no!” cried the Eail, with a look of fiir3"; “not 
5 f the voice of both my ungiateful children he dail3 added to 

f e tortures of my own heait — to the doubts, I would sa3' — 
the hesitations, and fears, and — but I forget 1113 k If. All 
is is in vain. I am the judge of my own action‘d, the ruler 
• of’ my own conduct. I will not he taught and tutored like a 
ohild—now upbraided, now led by soft suggestion. No more 
yet this, Lady Emmeline. Learn better to fulfil your own 
doties to your father, before you pretend to teach him his.” 

“ I have asked your pardon, my father,” said Emmeline, 
k jthe eager energy with which she had been speaking, passing 
“I spoke rashly and unguardedly, and 1 grieve sin- 
|bA|Mreiy lor it. It is not usual for me so to forget ; and I trust 
Hbat yovi will forgive it.” 
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The Earl, howeyer^ tiirtied and left the church, his daiigli»« 

^ ter following a step behind. 

CHArXER XX. 

“Xow- God’s blessing on thee, dear Emmeline, for a noble 
and true-hearted girl I ” said Sir William Ellerton, as soon as 
the steps of the Earl and his daughter sank away into silence. 
“ 1 call Heaven to witness, that if ever the time should come,, 
in the many mutations of earthly things, when I shall have 
power to avenge me for the wrong that has been done me, I 
will forbear for thy sake.” 

“Ay, Sir 'William, and the old man is soi^ for what he 
has done, too, 1 can see that plain enough,” said Dick Myrtle. 
But Sir AVllliain did not at once agree with him ; for there 
w^as, perhaps, a little not unnatural prejudice in the mind of 
the wronged man, which came before his eyes like a yellow 
veil, and tinged all the actions of the Earl with a colour not 
their own. 

“I do not see it, Richard,” he answered; “did you not 
hear his angry w'ords to his own bright excellent child, when 
she mentioned but the name of justice and restitution ? ” 

“ That may be, sir,” replied Dick Myrtle ; “ and yet he be , 
very sorry, too. It is a diflerent thing never to do a wrong 
thing, and to repair it when it is done — a very difTerciit thiz^ 
to he sorry for having taken what does not belong to us, and 
to restore it after we have got it. Besides, a man is rarely . 
angry to have any of his acts talked about, unless he feels at 
heart that they w^re evil. It is because the pretty Lady 
Emmeline takes part wnth his conscience against his inclina- 
tion, that he is angry with her. If conscience had not been 
talking to him about the same things, he would not have 
been angry at all.” V 

“There is some philosophy in that,” said Sir William 
Ellerton. 

“Not much philosophy, sir,” replied Dick; “but just a 
little experience. 1 have seen wha4; others do and feel, and I 
know what I do and feel myself. It must have hit hard, 
what she said, too — especially to-day ; for I take it this is 
the day of the poor Countess's death. It was about this 
time of the year I recollect, and we all know that she never 
held up her head after that business of the plot. 1 rementber 
they said, she never half liked to com to this church,, for 
she told the parson she thought all the people were looking 
at her as she passed, and saying in th^ hearts that she had 
got what was not her own. Poor thhigt.jt hrolE^ 
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winch, if it was a proud one, as many folks thought, was a 
noble one, nevertheless.” 

Sir William Ellerton mu^ed for several minutes, and then 
turning to his companion, he slntok him by the hand, saving, 
“ Well, Kichard, 3 ’<)u mn}^ perhaps l)e right ; but it is time 
for you, riiy good friend, to go. They have all pasaod on, 
and indeed, even if you met any of them, you have nothing 
to fear, unlevss 1 be with you. Go then, and a thousand 
thanks go with you for all that you have done.” 

“No, Sir William, no,” replied Myrtle, sturdily; “ I have 
epokeu a word that I will keep. 1 do not leave you till 1 sec 
you in safety, and that I suppose wdll be in London town. 
\Ve must wait here till nightfall, lor that will be the only 
■safe time to travel ; and all I wdsh is, that I could get some- 
thing for ns both to cat, tor 1 have not tasted bit or sup since 
last night at nine or ten.” 

NotwitJjstanding the determined tone in wdiicli he spoke, 
hk resolution of accompanying Sir William on his way to 
London did not pass without many an objection. lUit in vain 
Sir William endeavoured to show' that he should pass with 
less observation if he were alone than in company wjtli any 
one ; Dick Myrtle could not be ])cvsiiadcd that he w'ould not 
be the better for a comjianion oii the road; and alter imich 
debate he carried his ])oint. 

When this discuasioii was over, they both fell into silence, 
broken only from time to time by a w^oid concerning the 
state of the country. Dick ISIyrtlc, indeed, spoke 'sevy little 
— less than was his custom ; for his mind was uneasy^ upon 
other points besides those affecting the immediate fate of Sir 
William Ellcrton. He considered and reconsidered all the 


facts concerning Gertrude of which he had any knowledge; 
and he asked himself, again and again, if he should tell Jiis 
companion in concealment W'bat he had learned, and what he 
had divined of her actual uncertain fate, lie reiiiemhercd, 
Jiowevcr, that Sir William Avould have no power to aid her, 
and judged that any communication on the subject W'ould 
0nly either add uselessly to the grief and anxiety of her 
jktlier, or induce him to make some ciTort to discover and 


protect her, w'Lich might end in his own capture and death. 
}le remained silent then for nearly an hour, only answering 
Bfr William’s questions, and gi^ ing him that hopeful view of 
IM. immense preponderance ol the Tory party in the country, 
was calculated to raise his expectation of obtaining the 
^j^ersal of his outlawry. 

dc At IciJ^fth they saw, by the light w'hich suddenly streamed 
the pavement of the church, that the door which had 
lEm dased after the EarPs departure, was opened again, 
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and the next moment they beheld throuf^h the stone-work 
the figure of John Green enter with a basket on his arm, and 
' look cautiously around. No one followed, and after having 
watched him for a moment or two as he examined the church, 
evidently in search of them, Dick Myrtle ventured to speak 
to him from above, and direct liirA to come up. 

“I have brought you some bread and cheese, and some 
beer,” said Johnny Green, as soon as the door was opened, 
and he stood beside them in the monks’ gallery. 

“ 'Jliank 3’ou heartily, John,” replied Dick M^Ttle ] “ score 
it to me, .and double tlie score, for my stomach feels as if 
hunger had w'orn a hole in it.” 

Sir AA'iiliam Ellcrton thanked him also, hut in dificrent 
terms, and demanded tidings of what was taking place with- 
out. 

“ Oh, 3’ou mustn’t come out for a long while,” said John 
Green, “ ibr tlicy arc all about still ; hut the funniest thing 
has taken ])lace. They saw a man riding from Amblecomhe 
at a good round pace, and one galloped after him, and another 
galloped, and they all tried to keep him in, and to drive hia 
breast against the hills, lie rode on hard, and took through 
the green lanes, turning in and out as if he knew the countrjr 
every step of it, and tliat made them all the more think it 
was 3^our worslii]), till at length a fellow who comes over 
from ’t other side of the countr}^ and kno>vs not a duck from 
a gosling, got a l^irn upon him, and came up and caught him 
by the collar, never having seen your worship in his born 
rlaj^s. So the young man turns round and knocks him off 
his horse, and then pulls in his rein, and asks him what he 
means h}’ meddling with his throat. The other hollowed 
lustily lor the justices, and w hen tw^o or three of them came 
up, they found the young lord sitting (piietly on his horse, 
but rating their fellow finely fi)r having dared to touch him. 
1 went ni» just at the time with an innocent look, and when 
Lord Francis heard he had been taken for jmu, sir, he laughed 
a little, and told them that the}" w"ould find themselves all 
mistaken, because yon h.ad gone from Amblecomhe eight 
hours, which he knew, bec.'iusc he had been over too late to 
see you. Then, lord I w"hat a w’orld of apologies the justices 
did make : but they would not take the young lord’s w^ord 
after all, and are still pottering about, looking for you.” 

“ How did he learn I w'as ut Amblecorabe, I wonder,” said 
Sir William Ellerton ; in answer to which Johnny Green at 
once told what Dick Myrtle had studiousl/ concealed, that 
Lord Francis had gone over to Amblecomhe to gain tidinga 
of Gertrude, she having been taken away from her place of 
refuge in a manner whi^ excited his suspicions. The 
^ . . 12 
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was not such as Myrtle had anticipated ; for although there 
Was much that Sir William Ellerton did not nmlcrstand in 
the whole transaction, yet he had the assurance of Gertrude’s 
safety. 

“The poor lad is anxious enough, T dare say,” he said, 
after a few moments’ consideration, ‘‘ and I would to heaven 
that there w'cre any waj’^ of quieting his alarm, by letting him 
know that my dear child is in seenrity.” 

“ Oh, Johnny Green here will take him a message in half 
an hour,” said Dick ]M3’^rtle ; “ and deliver it, without any one 
hearing a word. AVe two and J’oung Spilman w'cre riding 
with him all yesterday and part of the night about this very 
business, llut are you quite sure she is safe, sir? I did not 
tell 3^011 all we knew, lor fe.ir it should make you uneasy 
when you could give no help.” 

“ She w^as quite safe at twelve last night,” said Sir AV'illiam, 
“and under the protection of Lord Ktisscll — as noble a gen- 
tleman as ari3^ in all Europe. Here are his own words,” and 
taking out a letter from his pocket, he read — “ In case yon 
should hear any alarming reports regarding Gertrude, J add, 
she is quite safe, and will soon be with one whom you and all 
men reverence.” 

“ If 3mur wmrship would just tear tliat bit off, »Qi)d let me 
have it,” said Johnny Green, “ it tvoiilcl be better than all the 
messages in the w orld.” 

“ That will he easily done,” answered Sir AVilliam Ellerton j 
and a few minutes after, the good man set out on his message, 
saying, “ I w’on’t come back till all is (jiiite clear, lor it would 
not do to be seen hanging about here too much.” 

Waiting is ahva3^s a weary task, but ,yet the hours flew 
faster with Dick Myrtle and Sir William Ellerton tlian either 
of them had expected. The church did not remain solitary 
the whole dd}^ ; a baptism and a funeral took place: and the 
unseen witnesses found some relief fur the tedium of their 
solitude and forced inactivit3% in watching the conduct and 
demeanor of the persons who attended, the 8 omewd)at labori- 
ous solemnity of the parson, the heav3'^ indifference of the 
.iplferk, and the jo3'^ or grief of the relations and friends on the 
{Trst and last ceremonies of the church, at the commencement 
dbd the‘end of life. 

At length a perceptible change came upon the aspect of the 
day; the shadows of the western columns grew long, and the 
lur gray. Nigl^ was evidently coming on ; and weary of the 
narrow space to which he w'as confined, Sir William gladly 
prepared for departure. I'he door was unbolted, and moving 
out to the other end of the monks’ gallery, the fugitive and 
his coittpanion were descending the spiral stairs^ and had 
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nearly readied the bottom, \<heTi, to their surprise and con- 
sternation, tlicy heard the church door slowly pulled to, and 
the key turned in the lock. There was not a inoineiit for 
consideration ; the windows of tlic church were high, they had 
no possible means of reaching the^m, and Dick Myrtle, saying, 
“ Stay tliere, stay there,” ran down the remaining steps, 
darted to the door, and putting his mouth to tlie ke^-hole, 
shouted ahmtl, Hallo! Jack Sexton, Jack Sexton! You have 
locked me iii, you dog. Opep the door, 1 am not going to 
sleep lure all night.” 

TJie old man, who had charge of the church and the little 
village of graves that sui rounded it, was rather deaf; but 
still lie heard some one calling, and, as the case had occurred 
before, he divined at once what was the matter, drudging 
slowly hack, then, he opened the door, with a grin upon his 
countenance; and as soon a? he saw Dick Myrtle, who was 
know'll far and wide through the couniry, he was heginriing 
to comnicjit on Dick’s probable situation with a laiigli and a 
jest. The other, however, aiU cting high indignation, gave 
liini’a violent push from the door, exclaiming, ‘"You stupid 
old fool, y«'U should look in the church helbre you close 
it! A\'eie it a woman you shut in, you might frighten her to 
death.” 

Then pulling to the door with his ow’ii hands, lie pre- 
tended to lock it with an impatient giisture, and ga\e the old 
man the key, saying, “ I’hcre, go along, you old fool! Jf you 
Lad kept me in all night, I tliink somebody’ eksc W’oiild have 
had to dig the next grave for y’ou.” 

“All, Master Myrtle,” said the sexton, still laughing, 
“ y'ou are a little angry; but the next time I lock you in y'ou 
shall not come out so soon, depend upon it. You sha’n't be 
ill the way of making graves for other men, whatever you do 
for youF'^elf. 1 have a snug pJacQ in the corner theie fora 
youth like yon, where you would rot away quite ebmfortably 
ill a couple of years, 1 warrant. But i dare say you would 
rather fatten the worms of Wincombe, — that is y’our parish, 
Lift it? — and the red friends of the mattock should not be 
defrauded of tlieir dues in any’' parish.” 

“Nor the old urows either, 1 suppose you 'ivould say’,*^ 
answered Dick Myrtle, pushing him along by the shoulders, 
“ But get you along for a gniceless old rogue, who shuft men 
in to die of cold and starvation, when they just colne to take 
a look at the tombs.” Thus saying, he wdshed him good- 
night, and hurried along the path w'hich led along towards 
the barn, where the horses had been placed. There he found 
dull Johnny Green sound asleep on some straw, and rousing 
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Mm they quickly saddled the three beasts, and returned to 
within about a hundred yards of the church. 

The horses were by this time refreshed with a whole day’s ‘ 
rest and plenty of provender, and in a few minutes more, Sir 
William Eller ton was in the saddle, and away with his two 
companions in the direction of London. 

“ We must do fifty miles to-night, Sir William,” said Dick 
Myrtle; “ so, as soon as we have got beyond Wincombe, we 
had better slacken our speed, and drop Johnny Green here 
at his house.” 

“ I shall ride the night out with you,” said Johnny Green, 
abruptly; ‘‘for we might have a knock or two yet. But I 
have not told your worship yet, how I sped with the note. I 
went up to the castle, as 1 knew that the young lord had re- 
lumed; and I sent up word by one of his own men that I 
wanted to s]:^ak with him about the hawk he had given me to 
reclaim, lie came in a moment, and seemed very thankful 
for the news. He asked me, however, who it came from, and 

E ressed me hard to tell. As I thought there could be no 
arm in it, I let him know it was you. 1 would not tell him, 
however, where you were, all he could say; for I knew he 
would be up here in a minute, and that might load to mis- 
chief. He asked much about your worship, however, and 
whether you were looking well or ill. I told liim you 
were a great deal aged since I saw you — ^full ten vears older 
like.” 

“ Ah! sorrow triples time,” said Sir AVilliam Ellcrtou, with 
a sigh ; and riding on their way, they were soon beyond the 
circle within which they expected the greatest danger to lie. 
About ten miles further they paused at one of the packman's 
inns, very common at that period, to water their horses, and 
then proceeded on their way towards London. 

Shortly after daybreak tjiey entered a small county town, 
in the market-place of which they found a great number ol 
stalls and booths, prepared for the fair which was to be held 
in that place after closing at lllington. The horses were now 
incapable of going further without rest; and after some con- 
sultation, it was agreed tliat it would be better for Sir Wil- 
liam Ellerton to remain in a private room at tlie inn all day, 
and at nightfall to go on with IXick Myrtle to London, while 
Johnily Green returned to his household gods. 

Fatigued with want of sleep, and long exertion, Sir Wil- 
liam Ellerton, after obtaining some refreshment, lay down to 
rest, and for several hours obtained calm and quiet slumber. 
He was roused, "lio we ver, by the sound of drums and trum- 
{>ets, announcing the formal openiqg of the fair at ztoon^ and 
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rising, he approached the casement, near which his two com- 
panions were still seated, just awakening from the heavy 
sleep wliich they had enjoyed upon the sunny winclow-seat. 
Very much the same sight presented itself which I have be- 
fore described at Illington; onl}'^^ in this instance, as the fair 
was nearer London, there were more booths of mountebanks, 
conjurers, and toymen ; more streamers, flags, and ribbons, 
and fewer stalls for the sale of articles of real necessity. 

The multitude of visitors to the fair was already great; 
but perfect order and propriety prevailed, as cheerful merri- 
ment had not yet deviated into excess. A few minutes after, 
however, an unusual degree of bustle was perceptible in the 
crowd ; and from the town-house, opposite to the inn, came 
forth the mayor and corporation in their robes, with a beadle 
bearing a mace before them. At the samc*time acclamations, 
not verj^ distant, were heard, and before the municipal body 
could traverse the market-place, a splendid cavalcade entered, 
consisting of nearly a hundred horsemen, accompanied by a 
crowd of boys shouting as Instil)^ as their little lungs could 
aiFord. The party was splendidly dressed, and divided into 
two equal bodies, with a small space between them, in the 
midst of which, riding jilonc upon a magnificent charger, ap- 
peared a remarkably handsome 3"0ung man, in the most 
gorgeous apparel, bowing low even to the very children, 
who gazed and shouted in wondrous admiration of his finery. 

“Monmouth, Monmouth !” w^as the general cry; “Mon- 
mouth, and no York!” But several persons were seen stand- 
ing in the crowd with their arms folded on their breasts; and 
Dick ^Myrtle, turning to Sir AVilliam Ellerton, remarked, 
“ All this gladness is not to be trusted, sir, and that the good 
Duke w'ill find some day, that the tide sets strong the other 
way; and yet he and liis friends cannot perceive it." 

Sir AVilliam Ellerton mused; for every sign of the popular 
feeling was of importance to him ; and the gratulations iriven 
to one so thoroughly identified wdth the party to which he 
himself, and so many others, had been made a sacrifice, in- 
duced him to fear that the representations of a reaction hav- 
ing taken place, upon which he had ventured to return 
to his native laud, had been premature, if not altogether un- 
founded. 

The excitement of the Duke’s reception lasted about 
twenty minutes; the mayor and corporation met him, and 
welcomed him with florid gratulations, muskets were brought 
and fired in his honour, boughs of laurel w'ere presented to 
him, and when the farce of popularity had passed through 
one act, Monmouth and his party rode on in the same order 
in which they came. 
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At a later hour of the day, — was somewhat past four, — ; 
a carriage drawn by six horses, and followed by eight or ten 
mounted servants, passed round the market-place and out at the 
other side. Sir William Ellerton saw it in its progress ; and 
the colours of the liveries made him eye it eagerly; but a 
slight s-hower was falling, the glasses were closed, and he 
could see nothing but part of a laced cloak, and a hat seem- 
ingl^y carried on the knee. 

“ Those are the Knssell colours,” he said, in a low tone, as 
if speaking to himself; “ perhaps my child is there.” What 
a strange sensation passed through his heart as he thus 
thought — strange and most sweet, a yearning longing not to 
be described, which is balmy, even when, as in liis case, it 
cannot be gratified. There is nothing like parental love in a 
heart susceptible of deep devotion. All other feelings have 
more or Je^'s of earth in them; this is the pure light from 
heaven. 

Sir William Ellerton stood and gazed as long ns the car- 
riage was in sight; and after it was gone, he stood there still, 
buried in proibund thoughts, lie took a resolution at that 
moment, never to be far absent from liis child again — what- 
ever might be the object to be obtained by her stay at a dis- 
tance, to call her to him. The rest of the day pas^^cd without 
incident; and as soon as the sun had set, bir William and 
Dick Myrtle mounted their horses, and rode on to Ijondon. 

They entered the great metropolis by the ca'itern side, 
when a part, at least, of the bustle of the day was over; but, 
at that ])eriod, the city was a very difterent place from that 
which it is at present. It \Nas then a place of habitation, not 
of mere business. The great merchant, the wealthy trades- 
man, did not consider it then absolutely necessary, either to 
health or dignity, to dwell beyond the odour of his merchan- 
dise; and ttie small shopkeeper would as soon have thought 
of realising or recalling the terrestrial- paradise, as of inhabit- 
ing a suburban villa, with a green and hollyhocks before the 
door. The great fire, indeed, had driven many families into 
4iie country for refuge; and some few, perhaps, had retained 
the bouses which they had then bought or hired; but the 
^eat majority of the citizens lived in the city, and it bad a 
society of its own, not unfrequently mingled in by the society 
of me Court itself. With mornings given up to business, it 
was natural that the evenings should be given up to pleasure 
or amusement; and when Sir William and his companion 
entered the more-frequented streets, lanterns were flitting 
about, hackney coaches and carriages were rolling hither and 
"thither^ and many a sedan chair with a link be&rc it, bur- 
theiuid the stout arms of the sturdy chairmen. Apprentices, 
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Biaid-servants, and sempstresses, thronged the streets; and 
loving couples walked soberly homewards, after having passed 
the evening with neighbour or friend. 

“Have you thought of au inn, sir?” asked Dick Myrtle, 
as with prudent precaiitiou they advanced steadily along 
Chea]). • 

“Xo, my good friend,” replied Sir TVilliam; “I am 
directed to the house of a man named Shepherd, where I am 
told I shall find accommodations prepared tiir me. I remem- 
ber liini well, for he is a great whie-inercliaut, and I have 
bought wine of him in I'orincr daj’s. He is not indeed the 
man 1 should have <ilioscii tor my host, all hough I believe 
him to he hone^^t and trustworthy; but he was a mere crea- 
ture of i^wd Sliaftesbury, who showx‘d himself for many 
years my bitterest enemy.” 

“Then I hope you trust him on good grounds now%” said 
Dick ]Myrile ; “ I should think the pupil of a fox would not 
“want cunning.” 

“ Lord liiisscll answ ers for him,” replied the knight ; “ as- 
siiro> me that from various circumstances I^hall had greater 
security there than auN where else.” 

“U'lien he is safe enough,” said Dick Myrtle; “wre all 
know' that Lord l\usscll‘s word is good to enemy or friend ; 
but you must lead tlic way, sir, for 1 know it not.” 

It were 'sain, after so many yeajs of frequent alterations, 
to give any account of the course that Sir William Ellerton 
pursued through the, streets of a citj', which was even then 
consideied too vast for the size of the country of which it" 
w’as the capital. There were then, as in our own days, peo- 
ple to prognosticate that evils would ensue from the head 
iia\ing outgrown the body, in as confident a tone as if the 
science ol' social economy, still in its infancy, was even then 
old enough fin* men to predict %vith the certainty of expe- 
rience the result of acts and the progress of institutions. 

Innumerable, though crowded into a narrow space, the 
streets of London pre.-^ented to the casual visitor the aspect 
of a great labyrinth, through which it would take years of 
study to lind the way ; and such they seemed to the eyes of 
Dick l^lyrtlc, who, though be bad more than once visited 
the capital before, still retained a feeling of wonder, not nn- 
niixcd with aw'c, at the sight of its vastness. 

Sir TVilliam Ellerton kept silence, too, from very different 
feelings. Memories crowded on him, the forms and thoughts 
of other years peopled the streets anew. There were figuree^ 
glided amongst the many that passed by him, w^hich no eye 
could see but his. There were the peace of former days, 
the bounding hopes of youth, and the proud feeling of honest 
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security; and the many loved and known, some lost to earth, 
some to honour, some to friendship ; all moving before his 
eyes and coming back to the gate of memory, like ghosts re- 
turning to the habitations they had dwelt in, pale, unsub- 
stantial, yet bearing all the lineaments of life, lie main- 
tained a profound silence, then, amidst the ghastly company 
of thought, till he drew in his rein at the wide doors of a 
large house in a street, which at that hour was but little fre- 
quented. Dick Myrtle sprang to the ground first, saying, 
“ Is it here sir?” 

“ Yes,” replied. Sir William ; “ we used to go into the 
storehouse at that door ; but it stood open then, and 1 see no 
means of making oneself heard.” 

“ Oh, I will make myself heard,” said Dick Myrtle, strik- 
ing the door hard with his fibt. It returned nothing hut an 
empty sound, however, as if he had struck upon an exliausted 
cask ; and saying, “ Stay llichard, stay ; the premises are 
very extensive. Perhaps there may be a door round the 
corner,” Sir WUliam Ellerton rode on a little, and then 
cried, “ Here 1 there is a door here with a light.” 

Before Dick Myrtle reached him, he had himself dis- 
mounted, and rung a bell 'which hung by the side of one ol 
those large extinguishers with wliich every house was at one 
^ime furnished, for the purpo'se of putting out the flaming link 
dr torch as soon as its smoky light was no longer required. 
The door was opened speedily by a man with a canvas apron, 
and a corkscrew dangling from a string round his waist. To 
the inquiry if Master Shepherd was within, the janitor gave 
a doubtful answer, saying he would sec, hut, at the same 
time, advising the visitors to go round to the other door. 

“ Tell him it is the person of whom he had notice,” said 
Sir William ; and following the counsel he had received, he 
went back again to the place were they had at fiist sought 
admission in vain. In a few nuniites a light gleamed through 
the two large valves ; the unfastening of bolts and bars was 
heard, and then the figure of a man, whom he well remem- 
bered as Shepherd, the 'svine-merebant, presented itself, with 
a lamp in his hand. There was nobody else with him ; and 
Shepherd held up the light to see the face of his visitor, 
where he seemed to find something to surprise him. “ Good- 
ness ! ” he cried, for he would not swear ; “ Dear me ! why, 
yes, it is — Mr. Fenwick, I do declare — Come in, sir, — very 
glad to see you — but who is this ? — Oh, Mr. Jones, I see 
now. Here, boys, here! Take Mr. Fenwick’s horse, and 
Jones’s horse, and put them in stalls G. and H. I will 
s|mw vou the way, gentlemen, everything is ready ; but my 
not tell me there were two. That will soon 
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remedied, however, no matter for that. This way, gentle- 
men — very glad to see you— how is your wife, blaster 
Jones?” 

“As well as ever,” answered single Dick Myrtle dryly, 
and giving his horse into the hands of one of the two lads, 
which came forth at Shepherd’s* call, he followed Sir William 
Ellerton where the other led. 

The two large doors — for the valves seemed to deserve 
that appellation better than that of a folding door — admitted 
the wayfarers into a vast sort of warehouse, divided at various 
points by columns of solid brickwork, which seemed the only 
support afforded to tlie rooms above, except the exterior 
walls of the building. The light carried by Shepherd was 
far too feeble to show a tenth part of the extent of the space; 
but wherever the beams fell, the roundheads, and flat un- 
meaning faces of pipes and hogsheads were seen coming 
forth irom the obscurity, like the broad snouts of Hippopo- 
tami, along the banks of an African river. 

Through various, turnings in this labyrinth of casks, the 
wine-mcrchant led his vi^^itors on, till a narrow flight of 
wooden steps presented themselves, not in the best preserva- 
tion ; and l)ick Myrtle could not help muttering to himself, 
“ 1 dare say it will be very secure ; for no one would come 
here if they could help it.” The sort of ladder before them 
was then mounted by Shepherd hihiself, who cautioned them 
as they I'ollowed, to beware of two of the steps, which he 
himself pronounced “somewhat ricketty but when they 
had passed a small door at the top, a very different scene 
displayed itself, and they gazed along a passage, lined, with 
carved oak, and very tastelully decorated after the fashion of 
tlie day. They were not destined, however, to stop at any 
one of the several doors which displayed themselves on both 
hands ; but were guided forward by their host to a handsome 
staircase wdiicb led to another and very similar suit of rooms 
above. Here the passage bad several branches, and through 
one of these, and dowui half a dozen steps, w^hicli apparently 
led from the building they had first entered, to another 
somewhat lower and more ancient at the back, Sir William 
Ellerton and his companion were conducted to the more re- 
mote part of the whole premises. There, however, they 
found a room of large size already prepared for the knight, 
with every attention to comfort, and even luxury. A piece 
of tapestry was spread on the floor ; two or three beautiful 
buhl cabinets were placed against the walls ; materials for 
writing appeared on the table ; a small fire had been lighted 
on the wide hearth ; and upon the edge of the richly-cur- 
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taiiicd bed was seen reposing, for the service of the first comer, 
a snow-white night-cap. 

“There is another room here, Mr. Jones,” said Shepherd, 
opening a door to the right, and show'ing a smaller, but not 
less comfortable chamber. “ Here you are installed, Mr. 
Fenwick ; and Mr. Jones’s room shall be ready in a quarter 
of an hour. Tn the meanwhile, 1 will go and get supper 
ready, and be back directly. You have ridden far and hard 
to-day, and must be hungry.” 

“ You are aware, 1 dare say, Shepherd, wlio I really am,” 
said Sir William. “ Your eyes arc not old enough to forget 
me in four years.” But the man merely put his finger to his 
lips, with a grave look, as an injunction to silence ; and, 
having liglited a couple of small lamps, he left them. 

CHAPTER XXL 

In a beautiful room, looking uj)on Southampton Square., sat 
Bachacl Lady Russell, on a fine night in the beginning of the 
summer of iObo. There, had passed many ol‘ the sweetest 
of life, blessed with peculiar happiness too soon to Ijave 
1^ dark and tragical termination. Happy in domestic love; 
happy in a husband whose talents and virtues coinmaudcd 
respect and admiration, while his gentle kindness won the 
most devoted attachment, Lady Russell was still further 
happy in her own high, firm, and noble heart, filled with true 
Ohristian faith, and dignified by the consciousness of rectitude. 
Few houses have ever been pervaded fi»r long years with such 
'a high and holy calm as that of l^ady Russell. Angry passion 
ventured not there ; and her noble husband, though engaged 
ill the fierce contests of the senate, and striving w ith vigour 
and eagerness for the advancement of the cause he had 
espoused, brought none of the fiery spirit of debate back to 
his own home. Acting upon fixed principles which kriew no 
variation, and always ready to defend them, he cast di<<cussion 
fri^ his mind the moment it was over, and sank into tlie 
e^.eet and gentle intercourse of domestic life, like a warrior 
W^o has sheathed his sword, and lays him down to rest. 

’ The lady was now watching for her lord's return, and 
WjErtching eagerly ; for while he was absent, a part of the 
Sfuisbine was wanting in her dwelling. I have said eagerly, 
not anxiously ; for she had that strong conviction of the 
|i 3 stness of her lord’s views, of the soundness of his judgment, 
of the excellence of his intentions, and of the ever-present 
superintendence of the Almighty, that she feared not that he 
would do aught that was rash, or that auy evil would h^f&LL 
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him,, except through one of those mysterious but wise dispen- 
sations, before which, if it occurred, she would be called upon 
to bow with faith and resignation. 

A slight degree of curiosity, too, mingled with her longing 
to see her husband again ; and once more she read over part 
of a letter which she had receivecl from him an hour or two 
before, and meditated upon the following words : — “ I have 
found something hy the way, very young and very beautiful, 
which 1 am bringing home with me, fearing no scandal. I 
pray yon, therefore, dear wife, to cause an apartment to 
be prepared for her, and be yourself ready to receive with 
kindness one who merits it, if virtue have deserving.” 

“ Who can it be V” thought Lady llusscll ; 1 know none 

in that part ot‘ the country who deserves such praise, unless 
it he Emmeline de Vipont. The mah would fain make me 
jca]oii«, I do believe,” slie added, aloud ; “ but it is vain, 
Uusscll ; J love you too well to be^ jealous.” And it was so ; 
for true love cannot exist without^ perfect confidence, and 
jealousy cannot exist with it. 

Iv’ot long after, the heard in the court the sound of carriage 
wheels, and horses' feet, and persons speaking; and, if truth 
must be told, her heart fluttered a little. She rose from her 
seat, and looi:ed at the door, but did not go out, although sh€ 
knew her hu ,haud w'as arrived. In a minute after, a step was 
heard ni tlie antechamber: the knWu, the loved, the har- 
binger of joy and tcnderiicjs, the step of her husband ; and 
she advanced to meet him. His arms were around her in a 
inoment, and he i)rc?sed her warmly to his heart ; and then, 
taking her hand, he turned to some one who follow'cd : “ Here, 
llachel,” he said, “is one who is come, on my assurance, to 
claim your love and care,” 

Laily llnssell uttered an exclamation of surprise. “ Why, 
surely!” she cried, “it is (Jertrude Ellerton, dressed as a 
peasant girl 1” 

“Even so, dear lady,” replied Gertrude, taking her hand, 
and kissing it. “ Your noble lord was anxious to set out, and 
would not give me time to change this strange dress ; but I 
knew that vestments cannot veil friendship, and that Gertrude 
W'ould he ^ welcome to Lady Russell in tiie garb of a cuttage- 
maid as in the jew'els of a queen.” 

“To the full, my sweet girl,” said Lady Russell, embracing 
her. “ Why, what a time it is since I saw you, Gertrudel 
You were then but a child ; but there is the same dear, opea 
face — the .same appealing eyes, 1 should have known you 
anywhere in a moment, Gertrude. But you must be weary 
of journeying through this long day. Will you stay and sup 
with me and Russell, oi* will y<m seek repose at once ? for 
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Bleep, metliinks, will be the best companion you can have at 
present. To-morrow you shall tell me all ; for I am sure 
there is much to be told, and 1 promise you, 1 will not 
listen to one word of the tale till it comes from your own 
lips.” 

“Though I had more to weary me last night,” said Ger- 
trude, “ yet I know not why T 1‘eel greater fatigue to-day ; 
and, therefore, with your kind permission, 1 will retire to 
rest.” 

Although Lady Kussell sent for her own woman to attend 
upon her young friend, yet she did not fail to accompany her 
in person to the chamber prepared for her, and left the poor 
girl almost weeping, with a sense of relief, which, strange and 
contradictory to say, became almost oppressive. 

When she returned to the saloon below. Lady Hussell 
found her husband buried in deep thought, — for him a very 
unusual ^mood. It is difficult to say what produced it. Tcr- 
haps it might be, that after an absence of ten days, passed, for 
the greater part, in eager and anxious discussions, all tending 
to anything hut repose, he felt that the calm serene aspect of 
his own house, and the tranquil spirit of domestic love, 
afforded a solemn and warning contrast to the scenes which 
he had just left, and to those whicli were likely to follow. 
Moments of yielding softness will tall upon every man. The 
stern and vigorous voice of public duty cannot always sound 
in the ear like the voice of the trumpet, calling to battle. 
The patriot, like the warrior, must have some moments of 
repose for mind and body, and may well he pardoned if, feel- 
ing'deeply the blessings of tranquillity and love, he longs that 
the war were over, and arms himself reluctantly tor strife re- 
newed. Suffice it, if he he ready when the drum heats. 
Lord Russell cast off his thoughtfulness as soon as his wife 
appeared ; a few minutes were given to tenderness and love ; 
and then hudy Russell questioned him as to his journey and 
its events, whom he had seen, where he had been, what he 
had done, playfully commanding him to tell her ail but 
politics. 

“ The politics would form the best half of the tale,® be- 
loved,” said Lord Russell, with a smile ; “ but, in truth, I 
have had so much of them, that I am somewhat weary of the 
topic, as you may guess, when I tell you that Sydney has 
been my companion the greater part of the way. lie joined 
me at Salisbury, and we have ridden side-by-side, over one 
quarter of the country, I believe, till Tve found th^ coach 
f^ain at Wincombe.” 

“ Would he had not been with you,” said Lady Russell, 
'thoughtfully. “ I somewhat fear him, my friend.” 
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’ there is no cause for fear,” said Lord Russell ; ” a 

higher-minded, nobler man lives not on earth.” 

“ But rash and vehement beyond discretion,” answered his 
wife. “ Ay, Russell, and overbearing too. lie is one of the 
quick and hasty spirits, most dangerous in grave counsels. It 
seems a fate attending all patriotic enterprises that the wise 
and the moderate shall be overborne by the imprudent and 
the excessive, who either force them forward beyond the 
point where justice and wisdom bids them stop, as in the last 
king’s reign, or else by rashness and intemperance in the pre- 
vious steps frustrate the best-devised designs, and make many 
a glorious undertaking perish in the bud, or, like precocious 
fruit, fall nipped ere it be ripe.” 

Fear not, fear not, Rachel,” replied Lord Russell, “ there 
is 110 groat enterprise on foot, my love. My ohject has solely 
been to ascertain the state of men’s minds in England. If 
more extensive schemes liave been entertained, they have 
been long abandoned, and by me were never seriously adopted. 
Nevcrtheloss, a limited monarchy is now making siicVi gigan- 
tic stritles towards arbitrary ])ower, that it behoves every man 
who lows liberty and his country to sec what can be done by 
just and Jawliil means to prevent England from tailing under 
despotic rule. What time may bring forth I know not ; but 
it is clear that if corrupted judges and packed juries can be 
found to take their cliarters from our cities, and to intimidate 
by fines all who opjiosc them, if the monarch refuses to call 
together the representatives of the people, and is determined 
to rule \^il]Kmt a parliament, depending upon a neighbouring 
despot for supjdies, the dignity of the nation is lost, and her 
liberty at an end, unless we can find some means of forcing 
the king to return to a constitutional mode of government. 
Ciod forbid that one drop of blood should be shed in the en- 
deavour ; but, if it must lie, 1 would rather, Rachel, that it 
should be my own, than transmit to my children, and my 
children's children, a heritage of slavery.” 

Lady Russell was silent for a moment. She would fain 
have said, And so would J but her heart failed her at the 
words, and she could not utter them. “ Did Lord Howard of 
Escrick join you?” slie asked at length. “ He was here some 
four or five days ago inquiring where you were. 1 saw him 
myself, and answered his questions as well as 1 could, though 
it was with no good will, for 1 do not love him, Russell.” 

“ Nor i,” replied her husband. “ I did not meet with hhait 
I and am glad it was so, for a w^orse man I hardly know. I 
' teel when he has been with me as if 1 had touched something 
foul, and hia sarcastic, discontented spirit is most opposed 
, frue patriotism. It is one of the drops of bitter 
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that this man is my cousin ; and yet Sydney, with a strange 
weakness in so firm a man, is fond of him. Trusts him, 
though he knows he is false ; frequents his societ}^, thou'^h* 
he sees it is corrupt, and would have him in all his counsels, 
though neither his faith nqr his discretion merit reliance. 
Monmouth, too, Essex and Gray, all know him and endure 
him.” 

“ So do not you, my husband,” said Lady Russell, “ for he 
is unworthy of you. I know not Avhy it is,” she added ; “ I 
am not superstitious ; hut 1 feci, when that man enters, a sort 
of dread, an awe which neither his character nor his qualities 
deserve. It is only like the feeling which they say alVects the 
horse when a wild heast is near. An impression seems to 
creep over me that he will one day work sorrow' to my house. 
I am glad you did not sec him ; but here is supper, I think.” 

The next morning, early, (iertnule w'as in Lady lvU‘*>ell’s 
dressing-l*oom, and told her tale to a woman's cars witli much 
less paififul hesitation than had been the case w hen called 
upon to give the same account to Lord Russell. 1 will not 
dwell upon Lady Russell’s conduct tow'ards her : snflicc it that 
it was all that w’as kind, the mixture of motherly tenderness 
and sisterly love. The elder w'oman, who had as yet tasted 
hut little sorrow in life, felt deeply for her whom she had 
known as a child, and w'ho had tasted so much ; and she 
soothed and comforted her, promising her that assistance and 
protection which she herself was destined so soon to require. 

“ Lord Halifax,” she said, “ or, perhaps, Lord Sunderland, 
can best serve your father; and as I know' Russell will not 
ask any favour at the hands of cither, I must endeavour to 
effect what we desire by my own relations. I w ill make no 
delay, dear girl, for I have known w'hat the anguish of appre- 
hension for a father is, and that such disquietude hears no 
procrastination. The King owes him justice ; he all tlirough- 
out affected somewhat too openly to disbelieve the truth of 
the popish plot, when no one else doubted it ; and he could 
not ever suppose your father guilty, when all hut a few base 
men, seeking their own foul objects, pronounced him inno- 
cent.” 

Hiere was man^ a question asked by Gertrude, and many 
that she would fain have asked, but did not venture. The 
morning passed without her seeing lx>rd Russell, for he went 
out early, and had not returned when Lady Russell’s coach 
was brought the court and she invited her young friend 
to accompany her in her drive. “ I have some ceremonious 
vjiatits to pay,” she said with a smile, and I shall rudely make 
.jm wait in tiie ^eoach while 1 go in ; but, nevertheless, I 
hate go with me for many reasons^ and I 
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shall take one of the children with me, too, to see the gay 
world.” 

- Gertrude was willing enough to go, for she clung to the 
society of one so kind, and felt little disposed to indulge her 
own thoughts in solitude. From one splendid house to 
another the heavy coach of those days was dragged by its 
four tall horses, and at every door but one Lady llussell found 
admission ; sometimes she returned with a grave face, some- 
times with a smile upon her lip ; but she said nothing of the 
object of her vi'-ita, and thougli her conversation was cheer- 
ful, yet there was a vein of thoughtfulness ran through it all, 
which showed her fair companion that business, rather than 
pleasure or ceremony, called her forth. At length the vehicle 
was ordered to drive to Whitehall, and there the lady was 
absent nearly twenty minutes. AVhen she came hack, the 
only observation which escaped her lips during the day upon 
llie subject of what had pa^'Sed within, found utterance. 
“Excellent old man!” she said, as she took her seat again; 
“it is sad that politics should ever estrange those whom 
nature meant for friends.” 

“ Of whom do you speak, dear lad}’?” asked Gertrude. 

“ Ol’ the Duke of Ormond,” answered Lady llussell, “him- 
scll* a great luau, the father of one who would have been 
greater still, if the mysterious providence of God willed that 
the virtuous and the uise sluuild al\vays he long denizens of 
earth. J beard at J^ady Marshafs tl)at the Duke is now in 
London ; and 1 much wished to see him before his return to 
Ireland. J , therefore, ventured to go to him rnysclf, Gertrude, 
not fearing any scandal between the ancient duke and Rachel 
Russell, his old companion’s daughter. Now we will home- 
ward, for it is growing late, and doubtless my good lord is 
home by this time.” 

When tlie carriage again drove into the court at Southamp- 
ton Place, there w’ere several horses there, with dusty coats, 
and servants leading them to and fro, as if they had just come 
from a long journey. Ludy Russell did not seem to notice a 
sight very common to her eyes, hut passed on into the house. 
Gertrude, however, gazed with more interest, for her first 
thought was of her father ; and she asked herself if he per- 
chance might be among the visitors. She soon saw that it 
was again>t all probability, and gravely followed Lady Russell 
to the saloon which she had first entered on the preceding 
night. Lord Russell was standing at the farther end of ^be 
room with a gentleman beside him, the sight of whom madn 
Gertrude^s heart beat. 

Francis de Vipont as they entered turned from his iiobl0 
contpanion, and advanced direct towards Lady BnsseSt ; 
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ere he had taken three steps his eye fell upon Gertrude, no 
longer habited as the cottage girl, but as he had known her 
in former times ; and he stopped short for an instant in amaze- 
ment. ’ 

“Gertrude!” he exclaimed, “Gertrude! Oh! Thy lord, 
this is indeed, as you said, k friend 1 little expected to see 
here !” and he took her hand and pressed his lips upon it. 

“ I will give you no time for explanation,” said Lord Russell, 
with a smile ; “ away, my 3 mung lord, to prepare for dinner. 
You see I was generous with you ; and in my letter of yester- 
day morning I would not throw out this tempting bait, though 
I much wished to catch j’ou at Southampton Place.” 

Francis de Vipont’s thanks were soon spoken, and his ex- 
cuses made to Lady Russell for some want of courtesy in his 
first surprise. 

A few Sweet words in Gertrude s car, ere he would force 
himself awS.}^, sent her to her chamber with a happy beating 
heart ; and the first day of her residence in Loudon seemed 
to the hopeful bosom of jmiith like the dawn of new and 
brighter days than* life had hitherto afforded. 

CHAPTER XXU. 

“ It is certainly a serious case, my lord,” said Francis de 
Vipont, as he sat with Lord Russell alone for a few minutes 
after dinner ; “ I will own it has never struck me in the forcible 
light in which yon have just placed it. "J'hat the government 
of the country can be carried on without Parliament is, of 
course, out of the question ; and 1 am willing to admit that 
- the long suspension of popular assemblies is contrary to the 
apirit of the constitution and the rights of the subject. Rut 
I do not see that even this would justify an appeal to arms in 
resistance of established autlH>rit 3 \” 

“ Not till all other means have proved incfTectual,” answered 
Lord Russell ; “ and to escape the necessity of such an appeal 
must be one great object of all wise and good men. Rut how, 

' friend, do you hope to avoid it, now that the King’s 

^ ra M^t is so resolutely taken, and his ministers arc using the op- 
^poftunity afforded them by the suspension of all debates, to 
%test from us the very means of making our voices heard at 
' ll future time, by attacking our municipal institutions, and 
fendering the various bodies of electors nought but the corrupt 
•engines of the Court?” 

^ “ The King cannot cany on the government without money,’* 
replied Lord Francis ; “he can neither undertake a war, nor 
engage in a great enterprise of any kind, without calling upon 
his people mr support, or having recourse to those illegal 
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means which will instantly generate a spirit of resistance 
through the whole land.” 

“ In other words, force an appeal to arms,’^ said Lord Rus- 
sell ; “ and if these encroachments be suffered to proceed to 
that point unopposed, the appeal to arms may be made in Tain ; 
or, unprepared and ill-directed, it*may end in anarchy instead 
of correction. Relieve me, my dear Lord Francis, the yrorst 
service the friends of liberty can render to the cause of order 
is, to rest unprepared to resist tyranny.” 

“ But what t)reparation can be made without treason ? ” dc- 
^ manded Lord Francis ; “to raise troops, to purchase arms, are 
both overt acts of nothing else.” 

“Neither may bo needful,” said Lord Russell; “certainly 
neither is needful at present. But we may do much before 
we arrive at tlie point where such measures are required. 
We may unite all who entertainiour sentiments in one com- 
mon bond with ourselves ; we may ascertain their numbers 
and their means ; we may engage them to address the Crown 
ill firm language, praying tliat the constitutional mode of ruling 
by riii liaiucrits may be restored ; and by assuming a firm atti- 
‘ tude in the face of power, we may obviate the necessity for 
measures which no one would deplore more than myself. 
every man must look to the possibility of resistance beii^. 
ultimately required, and he ready to sanction it; for the 
\ notion of a limited monarchy without the right of resistance 
is an absurdity. However, Jet us talk no more of these sub- 
jects at present ; wc will speak of them more fully hereafter. 
At present 1 have a punishment to inflict on you, whij^.you 
must bear with fortitude.” 

lie spoke with a smile ; and Lord Francis inquired in an 
absent manner, for his mind was still occupied with the con- 
versation which had just taken place, “What is that, my 
lord?” 

“ I roust deprive you for some hours of the society you love 
best,” replied Lord Russell. “ I am about to take Gertrude 
with me on a distant excursion. Ask no questions, but suh« 
mit.” 

“ With the best patience I may, my good lord,” said his 
young companion. “ Do you go immediately ? ” 

“No,” answered Lord Russell, “you shall have a respite 
of an hour or two ; and then the axe must fall.” 

At the time, Francis de Vipont took little notice of the., 
singular choice of figures which Lord Russell made use off 
but at an after period he remembered, with a somewhat pain*^ 
ful curiosity which could never be satisfied, that most of his 
noble friend's illustrations, during this and several other con^ 
Tersations, were borrowed flrom the prison and the scaffold* 
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r Two hours passed by T-iord Fnmeis at Gertrude’s side in 
sweet and happy talk, and then Lord Russell, who had been 
nhsent for a while, returned to the saloon, and for the first 
time informed her of his wish that she should accompany him 
on a distant drive. Oortnide started up, and ^azed inquiringly 
in his face ; hut her kind host gave her no information, merely 
-Baying, “ Take mantle and veil with you, Gertrude ; for you 
wUl have to walk some way. If you have none such with you, 
Lady Russell will provide you.” 

Poor Gertrude was forced to have recourse to the offered 
kindness ; for the scanty wardrobe which had been sent over 
from Malwood to the inn where Lord Russell had found her, 
comprised only the veil, and not the mantle of which he 
epoke ; and by the time the latter was brought, examined, 
tned, and pronounced exactly suitable, the coach was in the 
tsourt- 

They set out with links before the carriage, which shed 
light inth the great roomy caravan; and gazing into Lord 
Russell’s face, Gertrude asked in a low tone, “ You are taking 
me to sec my father ? ” 

“ Yes, sweet lady,” replied Lord Russell ; “he arrived last 
night, and is in a place of perfect security, where ho can lie 
concealed till a ship be ready to carry him to the Continent. 
A very small gratification will be sufficient to satisfy his en- 
tertainer.” 

Gertrude sighed, for the decided tone in which her com- 
panion spoke of her father’s immediate return to the Continent, 
shaded, if it did not extinguish, one of the lights of the heart. 
She had conceived bright hopes, from her conversation with 
Jjady Russell in the morning, that the form of a free pardon 
might be obtained for her father ; but she now saw that Lord 
Russell did not share those expectations ; and he was likely 
to judge on much better knowledge than hers. Her hopes 
tinted, and she turned pale. Her companion seemed to feci 
that he had saddened her ; and though he would not encourage 
fimeies which he thought might prove vain, he strove to turn 
her mind away from darker imaginations. 

“ I have had news,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “ from 
Cold Lock Inn, near Morrington ; and I am glad to tell you, 
that Sydney’s rash blow is not so likely, las we supposed, to 
have fatal results. The surgeons who had been brought from 
Oxford pronounced the wound not absolutely mortal, though 
4angerou8 ; and they trust, when the moon changes, to be 
to give a more decided opinion.” 

Yes, reader, such fancies still lingered in the medical world 
even of^jjflii^land. To Gertrude’s mind, however, the infer- 
maAimi was a great relief; for thou^ she knew nothmg 
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the moon's effects on wounds and bruises, yet die was very 
glad to hear there was a chance even, that the Imd man, who 
had insulted and injured her, would not pay the dark penalty 
of unrepenting death for the evil he had committed. She had 
no feeling of revenge in her nature; and die would have 
spared him all punishment, if fier wishes could have had 
effect, except as much as might be necessary to work a change 
in his hard heart. 

For about half an hour the coach rolled slowly on, and then 
turned into the court of a large old house near the end of 
Hoi born, where the links were at once extinguished ; and 
alighting from the vehicle, Lord Russell handed her out, and 
threw the cloak over her shoulders. Then drawing her ann 
within his, he led her, dizzied and bewildered, through the 
streets of the great city, thronged at that moment with people 
of almost every rank and station, enjoying themselves on a 
fine May night, after the toilsome day. She observed that 
her noble companion pressed his hat further down upon his 
brow, and drew the collar of an outer garment which he wore, 
half coat half mantle, over his chin, so as to conceal a portion 
of his lace; and the very feeling that their visit required 
secrecy agitated her a good deal. 

Lord Russell probably felt her hand tremble upon his arm, 
for he said, in a low but kindly tone, “ Do not be alanned : 
there is no danger. It is as well thtft I should not be recog- 
nised where we are now going ; but even if I Avere, it could 
lead to no bad results to your father.” 

At length, from crowded thoroughfares and busy multitudes, 
Lord Russell turned off into more quiet and secluded streets, 
Avhere dark, tall houses, rising up, cast a deeper shadow in 
the way ; but at length he and his fair companion stopped 
opposite the same large pair of doors which had given admit- 
tance to Sir William Ellcrton the night before. A strong light 
was perceptible through the chink at the meeting of tlie two 
valves, and also underneath the door ; and voices were heard 
speaking within. Lord Russell, however, knocked with his 
haaad ; on whidi one of the valves was cautiously thrown 
back. 

Gertrude was standing in such a position, holding fast, in 
some trepidation, by Lo^ Russell's arm, that idie scene in the 
inside of the large wine store was at once displayed to her 
eyes. Some fiirar or five gentlemen were standing tc^ether 
at a little table, ten or twelve paces in advance, on Avhich were 
Tanged several glasses partly filled with wine, and two or 
three candles. They seemed in eager and vehement discus- 
aion; fiar there were hands stretdied oist, fiushed cheeks, 
eager iodbi, and !&e demonitaitiTe finger pressed upon ihe 
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table ; but the countenance of only one was known to her, 
which was that of Algernon Sydney. The person who opened * 
the door was a slender and rather short man, with sharp 
twinkling eyes, and an expression of a good deal of vivacity, 
but with little firmness in his countenance. He was well 
dressed, indeed rather too much so for his station ; but, 
nevertheless, he wanted that freedom of air and manner which 
peculiarly distinguished the gentleman of those times. The 
moment he saw Lord Russell, he begged him, with a low bow, 
to come in, and drew the door still iiirther back. 

“ No, no, Shepherd,” said Gertrude’s companion ; “ I will 
join them presently. You go round and open the other door, 
taking care that ail your people are out of the way. This 
lady wishes to see Master Fenwick, and while ^mu conduct 
her up to him, I can go dowm to my friends by the ladder.” 

“1 am with 3 ’ou in a moment, my lord,” said Shepherd. 

“ Excuse me for shutting the door.” 

Leading Gertrude round to the other side of the house. 
Lord Russell waited for several minutes in the street before 
the door was opened. At length, however. Shepherd appeared 
with a light in his hand, and following him into the house, 
the lady and her noble friend were led along a narrow pas- 
sage, and up a wider flight of steps, w’hich conducted them 
to the long corridor where Sir 'William Ellerton had first 
paused after liis ascent from the wine store. 

“Who is there below, Shepherd?” asked Lord Russell, 
halting when he reached the middle of the corridor. 

“There is the duke, my lord,” said the wine-merchant, in 
reply, “ and there is Lord Grey and Lord Essex, with Fer- 
guson and Armstrong.” 

“ 1 must speak with Ferguson,” answ^ered Lord Russell ; 

“ the man is mad, I think. Now go on with him, dear Ger- 
trude, and he will take you to sec him you wot of. Do not 
stir till I come. There are some gentlemen below with .whom 
1 must speak, but 1 will not be long.” 

“ The time will not be tedious, my lord,” replied Gertrude, 
^wd leaving her kind friend, she followed the wine-merchant 
^'^wards her father’s chamber. 

Lord Russell, in the meantime, by the light of a lamp which 
burnt in the 'corridor, found .his way to the door which led 
!£bpm the dwelling-house to the wine store below. 

“Ah, here is I^rd Russell,” said one of the gentlemen near 
S&e table, as that nobleman descended. “ We want a little of 
^ ^our ccml counsel, my lord. Here are Hampden and Sydney 
getting very warm.” 

“Methinks there should be no occasion for heat, your 
said Lord Russelli “ where there is but one common 
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view. Thougli we may differ as to the means, we may con- 
^ elder them calmly. May I know if you have come to any 
determination ? ” 

“ None as yet,” replied Sydney, ** we were waiting for you; 
and, in the meanwhile, Fergusoh here was about to read a 
declaration drawn up to make the nation fully acquainted with 
our complaints, our views, and purposes. Hampden objects 
that there is no need of reading i^, till we have determined 
upon something which may render it necessary to publish it. 
1 contend tijat if wc thus stop at every step till another is 
• decided, ive shall never proceed at all.” 

“ We may as well hear the paper read,” said Lord Kussell, 
“ we need not, by any means, adopt or sanction it without 
further consideration.” 

^ The proposal >vas adopted ; a tall, sallow-faced man, dressed 
in black, with a starched band, advanced to the table, with a 
bow to Lord Kussell, and was proceeding to read a paper he 
lield in his hand, when a step suddenly heard upon the lad- 
der caused him to stop. The person who approached proved 
to be Shepherd, how'ever, and Ferguson, lor such w’as the 
name of the man in black, proceeded to read aloud a sort of 
manifesto, in wdiich w’ere set forth the complaints of the 
parties against the measurCvS of the Crown, and a long recapi- 
tulation of grievances for which redress was demanded in a 
^cry peremptory tone. The terms of tke whole document 
left ho doubt that it was to be used upon the breaking out of 
a projected insurrection ; and there w as a good deal of malice 
and violence in the manner of putting the charges against the 
Court. 

Lord Kussell looked very grave, and wdien Ferguson had 
(lone, he said, somewhat sternly, “ I think we had better not 
consider this paper at present, as many passages thereof I 
should decidedly object to; and besides, the necessity for 
armed resistance, to which it clearly points, has not yet arrived. 
No plans are arranged, none of the preliminary measure' 
■'taken, and it will be easy to state our views when we hav 
decided upon our conduct.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hampden; “if insurrection should 
ever be necessary, this is not the time for it. Kecognising 
fully the right of the people to resist the encroachments of 
the Crown, when all other constitutional means ftul, I must 
contend that the failure of all other means is the only justifi- 
cation of the exercise of that right.” 

“ Your grandfather thought otherwise,” murmured Sydney, 
in a low tone ; but Hampden did not hear, or would not 
notice the words, and the Duke of Monmouth exclaimed, “X 
am decidedly of opinion that insurrection at present would be 
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very injudicious. It would not succeed, and therefore it 
would be wrong.” 

“Well, then, what is next to be done?” asked Lord Grey. 
“ We must, 1 suppose, endeavour to move the people to a 
sense of their own danger?” 

Sydney was about to reply, when a knock was heard at the 
door leading to the street, a^ Shepherd, approaching, opened 
it cautiously, and spoke to some one without. Then closing 
it again caFctully, he returned to the table, and said, “It is 
Colonel Ruinsej^, your grace. He brings a message from the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Shall I admit him?” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” answered the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and a powerful man, somewhat above the middle age, was 
introduced into their secret conclave. He was greeted as an 
acquaintance by several of tlie gentlemen present, and. after a 
few wordar of common courtesy, proceeded to deliver a mes- 
* sage from the Earl of Shaftesbury, urging the gentlemen 
present, in somewhat furious terms, to make no longer delay, 
but to raise the country to resistance before cli'ectual resist- 
ance should he rendered imposbible. 

llie Duke of Monmouth was about to reply, but Lord 
Eussell interposed, saying, “ 1 think we had better consult 
apart, my lord duke. If Colonel Itumsey will remain here, 
he shall have our answer to the carl’s message in a few 
minutes,” and taking up one of the lights, he led the way to 
a distant part of the store. A hasty consultation then took 
place, in tlie course of whicli the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
character and conduct were not spared ; but at length Lord 
Russell called their attention to the true subject before them, 
aaying, “ Some answer must be returned, at all events, geiitle- 
n|$gi ; and as it would be veiy’ inexpedient to communicate 
our whole views to a personage whose opinions are ne^ er very 
firm, and whose flight from England has severed the tie 
between his party and liimscli', 1 think a mere general mes- 
sage may be sufiicient, to the effect that wc are not prepared 
.jtd carry out the measures he recommends.” 

“Decidedly,” said Sydney. “He has no title to expect 
more at our Jiands.” 

“You, Ferguson, make the communication to Colonel 
^ Rumsey, uith what courteous phrases you may think fit,” 

' ^ 6»ld the Duke of Monmoixth ; and the independent minister, 
who had been thrust by Shaftesbury himself into the counsels 
of men much superior to himself in station and influence, if 
not in powers of mind, advanced with a grim smile and bitter 
' ' %eart towards Colonel Eumsey, while the rest followed a step 
or behind. 

, am conunissioiied, ctfionel, by these noble lords and 
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gentlemen,” he said, in abarsh and dissonant tone, to inform^ 
you, in answer to your message from the Efurl of Shaftesbury, 
that Mr. Trenchard has failed them at Taunton, that they 
consider the country not ripe for insurrection, and that, in 
consequence, my Lord of Sliaftesbury must rest contented at 
present.” • 

Lord Uasscll turned away, saying, in a low voice, That 
man must not be trusted further, lie has gone beyond thf 
terms dictated to him — but no matter,” and drawing the 
Duke of Monmouth aside, he spoke a few words to him. in 
private. 

When the duke returned to the rest. Lord Russell was not 
with him, and Algernon Sydney soon after left tiie party ; but 
Monmouth, Gre}^ Sir Thomas Armstrong, and Ferguson, re- 
mained ibr nearly half an hour, and Rumsey did not quit the 
store till they all separated. 

A few minutes after the answer to Lord Shaftesbury’s mes- 
sage had ])cen delivered by Ferguson, the party was joined by 
Lord Howard of Escrick ; and from the moment of his. 
entrance, the conversation took a very different course from 
that which it had previously followed. A few Litter and 
caustic A\ ords from the last comer, as soon as he heard whi^ 
had taken place before his arrival, led the minds of all present 
to the subjects from which it had been Lord Russell’s wish to 
turn them, at least for the time. • 

“So,” he said, “no insurrection! Well, I am a weather- 
cock, and ready to turn wdiichever way the wind b^ows as 
well as otliers. I should have thought it would have blown 
west, however ; for as 1 passed through the park 1 saw some 
of the guards lolling by the decoy, and 1 thought to myself, 
K I had half-a-dozen old women wdth broomsticks, and a 
corporal’s guard of cliimney-swceps, 1 would clear the town 
of the whole of you in five ^inutes.” 

“Kot so easy as that, my good lord,” said Sir Thorny 
Armstrong, with a somewhat contemptuous smile curling hia 
lip. “ Yet I think it might be done, with brave q^en, instead 
of old women and chimney-sweeps, and experien^d otficers. 
to lead them, instep of your lordship.” 

“ Do you think it could be really carried out successfully ?” 
demanded Monmouth, turning to Armstrong, wutli whom he 
was intimate, “without endangering the Ide of the King or 
the Duke of York ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, your grace,” replied Armstrong ; “ and I 
would undertake to surprise and disarm them, with very little 
resistance, if 1 were permitted to pick in j men, to this amount 
of the adversaries’ numbers. But if your grace choose: 
to visit their posts with me to-morrow, I will show you 
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state of discipline ihty keep, and how, bv separating each 
body from the rest, they might be mastered at once.” 

“I will go, with all my heart,” answered Monmonth. 
“ Just as a matter of speculation, — nothing more, remember.” 

“ On those terms, I trust you will admit me to be of the 
party,” said Lord Grey. 

His offer was accepted at once, and shortly after the gentle- 
men separated. A memorable meeting, which, though no 
overt act of treason was committed — no plan of insurrection 
formed — no organised scheme even of resistance to arbitrary 
power laid out, — by the imperfection of evidence, by the per- 
version of law, by the cowardice of some, and by the treachery 
of others, brought many a noble head to the block, and spilt 
the best blood of England on the scaffold. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

During the whole of the latter part of this conversation. 
Lord Russell was in the midst of a very different scene. In 
regard to such characters as his we have every sort of con- 
ventional nonsense. AVe have the minor theatre cant, which 
represents the brave and the patriotic as always tender and 
kind; we have the rough republican cant, which presents 
them to us as always stern and rude. But, in truth and 
verity, the domestic and the public qualities of man arc so 
far separate, that we may make almost any combination we 
like, and we shall find an example thereof in history. So far 
from the lion and the lamb being always united, the true 
heroic character w^ould appear much more amiable in the 
annals of the world than it does, if such were the case. But 
there are, alas ! too few Lord Russells — too few who could go 
from a scene where the interests of his country — the destiny 
of his race — his own life itself — depended upon the words 
, ' smken and the resolutions formed ; and casting from his mind 
all thought of such fearful hazards, after he had acted his 
own pan to the satisfaction of his conscience, devote his mind 
.|md give up his heart to the kindlier feeling of social charity 
"and domestic love. Grand is the spirit, indeed, which suffers 
not one duty to trench upon another — no one virtue to swal- 
low np the rest. 

Lord Russell sat beside Sir William Ellerton, while Ger- 
trade rested on the other side, with her hand clasped in her 
' father's, and her head leaning on his bosom, the first time for 
long years ; and Russell w^as very happy in the sight ; 
'i^lieved that to be made the means of procuring so 
' £1^ pure joy to two noble beings, waa a blessing to him- 
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The delight he witnessed so far absorbed his attention, that 
of the many things he wished to say to Sir William Ellerton, 
he did not say one for several minutes. Gertrude’s father did 
not speak his thanks cither, but pressed Lord llusseH’s hand, 
attd that was thanks enough. But after a time Lord Hassell 
broke silence, looking up suddenly from a fit of thought, — 
“ 1 w'ill not utter one w’ord. Sir William,” he said, “ to de- 
fend myself from the imputation of having taken any part 
against } ou in a sad afhiir now long past ; for I am quite sure 
you are aware that 1 took none. On the contrary, I openly 
avowed iny con\iction that jmu were innocent, as I did in 
several other cases ; and had the matter been brought before 
the House of Commons, my voice aiiould have been loudly 
raised in your defence. The Council, however, took cogni- 
zance of the charge, and there I had no power.” 

“ 1 am aware, my good lord, I am aware,” replied Sir 
AVilliarn Ellerton. “1 know that 1 ha^e much to thank you 
for, — nought to charge \ou with.” 

“ Nevcnhele'ss,” continued Lord Hussell, although we 
drop the past, llicrc may, perhaps, be some feeling of sur- 
prise in your mind that 1, an old and a sincere fiiend, and, 
moreover, a lover of justice, do not even now exert myself 
personally to i*cmody the wrong }ou still suffer. 

Sir William ^^a^od his hand, but Lord Hussell w'ent on. 
“ Hear me hut one moment. I have told this dear lady that 
[ cannot do so ; and for fear of* aiiy misconstructions, now or 
hcreaftor — perhajis, when I am in tlic gra\c; for who can 
tell his hour? — 1 would fain make clear the reasons wdiy I 
cannot. Pndc has no share therein ; and if the que^tlon 
merely were, w hether 1 should stoop to ask any faA’our of the 
(’oiirt 1 have so deeply offended, or whether I should venture 
to incur pojmlar rejiroach, 1 would not hesitate ; but there is 
more than this. 1 am identified with a great caubc, wdiich 
has too few defenders ; and for the sake of that cause, 1 must 
not risk a doubt as to any of my actions, or appear as tlie 
solicitor of any grace at the hands of men whose conduct I 
publicly couclemii, and whose measures I openly oppose.” 

“ I beseech you, niy noble friend, say no more,” replied 
Sir William Ellerton. Have I known you so many years to 
doubt you? 1 may differ with you, my lord, and you know 
I do — not upon principles, but as to the time wdion those 
principles come into action — not upon objects, but the means 
of attaining those objects; but to distrust your honour or 
your probity, your sincerity or your virtue, would be to be- 
lieve that nature’s self had made a lie. And how let me 
thank you, not so much for your kind interest in myself, os 
for what you have done for this dear child. She has told me 
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aU. Notwitbstanduig my sufFeriiiffs, my lord^ 1 oflbr up to 
God, night and morning, my thanks for many blessings un- 
deserved ; and henceforth 1 shall have to thank Heaven like- 
wise, that in the moment of danger and distress, my Gertrude 
found a HussclL and a Sydney to befriend and defend her.'’ 

“ Sydney,” said Lord Ilasaell, with a smile, “ is a great 
contradiction, lie is the only re])ubhcan kiiiglit-crrant tliat 
ever lived — ^though,” he added, more thoughtfully, “ i)crhap3 
there was more of republicanism in kuiulit-erraiitr}^ than we 
imagine. Yet Sydney puts all these tilings so strongly in 
contrast in his own nature, that we are alniobt inclined to 
believe that he combines incom|>aiib]c (piaiitlcs. The scholar, 
the gentleman, the aristocrat, the tiuc CMiristian, he is never- 
theless republican in theory, rude in bis forms, dcspi&ing 
I OTer-culti\ation, and in times to come may be branded as an 
unbeliever. Hut his sword i** alwa^^s as ready to spring from 
its sheath for h woman as against a tyrant ; and in botli cases, 
T might add, almost too ready. Uis baste, in the case of Sir 
Frederick lleltingham, had well uigh caused us r^erious in- 
, convenience. It w'ould ha^e been far better to Lave dealt 


[ with him for his offence according to law.” 

I Law, my noble lord, i** lut always the snrcat course,” 
replied Sir William Ellcrtoii. “In the hands of English 
juries, and — alas! that I should say — of Liigli&h judges, it 
has proved a perilous security.” 

“ True,” replied Hussell ; “ but there ia no better to be 
j had. The greatest implied insult which has ev or been put 
I upon our courts of law is, tlic determination of the CVown to 


t obtain the nomination of the sherifl’s. The true object must 
be, to punish its adversaries by the packing of juries against 
them in all crown cases. God forfend that w^e hd\ e not false 
accusations too ! it would not surpilsc me ; and w'hele^ cr the 
blow falls, it will fall heavy.” 

The conversation then turned to other things; and Sir 
^William Ellcrton gave bis daughter mid Loid Kussell an 
account of the difiiculties and dangers he had met with in 
f reaching London ; and he dwelt long, with deep gratitude, 
upon tlie services of Lick Myrtle. When ho paused, both 
his auditors asked at once, “ But where is he now?” 

“ Out walking through the city,” said Sir William. “ lie 
lyoposed to return to-day to his own quiet home ; but some- 
W g occurred this morning, I know not what, to make him 
fliangc his resolution, and he remains till to-morrow' ; but he 
^cls a prisoner here, and'he pioves bis liberty to himself by 
wandering through these streets at night. To-morrow, how- 
i ever, I shall lose my companion.” 

I “ Oh ! let me take his place,” cried Gertrude, casting her** 
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self upon her father^ bosom ; that mil indeed be a bless-* ^ 

“ Ho, my dear cbiid,” replied her father, firmly ; ‘‘ that/ 
cannot be. If Lady Eusscll will kindly shield you till I can 
find means of escaping, she will redouble my gratitude ; then 
1 will take you with me^ nevei* to leave you again unpro- 
tected.’* 

“ Better far, my friend, to leave her with us,” said Lord 
llusscll ; she shall be, in all respects, as a daughter of our. 
house.” 

But Sir William Ellerton was firm ; and at a late hour 
parted with his child, not without a sigh that they were forced 
to part at all. 

Lea^•illg tlie fugitive and his daughter, I must now turn to 
trace the wanderings of Dick Myrtle, who, as Sir William 
Ellerton had said, did feel as a prisoner in Shepherd’s house, 
though he was free to come and go as be liked. When he’ 
rose in the morning, his first thought was, could he venture 
to go out? and tlie a cry doubt of &iich a thing was disagree- 
able to one whose actions had always been as uncontrolled as 
those of a wild bird, I»lore to prove his free agency thaitfor' 
any other ]>urposc, then, Dick Myrtle found his way dowi|. 
stairs, and issued forth into the street. There, how^ever, he 
paused, looking about him before Shepherd’s door lor a few 
minutes, and tlieii turned the corner, hesitating which way 
he sliouhl go. As he did so, his eyes rested on the figure of 
a mail v\hoiu he knew, speaking w ith the master of the houses 
at the gates of the wine store ; and he was advancing at once, 
towards them, w hen the man turned and walked hastily away. 
Dick .Ah rtlc would not pursue him, though some doubts and, 
suspicions crossed his mind ; and walking up to Shepherd 
himself, lie addressed him in a common everyday tone, with 
some iiKpiiries about his w'iiics. 

“ Sir, you shall taste them in a moment,” replied Shepherd, 
*‘and I fiat ter myself that you will say you have never had. 
finer wines of any kind than 1 can ofi’er you, pass your hpa;, 
but bad you not better come in, IMr. Jones, and taste the. 
wines in a snug little room up-stairs ? If 1 have a right 
notion of things, your being seen iu the streets might be un- 
comfortable.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Dick Myrtle; “you mistake, Mr. 
Shepherd. 1 have nothing uncomfortable about me. My 
friend, indeed, — ^how do you call him? — oh, Fenwick ; he ia 
not to be trusted in the streets, but I have had a better edu- 
cation. So I’ll just step in here and taste some of your 
nectad', of which, perhaps, I may purchase a hogshead, if it 
suits me.” 
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“ Certainljr, Mr. Jones, certainly,** replied ShepBerd, lead- 
ing the way into what. might be called the dormitory of his 
wines ; “ here are some of the best. I do not think you will 
match them in London. What shall it be that I first place 
before you, Mr. Jones? These large casks are from the 
Island of Madeira, and thoiigh not now much liked, were 
greatly in fashion at the time of the marriage. They are 
Sftcen years older than when 1 first had them, but this is a 
wine which is, unlike woman, the older the better.” 

“No, none of that,” said Dick, in a quiet tone ; “ I drank 
it once, and it is sour stuff. But what wines was Keeling 
tasting just now? lie is a good judge, 1 should think. I 
remember wdicii he was at our house one day, he swallowed 
two jugs of prime Bordeaux, and thanked God over them with 
great devotion.” 

“ Oh, sk, he was not tasting wines,” replied Shepherd ; 
“ only a little business in the way of trade — nothing more. 
I did not know you were acquainted with him, as you did not 
speak.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Dick Myrtle, “1 know him very 
well.; but he turned away in such a hurry when be heard a 
step, that he did not see me. To the wdnes, how'ever, Mr. 
Shepherd; to the wines! No, I wdll have no thin stuff, some 
solid Oporto is best suited to my tune of life.” 

“Well, sir, I can match you,” replied Shepherd; “hut we 
must come further in. Here, Jeremiah ! Jeremiah ! bring au 
end of a candle and a Venice glass. There are merchants in 
London, Mr. Jones, wdiose wines would sj)lit a Venice glass 
all to pieces, if the talc be true that it cracks wdien poison is 
poured in — ha, ha, ha! — but you will not find that with 
mine, I can tell you. What, Jeremiah! will you never 
come ?’* 


“ Here, sir, here !” cried one of the lads of the house, run- 
ning up with a glass still wet with recent washing, and a 
piece of lighted candle stuck into a cleft ^tick, precisely ac- 
j cording to the fashion of the present day ; and Mr. Shepherd, 
'^Jaking the light, guided his guest on throiigh his wilderness 
Kicasks. 

r^.'^Now, sir, here is Oporto in the wood,” cried the wine 
ihfeipphant. “ I flatter myself that you cannot name any wine 
crown in Europe, or the Greek Islands, that you will not find 
Beire. Draw some of great II, you dog, Jeremiah, and let 
tl^jgektleman taste if ever he found anything more glorious 
bdpi&n his palate and his tongue than that.** 

should much like to have Keeling’s opinion upon the 
IHg^.ha, Master Shepherd?” said Dick Myrtle ; “he must 
1 should think. Wheie does he live? I will find 
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him out. He does not know I am in London, or he'd be glad 
enough to see me.” 

Shepherd gave the man's address, but instantly presented 
a glass of heady Port to Dick Myrtle, who drank about one 
half, and then pronounced it soniewhat too young a wine, to 
the surprise and admiration of the wine merchant, who had 
not conceived a very high opinion of his judgment in such 
commodities. 

“ ’Tis that the wine is so rich of the grape, Mr. Jones,” be 
replied, “ that it takes longer to ripen than’^ others. Upon 
my conscience ! it has been here above ground twenty years. 
But we have others — there is no want of wine here. You 
can have twenty different vintages. What think you of this? 
See the date is marked upon it, 1G57. Will that suit you?” 

“ AVc will see,” said Dick Myrtle, while Jeremiah drew 
some wine from this fresh barrel ; and after tasting the juice, 
exclaimed, “ That is better, Master Shepherd ; but I should 
like to know what is in that pipe we have so negligently 
passed ? ” 

“ Really, T do not well know what it is like,” answered 
Shepherd, in an indilforent tone. “ It has not had any drawn 
out of it yet. It will not be fit to drink for a while.” 

Dick IMyrtle tried hard to have some drawn for his especial 
pleasure ; but Shepherd resisted ; ,and Dick made up his 
mind that it contained gunpowder. In that supposition he 
was WTong. There was nothing within but bullets. 

“ Well,” he said, at lengtli, after having tasted two more 
sorts of wine, “ this must be my liquor. Master Shepherd : 
1 657 ; and now we will haggle about the price, if you please. 
You'll find me more difficult to do business with than Keeling, 
though I’ve a notion,” he added, speaking in Shepherd’s ear, 

that he was here more upon Lord Howard's business than 
his own.” 

Shej)herd gave a start and cried, “Hush !’’ and Dick Myrtle 
nodded his head w'ith a mysterious smile, saying, in a whisper, 
“Mum, Master Shepherd — mum is the word.” 

Retiring to a room up stairs, the two parties began to 
chaffer for the pipe on which Dick Myrtle had fixed, and fpr 
some time not a word w’as said upon any subject but pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; but the bargain being at length settled, 
Shepherd asked to what address he should send the wine. 

Dick Myrtle nodded his head, significantly, saying, “ When 
I go, Master Shepherd, then you shall have directions and 
money in hand ; but I intend to burden you till to-morrow^ 
for I must see Keeling, and a lawyer named West. He *b an 
old friend of ours, and helped my father to a good sum of 
money in old NoH's 
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, “Oh, ho!” said Shepherd, “you are one of that sort, are 
jou, sir? Then I dare say you know all about their affairs.” 

“No,” answered his companion, in a more decided tone 
iiian be had hitherto used, “no, Master Shepherd, 1 do not ; 
but I intend to know more |ibout them soon, and that is the 
reason 1 am going to sec Keeling.” 

“ Why he is in a bit of fright, Mr. Jones, and that is the 
truth,” replied Shepherd, still honouring Dick My i tie with 
'the name he had bestowed upon him at their first meeting ; 
**he *8 quick, but he is timid, and it is all about his having 
met some one who knew him, when he was down mnmminsr a 
bit, in a servant’s coat, in the country. So you will not soc 
ihim if you go before it is dark, I should think.” 

“ I ’il take care not to do that,” answered Dick liTyrtle, 

hut I imagine he is in no danger ; and now, Master Shep- 
herd, I will go up and see if my comrade is awake, for I am 
growing somewhat hungry, and long to break mj’^ fast.” 

Not a sound was heard in Sir AVilliam Ellerton’s cliamber, 
however, and Dick Myrtle sat dowm and gave himself up to 
'thought ; hut the train of his reflections was very different 
from that in which most men would have indulged in his 
situation. Living much apart from other men, excluded by 
his birth from associating on equal terms with persons of high 
station, though often of no greater wealth than himself; raised 
by fortune above the class from which he sprang, giving him- 
self up by inclination to the sports of the field, Dick’s mind, 
like his body, had learned to pursue a course of itt own. 
He was naturally inquisitive, and both naturally and habitually 
fond of enterprise, so that he w^as very careless ol his own 
safoty, and not very prudent in his own decisions ; vet to do 
him but justice, he was keen, provident, and politic in the 
CKecution of bis designs, however rashly they miglit be 
framed, and always more thoughtful in the service ol others 
than in his own case. 

^ What are these men about?” he asked himself, as he sat 
ruminated, there is something in the wind, evidently ; 

fi 8El^^y[ must know what it is. That fellow Keeling used to talk 
Tmk treason when he had got his skin full of wine, and Lord 
S^ttard of SSnorick is rascal enough to be traitor too. Good 
ell, too, they say, loves the King and the Duke of 
bloodhound loves ripe grapes. I should not at all 
we had got here into the midst of a wrasp’s nest, 
lUiam may be mn into a greater scrape than the 
nen must be mad to think of doing anything apiust 
now. Why we are all Tories ; the very church 
jiod bless King Charles ! — and yet all that meeting 
Lock, which the hor8e<^boy at Menington told ns 





and Russell and Odonel Sydney there 'with Howard and 
Reeling : put all that together, and it is clear what is toward. 

I ’ll try and damp them, however. Keeling is an arrao^ 
coward, and will soon be frightened out of plotting. But I ’ll 
flee West drst. He ’s the devil incarnate, though he did^M 
my father a contract from Old Noll ; but he must know what 
is going on, if any'onc does ; for if there be misj^ief in 
world, he is sure to have a band in it : 

Such were some of our good friend’s r 
for Sir William Ellerton, after his long ' 

and Dick’s mind was fond of pursuing a dc^HWi»'So"k^Wl|«i 
at length the good knight awoke, howew, he was anxiou^ 
that his kind guide and companion should quit, his dangertm 
society as soon as possible ; but pleading soihe busmesfl hi 
London, without breathing his suspicions, Bidh Myrt^ an- 
nounced his determination of remaining till the following 
morning, and passed part of the. day in asking, witlfa carelei^ 
air,' at the quays and docks for any vessel frighted to France 
or Holland. He was disappointed in his inquiries — one Would 
be ready to sail in ten days, another, they said, in a week, hut 
nothing was even promised sooner, and Dick Myrtle was well 
aware that the engagements of ship’s captains are not always 
most punctually executed. He neither told his inquiries nor 
their result to Sir Wilhara Ellerton at his return, but revolved 
in his own mind the means of facilitating his companion^ 
escape, and as soon as it was dark set out again upon his 
rambles through the town. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the name of the devil, if there is such a beast, go in 
peace, Dick Myrtle !” cried an elderly man, whh keen sharp 
eyes and a haggard countenance, which strangely belied a gay 
and brilliant smile, that from time to time came upon his np* 
But as very sour wines will often effervesce as much as the 
sweetest, so the sparkle of wit and pleasantry will not wDifre* 
quently rise up firom the dissatisfied heart, as well as '&om 
contented one. At present, however, he spoke not only 
ously, hut impatiently; and Dick Myrtle’s reply did not ten^' 
to render hkn more tranquil. « . " i 

Not I, West,” he said. “ Here 1 am $>r half-an-honr 'td‘ ^ 
come. Why, man, 1 have nought on whliSh 14 !> bestow 
idleness. 1 cannot go to sle^, like a^dite hute^ agBg 
my face with my paws, like a cat wlSdoy ; 

snug in a hole, and out withofirt^idfbifi^ l&e# 

fint ; nor sit with my legs bundled up undbr me, H&e a bane ‘ 
inher form. I kave no way of amusing mysdlf, I tcdl yaih < 
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but to stay here and see you look grim and tierce, and eat the 
nails off your left hand, as if hay were not to be found in the 
market, and there were no thistles upon the common.*’ 

*‘I am busy, I tell you, sir,” said West, the lawyer. “I 
«m expecting iriends every instant on matters of importance, 
and ” 

not a good friend here present?” asked Dick 
Myrtle«^^Jid as for business, that can be done at any time. 

which can be shot sitting, pleasure is 
liS must be bit on the wing. Then, again, 

what'PSI^OT 01 ^' be equal to Dick Myrtle’s company?” 

“On my life,%ou will drive me mad, Dick!” cried the 
lawyer. “ If you were not your father's son, I would draw 
riny sword and drive you out.” 

“Ko easy task, Master West,” replied Dick Myrtle, with a 
laugh. “ 1 think it would take five of you, and as good a 
fiword-pl«<ycr as any in Europe to boot, to drive me out of 
this place, when I am determined to stay.” 

“You do not know what you are doing,” cried AVest, 
vehemently. “You are likely either to commit yourself to 
what you would sooner eat your flesh than have aught to do 
with, or to have your throat cut as a spy.” 

“ If that is the case, I had better go,” replied Dick Myrtle, 
fleeing that the man was terribly agitated ; but West suddenly 
put bis hand upon his arm, saying, in a low voice, “They 
flxe coming! — ^AVhat can w’e do? — Here, come here,” and he 
rather dragged than led him into an inner chamber, where he 
threw open the door of a deep closet, saying, “ There, go in 
there ; it is your only resource.” 

“ Not I,” said Dick Myrtle, stoutly. 

“ Man, you will be your own destruction, and mine,” said 
West, in a deep, stern tone. “ You are a marked man, I tell 

f ou. In, in quick 1 If they find you with me, they will think 
have betrayed them.” 

Dick Myrtle made no further resistance when he found that 
it W88 for his own personal safety that AVest feared, and going 
in at once, the door was shut upon him, locked, and the key- 
taken out. 

The moment that this was done, the lawyer turned, and, 
with trembling ^ands, took down a hook from a shelf, turned 
•qyer some of the pages, and kept an ear upon the door. The 
instant^ that of the outer room was opened, and a round, 
Mellow voic^ exclaimed, “ Why, West, are you not here ?” 

I am he»ef ^replied AVest, from within. “ I am only 
out a case '^pon seizin and possession.” 

^^4Seizing the King and possessmg his poHmantle,” said 
^pH^ ymcei aud^five or $\x &ces looked in. at him through 
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the half-open door, while the steps of several other persons 
were heard entering tlie outer room. 

lie always affects to have some practice/’ observed one of 
the visitors, with a laugh. 

“And you,, Rouse, *to have more bad practices than you 
liave,” replied West, “ Why, asHame a calf as ever bleated^ 
he pretends to be a sad libertine amongst womeiM^|p hear 
him talk, one would suppose him a perfect rover, jHHk th^ 
very look of a maid's eye makes him blu8liy|Mti|^^HpiM 
openingrosc,” and shutting the book, he replt^PRU^^HEj^ * 
and returned to the other room, closing the dodfVHMlTOm, 

The scene of all this transaction was the chambers of a 
poor lawyer, high up in one of the tall houses of the Temple. 
The outer room was of tolerable size, but not very spacious, 
and its sole furniture consisted of chairs and tables, a high 
desk, and a book-case. The inner chamber was a bed -room, 
but it also served as a sort of library, or study, wliere the 
lawyer sometimes received a client', when such a rare fi‘>h came 
to Ins net, while his solitary clerk, who acted also the part of 
shoe-cleaner, sat perched up at tlie high desk in tbe outer 
room, with the air of having something to do. 

“Open tint door, open that door!” cried a harsh -looking 
man, who Ind just entered. “What the fiend do you shut 
the door for. West? We shall be suffocated here. We 
always ha\c it open, and now the man closes it when the days 
. grow warmer and warmer.” 

“ J feel it somewhat chilly,” sal 1 the lawyer. “ I dare say 
we shall do \ory well here.” 

“Pooh, pooli!” cried the same authoritative gentleman. 

“ Why, there are five or six more coming, and the room is 
crowded already. Where do you expect us to sit? On our 
thumbs? Open tbe door, man, and give ns breath.” 

With evident disinclination, West opened the door into the 
other room, but the necessity of so doing soon became ap- 
parent ; for it was hardly done, when three more mew entered, 

' aud then two more, and part of the tide flowed at once into 
I ^hhe inner room. There were now more than twenty persons 
kkollected, and for about five minutes that scene ol contusion 
'|ind babble took place which generally — 1 might say, always 
— occurs in England when a number of men, not constituted 
ill a regular aud organised body, meet to discuss some parti- 
I cular question, affecting many of them differently, according 
I to their various characters and interests. The sounds which 
l^rcaclied the ears of Dick Myrtle ductuated between extreme 
Bklistmctncss and an iudednite buzz, as the persons who qK>ke 
Bvere near to or far from his place of ooneealnent. 

m kiUhimlike adog/’saMeiiei^ 
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“When is"the punch nrdei^d?” a^hed emther. 

“A table would be betttr,” obsemd a thifd. 

“The list!” 

“ A couple of luuidred horse ! ” 

“ A carriage could not pass.” 

“ Send her and the harlot back to their own countries.*^ 

“ HMD'? lihen, read, read ! ” 

“ get into order.” 

matter ? ” 

“ I ’ll take it^on my damnation.” 

Of nothing but venison and fat capons.” 

“I^or shame! yoiang man. To swear is unbecoming a 
Christian.” 

“ I do not care how much blood is shed, so the object be 
attained.” 

“ The country is in a fever, and wants blood-letting.” 

“Now, gentlomen, Mr. V/est Mill read over the names. 
11 all be not here at the end, the door must be locked, not • 
’uith‘>tanding.” 

“ We are all here, I think.” 

Such were some of the sounds which penetrated into Dick 
Myrtle’s place of refuge, and a sort of droning hum was kept 
up through the whole, from voices in the far part of the 
outer room, which occasionally drowned the accents of the 
nearer speakers, and cut parts out of each sentence they 
uttered 

Many men in Dick ^fyrtlc’s situation would have felt some 
annoyance, curiosity, or alarm at the position in which he 
was placed, o\ci hearing the consultations of men who were 
tolally ignorant of his proximity, and who were evidently 
'vienga^ed in dangerous schemes. But he felt none of such 
emotions. He W'as not at all displeased at being an unseen 
listener — ^lic rather liked the occupation than otherwise ; nor 
was he at all ashamed : he felt neither compunction nor fear. 
Itc did not, iiidcc d, exert his faculties to catch or distinguish 
the sounds, and he was fully resolved never to betray a word 
that he heard ; but lie by no means shut his ears. , 

After the last words uhich I have mentioned, there was a 
comparative silence for a minute or two, and then the voice 
of West was heard, reading from a paper, as fbllow^s : — 

“Colonel Walcot, Colonel Rumsey, Master ex-SherifT 
, ^Soodenough, Ma«>ter Hone, Master Rouse, Master Holloway, 
t^liifaeter Lee, Master Keeling, Master Bourne, Master Rum- 
hold, Ma*^tcr Ty^er, Master Master Norton, Itfastcr 

JPei^gosoD, Master Nelthrop, Mid<np Holme, Master Sherwood, 
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Master Hardacre, Master Smith, Master Oliver, Master Case, 
Master West.’* 

All severally answered to their names, except Ferguson 
and Rumsey, and then West, proceeding in his ordinary tone 
of voice, said, “ Now gentlemen I have ordered the pnneh to 
be brought to the door at ten of the dock, by whhm time I 
trust wc shall have done our consultation. At)4 ^ this I 
have deviated from the usual custom, of punch ^ 

first and the consultation afterwards, for seteMHlHISlsens* 
In the first place, the punch being a valiai^ 
some of. us pot-valiant ; in the next place, wheu pCDmi is the 
first-born, consultation gets but a younger son^a portion ; and 
in tbe next, as the punch is strong, and we arc — as worthy 
Master Keeling would say — ^but weak vessels to put it in, we 
had better make the best use we can of the vessels before we 
risk cracking them with the strong liquor. If you all ap- 
prove of this, and can talk dry-lipped till ten, I propose that 
the door be locked, and the house being thus tiled in, that 
Master Goodenough do take the chair; and that we at once 
proceed to business.” 

The door was accordingly locked, the dictatorial man, who 
had so loudly called for air, w'as seated with a table before 
him, and a cli^dussion, or rather conversation, ensued, which 
from the enigmatical terms employed, greatly puzzled Dick 
Myrtle as to the real meaning or whcit he heard. 

“Now, gentlemen,” cried Goodenough, “I suppose that 
there is no change of purpose in any man, notwithstanding 
the unfortunate accident which deprived us of the 'best oppor- 
tunity possible. We all go for the lopping,* I think ; but 
shall it be one branch or two? 1 am for bringing down both 
blackbird and goldfinch.” f 

“ Shake the whole tree I ” cried a man with gray hair, near 
the door, “ unless you do that, you do nothing.” 

“ Zachary Bourne says well,” rrioined a man with a mili- 
tary air, “unless you attack both head and stomach,]; the 
great object is lost.” 

“I differ from you there, Major,” replied a man named 
none, “ you might lop the captain without touching the lieu- 
tenant. It is their working together tliat is the evS.” 

“ Pooh, pooh 1 lop them both 1 ” cried a stem man with a soar 
upon his brow. “ Do not let us ever go back from what is 
once fully determined. We are all of the same opinion, 
Master Goodenough ; but when and how are we to buy and 
sell?” 

^Aa fi)r the when,” said who had not hhiiertn 

* XiUinff, t Tbo King and the SNhe of York. t same. 

§ i^onunenee the humeetiotL 
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spoken, that must be decided li^r our state of preparation. 
1 have done as was agreed at our last meeting, namely, pnr- 
pbased thirty pair of swan's feathers, thirty pair of goose 
i^nis, and the same number of crow quills.* But you must 
have more than that.^’ 

‘^Enppgh for the present,” said Major Holmes, “if we 
only the tree without coming to the principal point, 

c^e crO^^ quill is as ^ood as a hundred ;t but now let each 
opinion give it, that wc may decide upon 
All our time was wasted at Cold Lock. 
Xoiii^wP|p|^ have so many scruples, and so many piinc- 
^ios, mat 'wc must do without them, and act for our’selves.” 

“For them to take advantage of afterwards,” said West. 

“Perhaps so,” answered Holmes sternly; “but what mat- 
ters it to us by whom the honour is reaped, so that a great 
and righteous deed be done, and our deliverance effected? I 
seek my country’s freedom, not an empty name. Colonel 
Walcot, yoif sneak as one who have experience, and have 
proved yoursclr in times of struggle.” 

“You know my opinion well enough,” replied Walcot 
sharply ; “I have not the thought of slaying in secret. I will 
not abandon friends, or bring division into their councils ; 
hut I love it not.” 

“I say that it is a duty,” exclaimed Goodenough, “if we 
'are to move in this affair at all. AVhat arc two lives as an 
atonement for all the evil that has been done ? Will not the 
sacrifice of those two lives, by striking terror into the minions 
of power, enable ns to master all ^points of importance with 
little if any resistance, and thus spare the effusion of a ten- 
fold greater quantity, of Christian blood?” 

“There is some truth in that,” replied Colonel Walcot, 
“ but still I am a soldier, not a butcher ; and I will keep my- 
self, in what I have to say, to the principal point. For that, 
then, I think it necessary that two or three of us who know 
the to^vn well, should meet, and with a map before us, lay it 
out into twenty districts. For each of these districts, some 
,man of action must be appointed as colonel, who will hold 
communication with all the patriots therein, organise their 
movements, give them their rallying points and watchwords, 
and be their mouth -piece to this" committee. All the soldiers 
of the good old times who arc now remaining in London^ 
must be diligently sought out and distributed through these 
districts, UTuier the command of the colonels appointed. 
Money must be collected by some means, but with that I 

•t * Swan's featlieis, gooso quills, and crow qniUs, meant different kinds 
of 

t Kill tlie King Without proceeding to a general inmmotios. 
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will have nought to do but pa^ug my share. But when all 
is arranged, the strongest points of each district must be 
seized, and when in any there is no point of importance, the 
men of that district must join those of another. The chief 
points seem to me to be — the Artillery-ground, London- 
bridge, the Exchange, and the posts of the guards at the 
Savoy, Whitehall, and the Tower. At the Tower will he the 
severest straggle, and we must bring all 
whom Ferguson has promised, to bear upon ' 

minor details can be settled hereafter; one . 

in each district maybe seized upon and made ^ra^hdu^s i 
and magazines, in case the strife should be protracted. 
Money for a provisional government must be obtained at any 
risk, and even with some iujnstice, which can be rectified 
afterwards. Indiscriminate pillage, however, must be for- 
bidden upon pain of death ; and all men must be instructed 
to direct their whole efforts to the one great object.” 

“ But the Tower, the Tower, Colonel,” cried the man named 
House, “bow is that to be accomplished? Why, it is the 
strongest fortress in Europe ; you will never get possession of 
it but by famine.” 

A contemptuous smile curled Colonel Walcot’s lip ; and he 
replied in a sneering tone, “ It is the strongest fortress in 
London, Master Rouse, but that is all. We must find some 
shorter way with it than famine. The plan I should propose, 
gentlemen, is as follows. But first fet me remark, that the 
Tower, tliough a place of very little importance as a phice of 
strengtli, is of immense importance to us, and must be the 
very first point secured. In the first place, it is full of arms 
and ammunition, of which we shall have some ivant. In the 
next place, its water communication is of great consequence 
to whatever party possesses it ; and it would not do, while 
we are acting against the Savoy and Whitehall, to be taken in 
the rear. Lastl}', the very report of the Tower having fallen, 
will spread consternation amongst the guards and courtiers, 
and probably stop all resistance.” 

“But the plan, the plan I” eried a stout hale man, with 
the air and look of a countryman, “ how is it to be ef- 
fected?” 

Why thus, Master Rumhald,” rejoined Walcot ; “ hm I 
propose it, of course, subject to the approbation of all : — 0^ < 
the day appointed, let seven or eight of our people go in two; ^ 
or three parties, asking to see the lions and the armoury. !€. 
they go about dinner time, they will be either refused point 
blank by the wardens, or told to wait. In either case they 
will be within the waUs by that time, and they can walk into 
the suttler's, close by the inner gate, to seek n glass of ale or 
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HOTtbixig else. Shortly after, six or eight others can drive in, 
in a coach, on pretence of visiting some of the prisoners. A 
pretended quarrel take place between their coachmen 
end some of our friends at the suttler’s, and in the scu^e one 
of the horses may he killed, and the coach overturned just in 
the gateway, so as to prevent the portcullis from falling, and 
the bridge from being raised. Three hundred of Ferguson's 
Scotchmen, V^ith as many Englishmen as wc can spare, must 
l>e held rAaiftr to rush upon the outer gates, and sense them at 
enoCv will then be ours." 

A plan, a capital plan 1" cried several voices. A 
few momenta were given to some further details ; and then 
the man Hone exclaimed, rubbing his hand with a ferocious 
sort of zest, Kow for the lopping ; for that seems to me the 
great stroke of all, and without it nothing will be done. Let 
us hear how that is to be accomplished." 

“No more shooting at the captain * with arrows. Master 
Hone," said West, whose bitter and sarcastic s))irit could not 
be restrained even towards his fellow conspirators ; and the 
man Rumbald exclaimed, with a laugh, “ No, that will never 
do ; my plan is the best ; although, in fairness, I must tell 
you my brother's, which is this : The next time the King and 
the Duke go to the theatre together, as they did last week, 
blow the whole place up. ITc knows two of the scene -shifters, 
and the property man, and he has sounded them about bis 
scheme." 

“How? — what?”' replied Colonel Walcot and several 
others, “ he has not dared to tell them?” 

“ No, no," cried Buqibald, “ he has told them nothing ; 
but he has two or three barrels of smuggled goods, and he 
asked if they would let him bide them for a week or two in 
the vaults under the theatre, till he could get the things out 
by degrees," 

“It will not do, it will not do," said Colonel Walcot, 

curiosity or knavery would lead some of the men to examine 
what was in the barrels, knowing that he could not punish 
them, whatever they did ; and so the whole matter would be 
fonnd out." 

^ A much better plan would be,” observed a man in black, 
a lawyer, by the name of Tyley, “ to mount half a dozen 
gopd marksmen on the wall of Bedford-gardens, on tlie frst 
nfyitmlight night when the King goes to the llieatre. Then 
cornea back, let three aim at him, and three at the 

would have the watch puUing them down by the 

iKlijgjaii one. 





p ^‘Poohl nonsense)'’ cried Tyley, “I have seen a dossil 
hoys and men sitting th^e to see the coaches pass.” 

But not with guns in their hands," replied Walcot. 14 
would he easier to plant some good marksmen behind the 
trees in the park ; and when the King and the Duke walk 
across, as they do two or three tihies a-week, from Whitehall 
to 6t. James's, pick them out with a steady a|im ; hut 1 will 
have nothing to do with it, for 1 do not like 
and as for blowing up the theatre, it is the n agjjyM holkal 
thing 1 ever heard. Did your brother thinkf 'lllipll^ 
bald, how many imiocent persons he would mmtmFm'^pnish 
one or two guilty ones ?” 

^^It is a terrible aggravation of the crimes of despotic 
power,” said Ayloffe, the lawyer, in a thoughtful and soienm 
tone, that they drive the people to commit or devise crimes 
as great, in order to free themselves from the intolerable 
yoke.” 

You must come to my scheme after all,” said Bumbald. 

Wait till the King goes again to Newmarket, then gathering 
force at my place, the Bye-house, near lloddesdon, one man 
on horseback can ride forward a mile or two on the road, and 
bring us news when the carriage is coming ; we can then 
overturn one of my carts, just round the corner, where they 
will not see it till they are close upon it. There are never 
more than ten or twelve guards with the coach ; and them 
Colonel Walcot can charge with a body of our own horse, 
who can lie concealed in the court till the moment they arc 
needed, while we put the two tyrants to death. Look neTe 1 
this is a plan of the farm : tliere is the house, a nice old place, 
which would stand a siege, if need be ; here is the moat round 
the grounds and a thick wall; then up the west side, you see, 
comes the road from Newmarket, and at that corner turns 
away to the south, still keeping along the moat and the wall. 
There 1 would overturn the cart, so wat the carriages coidd 
not pass. Here you see the great gates and a drawbridge over 
the moat, so that a charge out of the court would take the 
guards in the rear and fla&. As soon as it was ^ done, we 
could separate by all these lanes and bye-w^aya, get into 
London, and raise the city. Nothing can be more easy than 
the whole adkir, with stout hands and hearts to execute it.” 

“ Let me look at the plan,” said Major Holmes ; and wh^e 
Rumbald handed it over to him. Keeling, who had not spoke^ 
thought fit to address the party upon a totally dijOTerent su^eob 
— as so constantly happens in meetings of the kind — and 
vented any decision from taking place. Tlje matter vrhicu hC 
chose to discoorae upon was w probability of diaooyerv, if 
they met fr^uete^ w^ te “ A 
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happened to me, two or three nights ago," he said, which I 
looK upon as dangerous. 1 went down to meet my Lord 
Howard, and go with him to the assembly at Morrington. I 
dare say } ou all wondered we did not come ; but the good 
iord is Ibnd of his pleasure, and he stayed drinking and galant- 
ing at an inn, till we had to ride like fury to Morrington, and 
then did not arrive till it was too late. We found the people 
at the inn there quite full of the meeting, and wondering 
what it about. Wc walked on, nevertheless, to Cold 

Lock, tlpiltpt it was past midnight, thinking we might see 
some of them ; but the house was shut up, and they would 
not let us in ; and just as we were going away again, we met 
three men, one of whom made Lord Howard draw his sword, 
upon some quarrel, I know not ^hat, and the other two stood 
by, to prevent me and his servant from meddling. We were 
about to do so, however, but something made me keep very 
quiet. I bald put on a livery coat of Lord Howard's, not to 
be known ; and I thought 1 was so well disguised that nobody 
could discover me. One of the other two men, however, 
looked at me by the moonlight, and said with a laugh, ^ Why, 
Keeling, man, you are discovered : take my advice, and think 
twice what you arc about.* ** 

“Who was he?** cried Goodenougb : “did you know 
him?” 

“ Oh yes,** answered Keeling, “ he is one Richard Myrtle, 
a rich former’s son, near Wincombe : a very wealthy man : 
we have him down in the list for that county as “a man 
worthy’* — to be hanged ! Is it not so, Mr. Wcbt? lie is a 
rank Tory, and his father was a malignant at heart, though he 
made half his money by the Parliament.’’ 

“ His name is down, 1 believe,** said West, “ but I do not 
think ho is one to do any harm.’’ 

He has come up to London since, however," said Keeling, 
“ for I saw him this morning. I should like to know what 
brought him up so quickly. Besides, he was hanging about 
near Shepherd’s, watching all that is going on, T am sure ; so 
iliat it is clear to me he has got some clue, whether much or 
little I can’t tell." 

Keeling’s communication produced a great deal of discussion 
and some heat; the more timid of the conspirators taking 
alarm and showing it openly, and the cooler and more coura- 
geous treating their comrades’ apprehensions with contempt, 
which irritated without reassuring them. West contented 
liimself simply with saying that he was sure Dick Myrtle, a 
i^U-known man of honour, would not turn informer, what- 
ever suspected ; and Major Holmes observed, that if there 
' wei^ tlto least ehmiee of his doing so, it wottld be the duty 
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of the first man who met him, to send a bullet into Us 
brains. 

While this subject was still occupying the party, there was: 
a loud knock at the door, which made KeeKhjg and one or two 
others start and turn somewhat pale ; but West observed, 
dryly, It is only the punch. 1 am glad it is come, fi)r it 
will be very serviceable on this occasion.’* }> • 

He accordingly unlocked the door, and two drawers fk'om 
the Temple Tavern brought in two large bow|||^ steaming 
fluid, which being set upon the table, were sooiPpleed' to dis- 
gorge a part of their fragrant contents. The glass circulated 
freely ; two other bowls were subsequently brought ; and, in 
a very short time, the apprehensions which some of the con- 
spirators had entertained, gave place to the fumes of the 
courageous liquor. West himself drank deep, for, to say the 
truth, while taking part in the discussions which went on 
with a calm bitter air, his mind was troubled with very diffe- 
rent thoughts, of not the most pleasant completion ; and he 
was anxious to raise his spirits and to nerve his mind against 
what he foresaw nmst follow. Like most others who seek 
support in aught else but their own resolution, be w^ent fur- 
ther than he proposed, and when, at the time the fourth boirl 
was near its end, the party broke up once more without cOidV 
ing to any resolution, the law^yer, though not absolutely drunk, 
had lost some portion of steadiness in thought and limb. He 
saw bis companions to the door, however, with all due cere- 
mony, agreed to meet them all on a day named, early in June, 
at Walcot’s house, in Goodman’s Fields, and lighted them 
partly down the narrow stairs. 

When he returned to his own chambers, West careliilly 
locked the door ; and then going to a cupboard in the inner 
room, he took out a brace of pistols and ascertained that they 
were charged, and the powder dry in the pan. He next 
looked into the last bowl of punch, and finding about a glass 
and a half therein, drank it off at a draught. Then sitting 
down, he meditated for a moment or two, and having ap- 
parently made tip bis mind, approached the closet and opened 
the door. 

Dick Myrtle instantly walked out with the coolest air in 
the world, saying, Devil take it, West, w'hat long-winded 
fellows your friends are. 1 thought they never would take 
themselves off, and do not thank them for keeping me^ here 
shut up in a dark hole for two long hours, obliged to sit like 
a Turk or a Tailor, for want even of a joint stool.” 

But West, without attending to his words, placed hitnsehf 
before him with a pistol in his hand, saying, in a voice he 
t^ed to he Tery .ste|ii, hut was apmewbat impaired h 





hy Uquor, This won't do. You have board all that 
was said.” 

** Every word of it,” answered Dick Myrtle ;• “ but that is 
not true cither. Kot every word, Master West, but the 
(pester part of the words.” 

“Then,” said West, with b horrid oath, “you shall not 
go out of this room alive, unless you will take the oath that 
we ail take;” and he pointed the pistol at his visitor's breast, 
addingil your own fault. You would stay when 1 

wanm and you must take tlie consequence.” 

“ Oh, Wwf” cried Dick Myrtle, affecting alarm he did 
iu>t Ibel, in Heaven's name, put by that pistol, man! You 
have cocked it. It might go off, seeing you arc more than 
ludf drunk.” 

“ I don’t care for God or Devil,” cried the atheist; “ I don't 
believe in either. But of one thing, I am quite sure, Dick 
Myrtle; you are a dead man in five minutes, if ^ou do not 
teike the oath to go through with us in everything, and betray 
118 in nothing.” 

“A dead man in five minutes!” replied Dick Myrtle, 

that is not pleasant. I hope the hangman will give you 
mote time, my friend;” and springing upon him with a 
bound, he seized the pistol, thrusting his thumb between the 
hammer and the pan. The cock mil, but only cut the stout 
countryman's thumb; and wrenching it from the unsteady 
bond of tlie half’drunkcn man, Dick seized him by the 
ahouldcrs, and forced him down into a scat. 

“ There,” he said, “ sit there quite still and listen to me, 
Master West. But first let me secure this;” and taking the 
pistol from the table, he threw the powder out of the 
P 1418 of both, and then proceeded, while the lawyer gazed at 
him with haggard eyes. 

“Now, you are a smart rascal, arc not you, West?” he 
said, “ and you deaerve right well that 1 should go and give 
you all up to justice. 1 think I should, too, although I should 
be sorry to overhear men's conversation, and then betray it, 
Ojncept to prevent greater crimes. But I think I shquid — 
nay, I am certain 1 should — ^if I were not quite sure that all 
4>f you, with hardly an exception, are as much fools as 
kngres. ^'his is all braggadocio talk. Master West, and will 
cinnn smoke. You will meet and talk treason, and perhaps 
in^ihe end get yourselves hanged; but you will dp nothing, if 
■^ey let you go on till Doomsday. There arc only two of 
on, of whom I have any doubts. That mau you call Colonel, 
^ think he might do more, for he has got a head, and is not 
aUch a braggart as the rest Then there is another they 
ca^ Uone, He is sudbi m idiot that ho ini||bt aommlt any 




CTim from mre AU tlui others are swaggering vill' 

lams, whose best punishment would he a cudgel, liut mark 
you now, my good friend: are vou sober enough to listen?*’ 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the lawyer, “ I am sober enough 
now/* 

“Well then, mark you, as I said,” continued Dick Myrtle. 
“ Do you take care that this does not go beyond swagger. I 
shall stay in London, and keep my eye upon. you. Infill 
know every movement of one^half of your P^opl^ and X 
see the least preparation for this being carried^m|IK^^|9i^ 
talk, you shall sil be in Newgate within an ^ If yon 
follow my advice, you are safe: keep them, in play; let them 
gossip; but beware how you let them take one step towarda 
action. And now, good-night; 1 shall hurry on to get be- 
iore Keeling to bis house ; for 1 will give him and some of 
the others a fright, to keep them from further folly,” 

West started up and seized bis arm, eagerly. “ You will 
not tell them you were here?” he cried; “ they will murder 
me !” 

“ Have I not said I will not betray you, if you do not play 
the fool V ” answered Dick Myrtle ; and casting o^ his hola, he 
unlocked the door, and walked down stairs, finding his way 
as best he could along the steep unlighted descent, and Itience 
through the narrow mnes and maniibld turnings of the Tem- 
ple, his recollection of which was very imperfret, till at 
length he foiuid himself in the busy; streets again. 

CHAPTEE XXY. 

Lord Alcksteu had passed a dull and heavy day. The 
evening of his return from Ellerton Castle had been stormy 
to all within his house; for he was disappointed at every 
point, and he was not a man either to bear disappointmant 
with masculine fortitude, while feeling it severely, or to sink 
into himself and conceal the bitterness of bis heart under a 
calm exterior. There was too much of the child in his cha- 
racter, and his petulance always required an object on which 
to expend itself. The great, the wealthy, Uic fortunate, of 
this world, know not what children they are to those who 
view them philosophically. Take one of them, and reason 
with him. You will find his intellect good, his judgment 
sound, his education high, perhaps his went superior; an4 
yet in how many things he is still a cbil4r-in his impatience 
of contradiction, in his irritation umder disappointment, in hta 
high estimation of trifies, in his fondnesator toys and sweetSt 
in his supercilious contempt, or still more supercilioua con-* 
desoension, for all that he considers inferior to himself^fe^. 
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tbe good Cbhigs lie cannot understand — ^for tbe high things 
he is incapable of estimating. In all this he is a child. His 
toys and sweets may not come from the toyman or the con- 
jSbetioner, bat they are more dangerous, and cloy sooner; and 
as for superciliousness, th^^e is nothing so much so as a 
spoiled boy. 

Such was Lord Alcester, though he thought himself a 
xnan, and a great one ; and whenever aught went amiss, he 
was sure ji;p^.Tcnt his anger upon all innocent and unresisting 
things, lim'ehild beats the ground upon which it has ialleii 
and hurt itself. But there was something more in his present 
irritation, lie had been somewhat proud, and a good deal 
vain of his vices : all weak men are. There had seemed to 
him something fine in fashionable wrong; but the words of 
Emmeline had shown that others could view the case differ- 
ently. She had lowered his pride, wounded his vanity, 
shasen his s^lf- satisfaction. She had taught him, and he felt 
it fiercely, that there were people who could look upon Lord 
Alcester as a very poor and pitiful being, to be schooled and 
lectured like^.boy. It was with a bitter heart, then, that he 
ireturned; aiMl Ijie effect of Emmeline^s words, as so con- 
stantly happens Vith women’s exhortations to men, produced, 
in thrarst instance at least, a result directly opposite to that 
which she wished and sought. To every servant in the 
house, he showed himself irritable and violent; but to poor 
Henrietta Compton, bis demeanor was more harsh and cold 
th^ ever. 

The first inquiry he made was, whether Sir Frederick 
Beltingliam had returned ? — and when he learned that such 
was not the case, and hour after hour went by without his 
appearing, suspicion, not anxiety for his friend, began to take 
possession of his mind. He had not asked for Henrietta; he 
had not been yet to see her; hut now he hurried up to her 
apartments, and his first salutation was a sharp demand if 
she knew where Sir Frederick Beltingliam had gone? 

“ How should I know, Alcester?” she asked, in much sur- 
prise. ' ** Did he not go with you?” 

“You are well aware he did,” answered Lord Alcester; 
“ but that does not show that you are ignorant of where he 
is. A woman never gives a straightforward answer.” 

The colour rose in Henrietta's cheek, and her brow con- 
tracted with indignation. The w^orm^ felt inclined to turn 
Upon the heel that crushed it. “ Had I chosen to give you 
anything hut a straightforward answer, Lord Alcester,” she 
mid, “ I might have told you things less pleasant for yon to 
hear. I might have told you what I suspect, when you only 
Ijjdted for what 1 knew.” 





“And pray, what do you suspect?” asked her companioj^; 
“ I must know, so speak at once.” ' 

“I suspect,” said Henrietta, sternly, “ that a man's guide 
in falsehood and dishonour often becomes his personal 
rival in the pursuit, and that the master out-manoeuvres the 
pupil.” 

Lord Alcester looked at her with furj’-; but words were 
wanting to reply; and turning hastily away, he left her, and 
paced the large hall below more than an hour. Whep 
supper was served, in the room where we have already seen 
the young nobleman and his guests engaged in thl^njoymmit 
of some of tho^ic pleasures of sense which they so seduldUS^^, 
cultivated. Lord Alcester ivalked thithe;* alone ; and tvhen' 
the page asked if he should inform ]\Irs. Compton, he replied 
sharply, “No.” 

“ Her ivoman is below, my lord,” said the boy, “ inquiring 
if 3'ou expect her.” 

“ Tell her I do not,” answered Lord Alcester. “ She did 
not choose to appear w^hen I had guests, and now I do not de^ 
sire her to do so. Tell her all I say.” 

The boy bowed low and withdrew ; and the young noble- 
man sat and thought, with bitter satisfaction, that he had 
mortified one who loved him ; that he had punished her for 
confirming tlic reproachful suspicions of his own heart. He 
understood wxil that Henrietta had repented of the stinging 
word.^ slie had spoken, as soon as they were uttered, and that 
she had sought to make atonement; ^nd he triumphed in the 
thought of the pain which his refusal to be reconciled would 
inflict. 

The next morning, at breakfast, however, Henrietta ap- 
peared, without inquiry, and took her accustomed place. He 
received her coldly, and hardly seemed to see her at first ; 
but Henrietta had assumed a totally difierent air and tone 
from that which she had lately suffered to appear. She was 
dressed with scrupulous grace and care ; her face, though 
still pale, bore no traces of the silent tears so frequently seen 
upon it. Her lip during the meal often wore a smile, not 
forced, not affected, but calm and natural ; and two or throe 
times she woke him from his reverie, by asking him some in- 
different question. When be raised his eyes and looked at 
her, he thought her very beautiful again; old fe^ings began 
to revive, but he smothered them, and answered lharply and 
with brevity. .At length, when he h;id concluded his break- 
fast, he rose arid was sauntering away, when Henrietta's voice 
made him pause for a moment. 

“ Lord Alcester,” she said, “ I wish a few mcments^ eonv^* 
fation with you.” 







“ I bare Utot time, now, lie anwered; “I have business 
on hand.''" 

- ** Any time to*day on to-morrow will do," replied Henrietta, 

eidmiy. 

“ I do not know that either to-day or to-morrow I shall 
haTe time to spare,” rejoined the peer. 

“I fear, my lord, you must find it,” said Henrietta; “for 
early on the third day I depart for London.” 

“ Depart!” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, toty lord,” she answered ; and left the room. 

“Pooh, lionsensel” cried Lord Alcester; but he then felt 
that he loved her; and his heart sank at the very thought of 
&e possibility of her leaving him. He was not without acute 
perceptions, though they had been dulled by easy-won suc- 
cess; he was not incapable of strong attachments, though 
vice and indulgence had weakened the powers of the 
heart. 


Hie first' impressions were generally truest and best ; for 
hoth with thought and feeling, when suddenly called upon, 
nature will often act before habit wakes up to rule. His first 
conviction, in the present instance, was, that Henrietta wrould 
TO. He saw the total change of her manner ; he saw that 
there was something like relief in her whole demeanor ; and 
his mind instantly grasped the idea — ^not as if by a train of 
reasoning, but as a sudden impression — that there had been a 
straggle in her mind whether she should stay or go, that his 
conmict had brought the struggle to an end, that her resolu- 
tion was taken, and that her mind was relieved of the burden 


of the contest. It did not last long, however, this impression. 
. Pride and vanity took arms; and worldly cant; wbicn is the 
worst of all kinds, because the most dangerous, came to their 
aid. ^ 

“ She thinks to frighten me,” he said to himself ; “ to make 
me bow and cringe before her, and she manages ^the matter 
skilfhlly enough ; but she shall find herself mistaken. When 
she discovers that I treat her threats with contempt, and her 
prepanttions for going with indifference, she will soon show a 
Iramhler x>ort. 1 will not let her see that it rests upon my 
. ^ind for a moment; ” and, ordering his horse, he rode out with 
several of his servants, determined, if possible, to trace out 
Ibe procec^ngs of Sir Frederick Beltingnam ; and if he found 
that bis pr^nded ftiend had really dealt treacherously with 
khn, to seek instant vengeance. 

He had not been long gone, and Henrietta was seated l]:i 
alone, when there came a low ^ock at her door, 
it was one of the servants, she said, “ Come in ; " 
UHlie moment the door onened, she started tin. on beholdimr 
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the tall and graceful figure of the juggler standing in the 
door-way, but not entering. 

“Not here, not here!” she cried, giving a hasty glance 
round the room as she advanced towards him, “ I will speak 
with you in the corridor, or the hall, but not here.” 

“ Fear not, lady,” said the juggler, in a kind and respcctfhi 
tone, “ I was not about to come in. I am not one to make you 
feel for a moment, that the wronged lose reverence. Let us 
go anywhere you will, that our conference may not have the 
appearance of bashful secrecy, but yet where wc are not likely 
to be interrupted, for we may have to talk long.’* 

“ How did you find your way in?” asked the lady, coming 
forth, and closing the door of the bed- room behind her. “Ditt 
none of the scivants see you ?” 

“ Some might,” replied the juggler ; “ but, metbinks, no 
one here would stop me.” 

“ We will converse in the gardens,” slie said, hastily. “ He 
is gone out for the present ; but no one can tell when he may 
return ; and it were dangerous for you to be found here.” 

“ Fear not, fear not,” ^aid the juggler, w’ith a smile. “Were 
he to return this moment, he has no more power to harm me 
than an infant. Lady, I am above his reach ; and those whom 
T protect need not fear him. But, come, let ns to the gar- 
dens ; it is as well there as anywhere else. I lo'se to walk 
and converse among the bright children of the early year. 
Silent, yet eloquent in their soft sweetness, they speak ot 
God’s love and bounty, who not odly made earth, but made it 
beautiful, — w'ho not only formed our habitation here, but 
decked it with all loveliness.” 

“ Sta^I*Vvfll fetch my veil, and be with you in a moment,” 
rcplicd.^cnrietta ; and entering her room again, she cast the 
thirt^eb of Jace over her dark shining hair, and then return- 
ing to the corridor, descended the stairs with the juggler, 
crossed the great hall, aud threading some narrow passages 
beyond, issued out with him into the i>ri\atc gardens of the 
house. 

Those gardens had been laid out many years before, ac- 
cording to the taste of a preceding period. Terraces and 
walks— stonc-nrns and statues — arbours and labyrinths— with 
the prim parterres glowring with many-coloured flowers, and 
formed into arabesques of every shape and pattern, occupied 
tlic whole space within four large brick w’alls. Choosing her 
way to the left, on entering, Henrietta mounted a flight of 
•tone steps, to a terrace which ran under a southern Wl, and 
seated herself on a bench to recover breath ; fbr she was 
agitated and her heart beat fkst. The juggler stood beside 
her, and gaaed down upon her thoughtftilly ; but for a mggaent 
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or two, botli were silent ; and, at length, the lady spoke first, 
saving,' I know not who you are, sir, but I know you hare 
extraordinary powers ; and there is something convincing in 
vour words, which does not let me doubt you. 1 received your 
letter late last night ; and how you knew that 1 have been 
{wes^nt^ and ivitnessed the strange delusions you performed 
-—if they were delusions — cannot tell ; for I was in the 
latticed gallery, and you could not see me. But such was the 
conviction which your letter brought to my mind — such tlie 
influence which your language had on me — that I felt calmed 
and strengthened, and took the resolution which you prompted, 
Nay, more, I have acted upon it, and have announced my 
determination to depart.'* 

*‘What said he?” demanded the juggler. 

. “He seemed surprised at first,” replied the lady; “but then, 
I think, I heard a scoff. I waited not, however, to hear ; for 
I was afraid my calmness might forsake me, though it is 
wonderfully increased since my determination was formed.” 

“ You will find it increased still more when that determi 


nation is executed,” ^aid the juggler. “ First will come peace 
of mind ; for you wUl know you are doing what is right. Nay, 
shake not your head so sadly, poor Henrietta ; the certainty 
that you are doing'lill you can to retrieve one error will daily 
and hourly be a halm to the wounds of memory. The past 
cannot be obliterated, but may be atoned ; and with atone- 
ment comes peace. Your future fate may be uncertain ; at 
least, in some respects. This young man, whom you still love, 
though he has worked hard for hatred, has prepared for him- 
self tgainst the future a day of sorrow and abasement, only 
comparable with that which he has inflicted on you. What 
the effect rhay be, none but the Seer of all hearts can tell ; 
but he will have to drink to the very dregs a bitter cup ; 
which, I trust, may prove medicinal, and })urify his heart of 
pride and vanity, and that cold selfishness which is llicir 
natural offspring. Ay, to the very dregs must he drink it ; 
and then, perhaps, in deep humiliation, he moy learn to prize 
the jewels he has cast away, and seek to recover those within 
bis reach.” 


^ H enrietta bent do\vn her beautiful eyes, and gazed thought- 
HUlk upon the ground. “ I love him yet too well ! ” she 
^PPunred. “ I love him yet too well !” 

“Not well enough, 1 trust,” said the juggler, “to letCich 
love shake your resolution, even at the last moment. J&e- 
member, lady, that your fate is now in your own hands— that 
are now no adverse circumstances against you — that the 
of another does not now take from yon all power to 
yemaha ai^ his slave* WhaterW you dc^ ifip 
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your own free choice, and the responsibility now rests with you 
alone.” 

“ 1 forgive your doubting me,” replied the lady; “my weak- 
ness in the past may well give cause for doubt. But fear not; 
my resolution is firm, and will iiQt waver. Hithevto, 1 have 
had all against me. If I left him, think of all the dreadM 
things which went to compose the only fate before me. To be- 
a friendless outcast, disowned by kindred, shunned^by former 
acquaintances ; to be a houseless, homeless wanderer, without 
one spot of earth, except the grave, on wliich to lay my head ; 
to be a beggar in the common street, without the means of 
purchasing the food for one short day ; or to labour at some 
yet unchosen task, in which a thousand more skilful hands, 
perhaps, would keep me from winning even bare existence ; 
to go forth upon a world 1 know not, without guide or ex- 
perience, loveless, helpless, hopeless. Had but one element 
of miscr3^ been taken away from this mass of adversity, I 
might have broken my bonds long ago. One clement is taken 
away by your assurance ; and I am no longer a slave, because I 
shall no longer be a beggar. I love him still — or perhaps it is I 
love the phantom of my own imagination, and cannot part, 
without a bitter pang, from that \vhich represented it. But I 
will go ; for the instant that I have the bare means of life else- 
where,! now feel I should be doubly criminal in staying here.” 

“ And justly so,” answered the juggler ; “ for you would 
not then have the strong plea of necessity.” 

“ But )"et,” continued Henrietta, going on rapidly under the 
great excitement by which she \Fas affected, “ I feel like a 
long-caged bird, fearful to try my wings in flight. I do not 
doubt you, sir — ^no, not in the least ; but I ask myself, how am 
1 to prote my claim to this small property which you say 
descends to me from my grand-uncle ? I never saw him— 
never know him.” 

“ It will be easily done,” replied the juggler. “ It would, 
had she lived, have descended to your mother ” ^ 

Henrietta put one hand over her eyes, and waved the other 
* sadly, as if beseeching him not to pronounce that name again ; 
and he proceeded. “ It descends to you as the dii'ect heir ; 
and my lawyer will put you, without difficulty or opposition, 
in possession of your rights.” 

“ Bnt law is tedious, sir,” said the lady, “ and most uncer- 
tain too.” 


“ It is, most undoubtedly,” answered her companion ; “and 
f no law so uncertain or tedious as the English. It is framed by 
lawyers themselves, with niceties which benefit themselves 
alone. Yet in this case, lady, fear not ; and to set your mind 
at rest, I will promise you, that should you faO in establishing 

.... Ifi 
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■^e daiin Tdxich on my assurance you' put in, a sum of five 
hundred pounds per annum shall be paid you for your life by 
the lawyer whose name I have here put down. Consult him as 
soon as you arrive in London, and he will insure you speedy 
light, for it is on his authorky I speak and tell you, that you 
aie Sir Archibald Winstay 's heiress, and that none can dispute 
your right.” 

Thus saying, he put a packet of considerable bulk into her 
hand. 

‘‘What is this?” cried Henrietta ; “ It isTcry heavj',” and 
a crimson blush, intense and painful, spread over her check. 
“Oh, sir, tins is gold!” 

“ You have a long journey before you,” said the juggler. 
“ You may have to w'ait some days ere you can prove your 
claims and obtain your rights. It is but befitting, that when 
by my counsel you choose a jiainful and embarrassing course, 

1 should provide the means.” 

“ I never yet received gold from anj man,” said Henrietta, 
sadly : “ My very food I have eaten here with pain ; and these 
garments, on which we w’omcn set such store, have been pro« 
vided from some jew^els bequeathed to me by my father. I 
have still some trinkets left — enough, I think, to carry me 
hence, and provide the little that 1 w^ant for a week or tw’o.” 

“Nay, take it, dear lady,” said her companion kindly; 

“ take it, without fear or scruple. You may need it, or you 
may not; but if you find it burdensome, you can pay it back 
w’hen you are more rich. If }'ou knew who it is that 
offers it, you wwld not refuse.” 

“If I may take it as a loan,” she answered, “ I will ; but 
only as such, and under the firm assurance that your infor- 
mation is correct, and that 1 shall soon have means to pay 
’ it back again.” 

“You will, upon my honour,” replied the juggler: “but 
let.i«mc add one word more. Your conduct now, dear lady, 
shows me that the judgment 1 had formed, on slight indica- 
tions, perhaps, was nevertheless just. Henceforth, never say , 
that you are friendless ; for, on my truth, you shall ever find 
in me a brotherly regard. Butyourcyesfill with tears. Surely 
I have understood you right, and you will promise solemnly 
to me, to your own heart, to God above, never to return to 
; iLord Alcester more.” 

„ “ I wexit to find X had a friend,” said Henrietta, sadly; “but 
:'p your question, noble sir, 1 must answer, No. 1 do not 
have not promised that. 1 look upon myself as 
Alc^ster’s wife. He denies my title, and that, I think, 
reflection, justifies me hi quitting him; but when* 
'i:%er hp ^omee to claim me as hid and admits me to be 
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such in the eyes of all the world — ^in a word, when he pro- 
claims me such at the altar, then I return — oh, with what 
joy! — ^but never until then, so help me God !” 

“ Enough 1 enough I” replied the juggler ; ^*that was all I 
meant ; and, for my part,l will leave no means unused to bow 
that stubborn neck, till lowly at your feet he asks, as Heaven’s 
bCvSt gift, that love he has so long trampled under foot. And 
now, farewell I if you have need, I shall be near at hand for 
two days longer. You will hear of me at the cottage near 
the river, where you left; one day a letter for Gertrude El- 
lerton.” 

“For Gertrude Ellcrton!” cried Henrietta, turning pale. 
“ Was she the cottage girl?” 

“Ay!” said the juggler; “even so; but he did not know 
it, or be would not have dared to do what he did. How- 
ever, send thither if you need aid, and fear not for the con- 
sequences ; for I tell you that, should need be, I can wither 
him like an autumn leaf in a moment. Now, adieu !” and, 
turning away, he left her. 

With slow and thoughtful steps, Henrietta retrod her way 
to her own chamber; and when there, she sat down and 
W'ept for some time. She calmed herself at length, and then, 
with the aid of her woman, commenced her preparations for 
departure. All thatl^ord Alcester had given her, every little 
trinket and memorial but one — his picture — she put apart to 
leave behind her ; and in so doing, she often felt the tears 
struggling to rise up ; hut she would not let them flow ; and 
when her task was ended, she sat down and thought of many 
things which restored her firmness, if not her cheerfulness. 
Then she gazed forth from the windows which looked over 
the wide park ; but if it was for Lord Alcester she looked, it 
was in vain. He came not home during the whole morninff. 
She dined alone, and in the quiet solitude found calm relief; 
BO that when just at nightfall, he did at length return, she 
was not less composed than in the morning. Nor 'was he 
, less irritable. He hardly seemed to see her, though she met 
him in the dining hall, and ordering supper soon after he 
arrived, barely paid he]j[|the courtesy due to any woman. 
Everything was displeasing to him ; or he affected, perhaps, 
to think it so, to show her that her determination could work 
no effect on him. Every servant again felt his ill temper^ 
and everything that was set before him was condemned. 

Henrietta bore it all, at least extemally, with wonderful 
patience and calmness. She made no reply to his sharp 
words, shq did not seem even to feel them; and Lord Al- 
cester began to entertain a doubt whether indifference were 
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not, on her part, succeeding to love. The very thought 
drove him almost to fury ; and when, after supper was com- 
pletely over — ^not a moment before — she rose and with a 
calm “ Good-night, my lord,” glided gracefully and tran- 
quilly out of the room, he started up, and with a hurried 
and agitated step, paced the door, asking himself whether he 
should follow her or not. He refrained, however, for pride 
was still too strong, and he thought, She will not be able to 
maintain it long.*’ 

About ten o’clock on the following day, he was seated in a 
small back room, reading a letter which had just been 
brought to the house by a man on horseback, dressed in the 
colours of the Earl of Virepont’s household. His eye was 
straining eagerly upon the paper, and he had nearly reached 
the bottom of the third page when Henrietta entered, and 
seeing his occupation, sat down to wait till he had done. 
Everything in her appearance was the same as the day 
before ; the serene look, the same scrupulously graceful dress 
(if I may use such a term), the same expression of relief in 
her face ; and when Lord Alcestcr laid down the letter on 
the table and gazed at her, he wondered to see her look so 
beautiful. 

Wb^t do you want, madam?” he asked, abruptly. 

“ To speak a few moments with you, my lord,” replied the 
lady. 

“ I have no time now,” he said, somewhat less vehemently 
than the day before. I am obliged to go out to Ellerton 
Oastle, and may not be back to-night.” 

“ Then the more need, Lord Alcester, that I should say 
what I have to say at once,” answered Henrietta, still calm 
and firm, as we shall not meet again.” She paused upon 
the last words, uttering them slowly and distinctly, and then 
added more rapidly, “ What I have to say will not occupy two 
minutes.” 

“ I hate a scene,” cried Lord Alcester, rising impatiently. 

“ And so do I,” replied the lady. “ There need be none,^ 
and will be none on my part. W’^hat I have to say is simply* 
this, that you will find all the jewels and trinkets which you 
have ever given me, in the ebony cabinet in my chamber. 
There is the key.” 

** Well, ’’.said Lord Alcester, taking it deliberately; “ any- 
thing^more?” 

yes,” answered Henrietta you have at different times 
written me many letters, all of which I preserved as long as 
I loved and was loved. Two of those letters may be needful 
y to me as a palliation of some fitults ; and those 1 keep. All 





the rest are now valueless to me, and 1 have brought them to 
him who wrote them. There they are;” and she spread them 
out on the table before him. 

He gazed at her for a moment, with a look of hesitation. 
It was doubtful whether he would burst forth into fury, or 
cast himself into her arms ; but he made an effort, and said 
sternly, “ All or none, Henrietta*.” 

“ No, my lord,” she answered ; “ certainly not all 

She had not hnished the sentence when a servant suddenly 
entered the room, with a small ill-folded note in his hand, 
saying, “ In haste from Sir Frederick Beltingham, my lord.” 

Lord Alcester took the paper from his hand, and tearing 
it open, read. His face changed, the evil spirit evidently 
gained the ascendancy, and he exclaimed aloud, Mortally 
wounded, at the very moment he had tracked her out for me ! 
Order my horse. — ^Tell Blackman and Murgatroyd, they go 
with me. — Quick ! Away! ” 

He then turned an angry look upon Henrietta, swept^all 
the letters off the table with his hand, and exclaiming 
“ There ! ” set his foot upon them, with a fierce trampling 
step, and left the room. 

The lady gathered them carefully up, and retired at once 
to her own chamber. Her face, air, manner, were all calm 
when she passed the door ; but then bolting it, she cast the 
letters upon the table, and falling on the bed, remained like 
one dead for nearly an hour. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

When Josiah Keeling approached his own door, though the 
punch had obtained less power over his limbs and wits than 
it had done* in the case of West, the lawyer, yet it had pro- 
duced a certain effect, which all sorts of spirituous liquors 
have upon the minds of certain persons. It had raised his 
courage ; it had increased his dignity in his own eyes. He 
remembered that he had had the daring to attempt to arrest 
the Lord Mayor of London, in regard to the business of the 
Sheriffs; and on the strength of that bold act he thought 
liimself a brave man. At that moment he forgot a matter 
which often returned awfully to his mind — namely, that for 
that very deed a fxovernment prosecution was even then 
hanging over his head. He strutted on, then, towards his 
door with an important air, after having stopped for some 
minutes at a corner to talk with his companion Rouse, and 
accompanied him part of the way to his house. But as Mr. 
Keeling came sud lenly within sight of his own dwelling, 
Bomethmg occurred which destroyed his courage. As the 



weight of runa suddenly down, with” great agita- 

tati(m of all the bells and wheels connected with it, on a 
Tcry slight touch of the spring, so, at the sight of a man 
standing quietly in the shadow near the door, Keeling's 
valorous feelings all gave way, with palpitation of heart and 
sinking of spirit. But he had no time either to consider 
what to do, or to run away, which was the first impulse, for 
the man walked straight up to him, saying, How are you, 
Jos. Keeling? Your servant wench tells me you have been 
out all the evening; but 1 wanted to speak with you, and 
therefore waited till you came back.” 

Keeling looked at him like a shy horse, ready to start 
away from the hand. He knew not what to reply. He 
wished Dick Myrtle anywhere upon the earth, or under the 
earth, but there ; and ^et he did not venture to tell him so. 
His silense coutinued so long, however, that it became un- 
pleasant; and Dick Myrtle exclaimed, “What is the matter. 
Keeling? Are you drunk? Don’t you know me? Come, 
open the door, and let us go in: 1 have something to say to 
you.” 

“ It is very late for visitors. Master Myrtle,” said Keeling, 
at length. “ Can you not call to-morrow?” 

“Not I, Keeling,” replied Dick Myrtle. “You had 
better open the door, my good friend, or I’ll bawl out what I 
have to say in the street, and sec how you like it.” 

Keeling sullenly opened the door of his house with a 
private key; and Dick Myrtle walked in first. Ills com- 
panion directed him to a room to the left, upon the ground 
noor, and felt, while he called for a light, a strong inclina- 
tion to lock him in, and run away as fast as possible. But, 
conscious that the very act would betray guilt, he so far com- 
manded himself as to return with a candle, and Seat himself 
opposite to his acquaintance, though it must be confessed his 
face was pale, and his lip quivered, 

“ Now, blaster Keeling,” said Dick Myrtle, “ as I see that 
my visit is not very plec^ant to you, I will say what 1 have to 
say to you in a very few words, and leave you. You will 
remark, however, that I say it as a friend, and therefore 1 
ought to have a better reception.” 

“1 shall soon see whether you are a friend or not,” answered 
Keeling, “ I do not understand what it all means, your fol- 
lowing me up to London, after having met me down at Mor- 
risgton and hollainig out my name, when you might very 
wefi see 1 did not want it to be known. That was not very 
friendly, I think.” 

“ Yes, it was,” replied his eompamon ; 1 did it to pre- 

gppt your going on ih a daxsgerous coursey Master Keelmg« 



Aud as to friendship, do not I show it very'str«^ly,"wheh I 
could have you hanged, drawn, and quartered to-morrow, by 
coming to give you quiet advice, not to go on any more in the 
way you are going on, but to quit the scoundrels with whom 
you are associating, and live a tranquil and peaceable life. You 
are already likely to be half ruined by a fine for what you 
have done ; and now you arc putting your neck into a halter, 
from which you will not get it out in a hurry.” 

Keeling sat before him as if he were turned into stone ; 
and as he made no reply, Dick Myrtle went on, — “ Come, 
come. Master Keeling,” he said, “ do not give way to fear 
more than necessary ; but for your own good, keep yourself 
free from traitors ; throw cold water upon their plot, if they 
speak to you about it any more, and tell them plainly you 
have thought better of it. . Now that is the warning I had 
to give you. But let me add a word or two more, my good 
friend : Do not go and tell them that they are found out, 
and that Dick Myrtle knows all about it ; for there are many 
amongst them — such fellows as Holme and Hone, and others — 
who would not scruple to do things, in the fear of being 
detected, which would make me treat them and you as you 
deserve, hut as I am unwilling to treat you. My advice is, 
keep quiet yourself ; advise them, if you can, to think better 
of tlie matter ; and, at all events, hold your tongue. Now, 
good-night to you. My say is said.” 

'J'hus saying, he took up his hat, and walked out of the 
room, with some contempt at the abject and powerless terror 
which was visible in Keeling’s countenance 

The unhappy plotter, when his monitor had left him, sat 
for nearly half an hour exactly in the same position, with his 
eyes staring and his mouth partly open, while fear and con- 
fusion took possession of his brain. It was evident that the 
man wljo had just left him was fully aware of the whole plot. 
He had named two of his fellow-conspirators, — he had dis 
played information which they had all thought impossible 
to be obtained by any person beyond their own circle. Might 
riot others have discovered their practices likewise ? Even if 
Dick Myrtle did not betray them, might not those from whom 
he had obtained intelligence give them all up to justice? 
Such questions could receive but one answer ; and terror 
took entire possession of the man’s mind. Everything else 
was forgotten : honour, good faith, hatred to the Government, 
the principles and views of his whole life, were not thought 
of. Safety — safety was the only object he now had in view; 
The prison, and the scafibld, and the executioner were 
sent to Ins sight all night ; and when he rose the next 
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with a pale face and h^ard eyes, he saw them still ; nor 
covdd he rest satisfied till he had done something to attain 
the great object of his heart, — security. 

The impulsion was upon him ;*he could not resist it. It was 
a thirst ; it was a passion. Security was as a well to the 
camel in the desert ; he snufifed it from afar — he rushed to- 
wards it — nothing could stop him ; and the moment he had 
finished his breakfast, he hurried forth into the street, and 
took his way direct to the house of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
who had some slight knowledge of him, from business con- 
nected with the city. 

The great man was not up when he arrived, and he was 
kept for nearly an hour in the outer hall, imj)atieDt, full of 
trepidation, thinking every moment that some one would 
come in and say, “ The plot is discovered.” 

At length he was summoned to Lord Dartmouth, and 
found him in a brocaded dresssing-gown, and slippers em- 
broidered with silver. “What is it you want with me, 
Master Keeling ? ” said Lord Dartmouth, as soon as he saw 
him, witliout asking him to sit down. “ It should be busi- 
ness of great importance to bring you out so early in the 
morning.” ^ 

“It is, my lord,” answered Keeling. “I have come to 
your lordship to reveal a plot of the most terrible character, 
which is even at this moment going on in London, for .” 

“ Pooh, pooh 1” said Lord Dartmouth ; “ we have already 
had too many plots. Keeling. Those engines won’t work 
now. There is nothing to be got out of them.” 

“ But this is no inoaginary plot, my lord,” answered Keel- 
ing ; “ and I am ready to prove every word I say. Nor do 
I ask for anything but pardon and safety for myself.” 

“Well, if it is a real plot, and a sound one, you must go 
to Jenkins, the secretary. He is the plot man,” said Lord 
Dartmouth, with a laugh. “ I will have nothing to do with 
it. So long as 1 keep my own skin safe, I don’t care much 
whose hide sufiers.” 

But, perhaps, he won’t see me, my lord,” said Keeling. 

“ Tell him you came from me,” replied lord Dartmouth. 
“ Or, stay, I will write him a line and dipping a pen in the 
ink before him, he scrawled down on a piece of paper the fol- 
lowing words : — . 

. “ Mr. Secretary, 

f T send you by the bearer a very fine plot, fresh and in 
condition. It may keep, with care, perhaps a fortnight, 
L, if well cooked, with the proper sauce, it may give 
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satisfactioii ; «aiid begging your kind aecej^ance of tho 
same, 

I have the honour to be, 

“ Mr. Secretary, 

Your humble servant aisd'^riendy 
• “ DAnTMounff.” 

^ ' There,’* he said, twi^ug up the note, addressing it, and 
throwing it across the table to Keeling ; send him mat, and 
he will soon see you. So good>morning ; ” and nodding, his 
head nonchalantly, he looked towards the door. 

Keeling, taking the hint, departed forthwith, and hurried 
away towards Whitehall, where he asked for, and speedily 
found, the office of the Secretary of State. Here, however, 
he was destined to wait nearly as long as he had been kept 
at Lord Dartmouth's, for to his inquiries the reply was, that 
the secretary was busy, and nobody would take in the note 
to him till a hand-bell rang sharply, and one of the clerks, 
snatching tlie paper from him, ran away with it into an inner 
room. A minute or two after he received a summons to ap- 
pear before the secretary, whom he had never yet seen, and 
going in he found^a little neatly-made man seated near a 
tabic, with his feet resting on a footstool. 

“ What is this, sir ?” said Jenkins. “ My Lord Dartmouth 
is pleased to be facetious. 1 don't know any plots, nor have 
I got any cooks to dress them, like my Lord Shaftesbury,” 

“I don't know what I.«ord Dartmouth has written, sir,V 
replied Keeling ; “ but this matter is no joke, I can assure 
you.” 

“ Well, wjiat is it, man? what is it?” said Jenkins, impa- 
tiently. “ Don’t keep one waiting for a good thing.” 

“ All I want, sir, is to be assured of pardon,” said Keel- 
ing. “I vow and protest I have only entered into these 
things for the sake of divulging them.” . 

“You must throw yourself on his Majesty’s clemency,” 
said the secretary, more gravely ; but instantly changing nis 
tone again, he added, “ You may reckon upon a good deal, 
as in this business you have got the start of all others ; and 
in the matter of pardon, as in everything else, it is first come 
first served.” 

Keeling seemed to hesitate; and Jenkins, beginning to 
suspect, from the man's manner, that the affair might be 
more serious than he had at first imagined, said, sternly, 
“You know that his Majesty's clemency is great to a repentant 
offender ; but you will understand that I do not sufier you to ^ 
quit this place without making a full disclosure, now that you 
have acknowledged that a serious plot does exist.” 
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air,” replied Keeling, in a humble 
begin my statement.’* • 

“ Dh, very well,” said Jenkins ; “ if you are resolved to 
on, I will have in a clerk and take your deposition ; but 
fct me«wam you to adhere strictly to the truth, for we have 
Imd too^any sham plots, and we are tired of them.” 

“ I will keep strictly to the truth, sir,” replied Keeling ; 

but my conscience w^ould not let me rest till I had told all.” 

“ You will find your conscience has been your best friend,” 
said Jenkins ; and rin^ng his bell again, a clerk immediately 
appeared. “ Sit down there Mr. Basset, and take this per- 
son’s deposition from his own mouth.” 

]V^ name is Josiah Keeling,” said the deponent. 

“ What, he who tried to arrest the Lord Ma^mr ? ” ex- 
claimed the secretary. 

“ The rfjame, sir,” answered Keeling, the blood mounting 
up into his face. 

“ Well, we must try to quash that matter for you, if this 
proves really important,” said the secretary. “ Go on ; ” 
und Keeling proceeded to give all the particulars of the 
famous Eye House plot, with which he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted; exposing the dark schemes of the conspirators, 
both as regarded a general insurrection, and the assassination 
of the king and the Duke of York. The matter grevr in im- 
portance every moment in the eyes of the sccretaij ; and Avhen 
at length Keeling stated that several persons of the highest 
importance were more or less implicated, and named Lords 
Bussell, Grey, Essex, Howard, and the Duke of Monmouth, 
Jcnlcins started up with a good deal of agitation, exclaiming, 
“Stay! explain yourself more fully. Have any of these 
noblemen been present at your meetings?” 

“Ko; I can’t say they have,” said Keeling; “hut com- 
munications have been hmd with them by the means of Eum- 
fley, Ferguson, and the others 1 have mentioned.” 

“ Have letters passed?” asked Jenkins. 

“Fo, no writing,” answered Keeling ; “ at least, not that 
I know of.” 

. Several more questions were asked, and when the deposi- 



ought' for some five or ten niinutes, while Keeling t 
before him with a downcast apprehensive look, waiting to 
know his fate. 

^!i*;|irc^cau make nothing of this deposition,” said Jenkins 
ftk.. . taking the papers from the clerk, “ I doubt not, 
Keeling, that your deposition is all true; hut it is 
to us uxiless it be confirmed by the testimony of an- 




other. Two witnesses are absolutely necessary in cases of 
high treason ; and I can make no engagements as to your- 
self, unless you can induce some other person as lightly im- 
plicated in the plot as possible, to follow the course that you 
have adopted, and confirm your evidence.” 

Keeling looked down for a minute or two with evident 
mortification and disappointiiienh To have told all, to have 
betrayed his comrades, to have endangered the lives of some 
twenty or thirty of his most intimate friends, and yet not 
even to have obtained a promise of pardon himself, at first 
quite overwhelmed him ; but after remaining in stupid silence 
for a time, he suddenly looked up with a start and a smile of 
satisfaction, saying, “ You shall have it — you shall have it 
this very day — I know how I can manage it.” 

“Well, Master Keeling,” said Jenkins, “ I shall leave you 
at liberty, that you may obtain this confirmation if you can ; 
and if you do, I think 1 cjin promise you his Majesty’s grace, 
but remember I have my eye upon you, and any attempt to 
escape would be frustrated.” 

“ I shall make none, sir,” answered Keeling, “ but trust en- 
tirely to the king’s clemency. As to another witness, you shall 
have one; to-night, 1 trust, if not to-morrow, without fail.” 

When Keeling reached, the street, his very brain seemed 
to whirl with agitation ; but hurrying along tiie Strand mth 
a quick step, he made his way back to the city, and directed 
his steps without pause to a large shop of ironware, on the 
door post of %vhich was painted, “John Keeling;” passing 
through the shop, in which several men were buying ana 
selling, he entered the warehouse behind, and there in a 
little hoarded counting-house he found a man, who bore a 
considerable resemblance to himself, though the con)plexion 
was more ruddy, and the expression more frank. 

“Why, what is the matter, brother Josiah?” said the 
tradesman, laying down his pen, and looking over bis spec- 
tacles at the agitated countenance of his brother. 

“Why, John,” answered Keeling, “ 1 want to know if you 
are very busy just now, for I have something of great 
importance to talk to you about.” 

“ Ko, I have nothing to do just now,” replied the trades- 
man ; “ I was only summing up. these old accounts.” 

“Then come with me,” said his brother, “for there is 
somethiiKg in hand upon which the safety of the country may 
depend, and a stop may thereby be put to the progress of 
arbitrary power.” 

“ God grant it !” said John Keeling, taking down his hat . 
from a pe^ behind him, “ but yet aem’t you da anything 
rash or wFcked, Josiah.” 
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That is just what I want you to give me your opinion 
unrni,'* rejoined his more crafty brother ; “ you shall hear 
wnat some people in London propose to me, from the mouth 
of one of tnem. You know Goodcnough, who was under- 
sheriff in BethePs year ? ” 

“ I know who he is,” answered John Keeling, but I never 
had anything to do with him,” 

‘‘Well, just come with me and hear what he says,” 
replied his brother; “if you think their scheme a good 
one, and worthy of being followed in a righteous cause, 
John, I will go on with it ; and if not, I will stop short ; but 
we must make haste, for I have got to go afterwards to West- 
minster about this affair of arresting the mayor.” 

Perhaps John Keeling might think it somewhat extraor- 
dinary that his brother should place so much reliance on ‘his 
judgment in this instance, when he did not usually consult 
him on any of his affairs ; but nevertheless he walked on 
with him to the house of Goodenough, the ex- sheriff, where 
they were immediately admitted to a private audience. At 
first Mr. Goodenough looked somewhat askance at John 
Keeling, for those were days of suspicion ; and although the 
worthy ex-sheriff was by no means a cautious or a prudent 
man, he was not fond of new faces. Josiah Keeling soon 
removed all doubts by saying, “ This is my brother John, 
sir, a solid man, and as great an enemy of tyranny and 
oppression, either social, political, or religious, as any of us. 
He is very anxious to hear from you what are the plans and 
purposes entertained. He may give us immense assistance if 
he approves, and at all events he is fully to be trusted.” 

“ Sir,” said John Keeling, “ there is no man in the realm 
more ready to stand forward in defence of civil and religious 
liberty, or to shed his blood for it, should it be needful, than 
myself. T lament the state into which the country has fallen, 
and will be backward in nothing which can restore us to 
a blessed state of freedom.” 

Goodenough shook diim heartily by the hand, and in the 
l^urse of half an hour’s conversation, divulged to him the 
mole of those wild, vague, and desperate schemes, which 
had been contrived in the secret assemblies of the conspi- 
rators. John Keeling’s countenance fell visibly, but he did 
not comment much upon what be heard, saying, merely, 
“ Armed resistance to authority usurped or misused, I have 
always thought lawful ; but the secret shedding of blood, sir, 
upon any provocation, is more doubtful. I must think over 
it — 1' must think over it;” and taking a hasty^ leave, he 
with his brother. 

Bgif^mive nought to do with them, Josiah,” he said, when 
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they reached the street ; “ have nought to do with themu 
These are murderers, not patriots.” 

But let us talk the matter over, John,” said his brother. 

“ Come on with me towards Westminster, for I am late.” 

“ Part of the way I will go,” /mswered the other, “ but I 
must soon turn back.” 

His brother, however, contrived to lure him on, protracting 
the discourse till they had passed the gardens of Suffolk 
House, and were approaching White Hall, when John Keeling 
stopped, saying he must return. 

“ No, no ; come on with me but a few steps further,” 
replied his brother. “lam going to see if I cannot compound 
the matter of that unfortunate business in regard to arresting 
the Lord Mayor, and a word or two from you may be of great 
service. If they are extreme with me, I am a ruined man.” 

“Well, Josiah, well, as far as words will go,” answered 
John Keeling ; “ but mind, no money, no security. You are 
not to be trusted Josiah, when you get into one of your 
rash fits.” 

“ Neither money nor security do I need, upon my word, 
my good brother,” answered the other ; “all you have in the 
world would not cover this, if they go on. It is to^ stop 
them I want. Here is the dooi.” 

As soon as he appeared in the ofBce 'ndth another man, the 
clerk who had taken his deposition, bustled to admit them to ^ 
the secretary. But what was John Keeling’s surprise and J 
indignation, when his brother said, with a low brow, “ This is 
my brother, John Keeling, Mr. Secretary. He has, within ; 
this half hour, heard from Mr. Goodenough’s own lips, every- ; 
thing concerning the plot for insurrection and assassination, ' 
conformable to rny deposition this morning.” 

“ Oh, Josiah !” cried his brother, giving him a glance of ^ 
angry grief. . 

“Is w’hat he says true, sir?” demanded the secretary, * 
sternly. , \ 

John Keeling was silent; and Jenkins repeated, “Is it i 
true, sir? llemember the concealment of treason is the same I 
as the offence. Is it true, I say V” J 

“ It is I” replied John Keeling, with a sigh. - I 

“ Then swear him, and take his deposition, Mr. Basset,” i 
said the secretary; and John Keeling took the oath, and. j 
related all that had passed. ] 

“ That is sufficient,” said Jenkins, when this was done. ] 
“We have now two competent witnesses. You may con- 1 
eider yourself safe, Master Keeling; but come hither to« | 
morrow for instructions how to act. 1 must hasten to lay | 
these denamtinUfl Vws-PnTo i» 
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^olm Keeling hurried out of the secretary’s office, and 
Josiah following, attempted to take his arm ; but the former 
fliltook him off indignantly, exclaiming aloud, much to the 
admiration of several persons passing, Hence ! You are an 
abomination to me 1” 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

The yellow light streamed misty down the long irregular 
streets of London, on a fine early summer morning. The 
idiade and sunshine, the large houses, now projecting, now 
retreating, the quaint shops which here and there presented 
themselves, the steeples rising blue over the roofs, the occa- 
sional groups of matutinal wanderers crossing from corner to 
comer, the innumerable signs which in those days decorated 
most of the London shops, atid here and there the thin lines 
of a scatfold where some building was undergoing repair, 
formed a picture not perhaps quite beautiful, but yet pleasant 
and interesting to the eye. Such was the scene when looking 
to the West, from one of the highest points of the City 
of London, whence the ej e ranged all the way down those 
lines of houses which tlicn occupied the slope of Ludgate 
Hill. Many changes have undoubtedly taken place since 
that time ; the forms, the size of the houses are very different, 
the principal streets broader and better amanged, tliough even 
then they had undergone much improvement ; but still the 
prinelpal line of street was there, as it is now, running down 
fiom St. Paul’s to Farringdon. To the east another scene 
presented itself, more lively, and perhaps more striking ; for 
the hard-handed artigan of those days, as of the present, was 
the earliest riser of the capital, and an immense number of 
labourers were now collected in the wide open space com- 
prising St. Paul’s Churchyard, and many of the streets round 
al^ut it. In the centre of that space, already beginning 
to* tower up high in air, appeared gigantic masses of stone- 
work, huge walls, and towers, and columns, looking more 
vast and imposing in their unfinished state than they have 
ever done since. The symmetry of the complete work has 
taken away from the grandeur of the parts. Of pure white, 
unblemished by the smoke and dust of years, the splendid 
building, looking like a city rising rapidly from the ground, 
wouM have been almost too colourless, had it not been for 
fli€^|bng deep shadow cast westward by the rising sun, and 
golden hues of morning falling ever the whole, 
a mysterious purple mistiness with the shades, and 
a rich but chastened splendour to the cold stone 
At every part ef the buUmng, and in the open space 
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around, innumerable workmen were seen busily hewing bloeka 
or placing stones in position, and a number of women and 
children were wandcnng about amongst them, carrying the 
brownubread and the beer, of which the workmen’s brewast 
then usually consisted, to father, ^son, or brother. 

A window in a house on the eastern side of this space, 
commanded a view of the whole scene, and at that window a 
lady had been seated from the dawn of day. During the 
whole night’, with the exception of one short hour, sleep had 
not visited the eyes of Henrietta Compton. A step had been 
taken which she had ever revolved, but always shrank from 
with dread. The energy of exertion and the stimulus of in- 
dignation had subsided, and she now felt all the loneliness of 
her situation, all the painful results of the resolution she had 
so firmly executed, before the more balmy and peace-giving 
effects could be experienced. 

She rose early, weary of her sleepless bed; and although 
she would not — perhaps she could not — weep, yet a diill, 
des]miriiig heaviness oppressed her, and with faint and sor- 
rowliil eyes she gazed out upon all the sights of the morning, 
drawing from everything she saw sad images, where a happier 
heart would have found many a pleasant fancy. Life was 
without an object, the dream or love was at an end, the 
whole world seemed to her a desert, and men’s thickest 
haunts the most lonely part of the great wilderness. The 
multitude of houses, the moving figures, the merry laugh 
which sometimes rose up to her car, the soft breath of the 
summer air, the golden sunshine itself, — all was sad to her, 
and spoke of loneliness and desolation. It was not that she 
was without perception of the harmonies of nature and 
of liuman life, but her own fate was the discord which 
iangled the sweet sounds. Jn all that busy beeliive, in all 
those innumerable dwellings, in all that passing crowd, waa 
there, she asked herself, one heart that loved or cored 
for her? 

She sat there long before her meditations were interrupted 
in any sort ; for the maid she had brought with her, in peace « 
of heart, slept well and rose not with the dawn. At lengthy 
however, she entered to take her mistress’s orders, and ta 
assist her in dressing ; she commented with some surprise 
upon her early rising, hoped that her mistress had not found 
her bed uneasy, for it was she who had recommended the 
lodging in the house of her own cousin, and declared she had 
never slept better in her whole life. 

Soft beds, Susan,” answered the lady, “ will not make 
easy heads and hearts ; but you cannot e^erstand that, 1 
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lord, ma'am!'* said the girl, there is no use in 
' taking on so about anything, all things come right in the 
end.’* 

^ God grant it !” answered Henrietta to this light-hearted 
view of the case ; *‘but go^ my aood girl,, and see that the 
letter I gave you last night be taken to the Temple as soon 
as possilue, and an answer brought back.” 

“ Bless you, madam 1 you will find no lawyer up at this 
hour,’* answered Susan; “they are the laziest beasts that 
God eyer made, lawyers, that is, because they have other 
people's business to attend to. If it were their own they 
would bustle about fast enough, 1 dare say. Better let me 
bring you something to break your fast witn first, and then I 
will take the letter myself, though if I go before ten o’clock, 

I shall have to pull the man out of bed to answer it !” 

HenrKitta let her do as she would, but the food that was 
placed before her she could hardly taste, and turning to the 
window again she sat down and gazed with vacant eyes upon 
the multitudes passing below. The streets were by this time 
crowded ; carriages, carts, and waggons, were rolling to and 
£ro ; men on horseback passed up and down ; and here and 
there at that early hour a sedan chair or a hackney coach was 
seen proceeding westward to take a lawyer to the courts, or a 
city lady to air herself in the sunshine of the fashionable 
world. Henrietta scarcely saw them, she knew none of them, 
they were all without interest to her. Thus passed nearly an 
hour in dull apathy, but, at length, the maid came back and 
told her that the lawyer would be with her as soon as pos- 
sible. “ He seemed very glad, madam, to hear that you had 
come to London, for he said little could be done without your 
presence.” 

“ Well, wait in the neighbouring room, my good girl,” re- 
plied her mistress ; “ perhaps your testimony may be wanted 
to prove 1 am the person 1 represent myself to be ; and in ' 
improved fortunes, Susan, 1 will not forget your attach- 
^jt to me in less prosperous days,” 

jShe sighed sadly while she spoke as if she felt that happi- 
ness did not accompany the improved fortunes that she 
mentioned. 

“ Well, I thought there was some luck toward you, madam,” 
replied the woman, “ the lawyer looked so glad ; and they 
are never glad to hear of any one who has not money to give 
them.” ; 

Henrietta smiled faintly, and turned her eyes to th,e street 
^ e more, while the maid withdrew, as she had been told, to 
^ neighboaring room. Hardly had five minutes elapsed, 
r, ere there came a at the chamber^door, and 
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when Henrietta bade the visitor enter, a tall, thin, sharps 
visaged man appeared, dressed in deep mourning, who bowed 
low to Henrietta, then advanced a step, and bowed again 
without speaking. 

“I presume I see Master Whitaker the attorney?” said 
the lady, at length. “ Be seated, sir.” 

“ The same, madam,” replied the lawyer, drawing a seat to 
the table, and laying down a sort of satchel upon it. “ You 
are, madam, I take it, Mistress Henrietta Compton, daughter 
of the late Sir William Compton, knight, and Dame Mar- 
garet Winstay, his wife.” 

“ I am, sir,” answered the lady, her eyes filling with tears 
at her ])arents’ names. 

“ Pray, madam,” continued the lawyer, “ is there any per- 
son in London who can prove your identity with the lady so 
described ? ” 

“ Yes — my maid,” replied Henrietta ; “ she has known me 
many years, since childhood.” 

“ May she be called?” said Mr. Whitaker, still in the same 
grave tone. 

“ Assuredly,” answered Henrietta ; and raising her voice, 
she said, “ Susan, come hither.” 

Where the maid’s ear was, matters not, but she was with her 
mistress in a moment, making a low curtsey to the lawyer, 
who looked at her steadfastly for *an instant, and then in- 
quired, “ Pray, young woman, who is this lady?” 

“That is my mistress, sir,” replied Susan, gladly. “ Mis- 
tress Henrietta Compton, the daughter of Sir William 
Compton.” 

“ And who are you?” asked the lawyer, 

“ My name is Susan Griesly,” answered the girl ; “ I am 
first cousin to John Griesly, the grocer, down stairs.” 

The lawyer’s whole manner changed in a moment. He 
rubbed his hands, and his small, sharp, but not unpleasant 
eyes, twinkled like stars, and a smile, tnat made his thin face 
look quite benevolent, came upon his lips. “ That will do, 
that will do,” he cried ; “ it was only necessary, my dear 
young lady, to have some one who, being a known person in 
this great city, could establish your identity. The maid will 
swear to you, her cousin will swear to the maid ; and now I 
congratulate you with all mv heart as heiress to all the lands 
and hereditaments of the late Sir Archibald Winstay. I 
am sor^ to say the personals, which were very great, he left 
away ; 1 know the fact, for I drew the will ; they go to a fana- 
tical old woman, and an anabaptist preacher ; for me old man, 
who was miserlyjuid rich, was beset by the greedy harpies of 
his own sect. estate he could not meddle with, audit 
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n yours, as last in the entail made by your great-grandfatber*. 
First, he left it tb your grand*uncle^8 brother, then on failure 
of issue, male or female, to your grand-uncle, then to your 
' maternal grandfathq;r, with remainder to his daughter then 
living and her issue. I have the deeds here in this bag, and 
as a freehold it passes to you without let or impediment.” 

Henrietta cast down her eyes towards the ground, and 
thought without reply. 

“ Why, you do not seem glad,’! said the lawyer ; “ you are 
as melancholy, lady, as if I had been telling you of some sad 
catastrophe.” 

“ I have much cause for melancholy, sir,” replied Hen- 
rietta. 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined the old man ; “ so I heard, so I heard- 
But there was something told me about letters which proved 
to be a contract. Ha, lady, can you let me sec them ? — will 
you let me look at them ? There are strange things in law, 
dear lady. Law is a famous conjurer, which out of remnants 
of old parchment, or a few black strokes upon a linen rag, 
can raise spirits of power to frighten bad men from evil 
courses.” 

Henrietta mused, with the small delicate huger resting 
upon the fair blue-veined temple, and the colour varying in 
her cheek. Leave us, Susan,” she said at length; and 
when the maid was gone, continued gravely, “ I seek not, 
sir, to force myself upon any man. I seek not even to esta- 
blish in courts of law, or in the eye of the world, whatever 
rights those letters may give me ; but for my own satisfaction, 
and for a fairer name when I am dead than 1 may now possess, 

I would fain know truly what construction men learned in 
such matters will put upon the terms which were used to 
deceive me. I will show you these letters, and you shall tell 
me what you think.” 

“ Not 1, not I,” answered the lawyer. “ You shall have 
an opinion from civilians and canonists. A lawyer’s opinion, 
madam, is not worth a fig, except in his own particular 
branch of the profession, 1 have nothing to do with matri- 
memy — ^never had ; but let mo have the letters, and as &st as 
I can make Doctor Doublesides go, you shall have the best 
opinion that the country affords. 1 should not wonder, how- 
ever, if the young gentleman was more eager to prove the 
marriage than you are, when he finds what an inhentance haa 
come to you.” 

JHUe words were very painful to Henrietta, though she saw " 

meant them kindly and cheeriugly. The very thought of 
PRIipg sought again mr wealth when love and devotion had 
slighted and betrayed, was offensive to her ] but she 
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knew that the old man'^conld not understand her emotioinr^ 
and therefore she concealed them, answering in a matter-of- 
fact tone, So paltiy a sum could never be an object to 
him.” 

A paltry sum !” cried the otd lawyer, in a tone of sur- 
prise, almost amounting to indignation ; your ideas must 
be very vast, madam, to call a rental of two thousand a year 
a paltry sum.” 

“ Two thousand a year 1” cried Henrietta ; “ I had no idea 
that its amount was so large.” 

' “ I am within the figure,” said the man of law ; “ and if 

you will come with your maid to my chambers to-morrow, I 
will show you the rent-roll and the plan. But now I must 
have the letters, for my time is precious.” 

Henrietta called her maid, and on her appearing said, 
“ Bring hither the packet sealed up in the trunk mail ; the 
lesser one with the silk round it.” 

She gave her a key as she spoke, and in about two minutes 
the maid returned with a packet in her hand ; but, at the very 
moment she opened the door, Henrietta's cheek turned dea^ 
pale. 

“ Hark ! ” she cried, “ it is Alcester’s step — ^it is Alcestcr’s 
' voice. Give this gentleman the letters, Susan,” and return- 
ing to the lawyer she added, in a 4ow and hurried tone, 
*^Takc them, take them, and aw^a^ ! Do not let him see 
' them in your hands.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the lawyer, slipping them into his bag, 
“ he shall not see them. Good-momiiig, madam ; pray 
remember to be with me at noon — to-morrow, and then ” 

But as he spoke the door opened, and as, bowing low, Mr. 
Whitaker retired. Lord Alcestcr entered the room with a 
: quick step and excited look. 

“ So,” cried the young peer, “you thought you had con- 
Lcealed 3 ^our abode from me, Henrietta.” 

^ “ It were well for me, my lord, if 1 had done so,” answered 
}thc lady, “ for it would have saved me some pain, it appears ; 
but I made no attempt of the kind, for I thought the parting 
was as satisfactory to you as it was to me ; and that, therefore, 
JL should not have to’ undergo the discomfort of seeing you 
again.” 

Lord Alcestcr gazed at her gloomily, and at length replied, 
“That is false, — it was not satisfactory, Henrietta. I know 
vour heart. Ton cannot conceal it from me. 1 know what 
that calm demeanor cost you: I know what it costs you 
now.” 

“ If you do, Lord Alcestcr,” replied the lady, rising, ^ the 
more msgraee and dishonour to you for trampliiig .on 
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heart; the more ahame to you for coming hither now. But 
you ^ not know my heart, and never have ; otherwise you 
would see and understand, that, with fortitude and patience 
to bear a certain amount of injury wrong unmurmuring, 
with love that nothing could* quell but the knowledge of your 
thorough unworthiness, there came a point where it did be- 
come a satisfaction — not unmixed with bitterness, but a satis- 
" faction still-^-to break the chain which had so long bound me, 
to spurn, as I had been spurned, and to abandon for ever a 
life of shame into which I had been partly led by deceit, 
partly forced against my will.” 

^ “ And how will you live now ?” demanded Lord Alcester. 

“ That is nought to you, my lord,” said Henrietta ; “ you 
have renounced all right to rule my conduct or inquire into 
my actions. Rest satisfied, however, that I shall live by 
means neither disgraceful to Henrietta Compton, nor discre- 
ditable to a woman, who though she denies your right to 
direct her, as long as you deny her right to call herself your 
wife, has ever, will ever consider herself as such, in all that 
touches your honour and her own. And now, my lord, I 
insist upon your leaving me, for your presence here is an out- 
rage.’* 

“ You insist 1” cried Lord Alcester, with a scoff ; “ who was 
that quitted you just now ?” 

“ That, my lord, you have no right to ask,” answered the 
lady ; “ but to satisfy you as much as may be, it was my 
lawyer,” 

“ Oh ! you employ men of law, do you?” exclaimed the 
peer. 

“ I do,” answered Henrietta. 

There was a silence of a few moments, and then Lord Al- 
cester said, “ Against me, perhaps?” 

“ No, my good lord,” replied Henrietta ; “I am not so 
insensible of my own dignity. But I trust tliat your ques- 
tions are at an end, for 1 am not disposed to answer any 
more ; and 1 insist upon your leaving me at once.** { 

“ I do not choose,” said the peer, sternly. “ You must 
returh with me, Henrietta. You are making yourself miser- 
able, and me too.” 

“I will never return, Lord Alcester,” answered the lady,' 
^^till, by every formal act, you sanctify and recognise in the 
sight pi man that union which is already a marriage in the 
sight of God. But this, I know right well, you seek not to 
do,^l believe that you will never seek it, and therefore 1^ 
desire you to leave me.** 

f* What if I say No ? ** asked the peer. 

^ Then 1 shall be driven to force you,*’ said Henrietta ; Z 
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am not here 'without protection. I am in the hous^^uf Ji 
respectable citizen of London ; and I shall not applp- to the 
authorities of the city in vain to protect me from insult and 
injury, even though they be otfered to a woman by a peer of 
England. I insist, my lord, that you go, and at once.^’ 

“ I will not,” replied Lord Altester ; and instantly raising 
her voice, Henrietta exclaimed, “ Susan, call up your cousin, 
Master Griesly.” 

“Stay, stay!’* cried the young nobleman; but the maid 
was gone on her errand ere she beard his call. “I will go 
when I have received back what is mine,” he continued. 
“ You have taken away a letter of mine — a letter addressed 
to me — ^^vhich in my foolish haste, when last we met, I left 
upon the table in my book-room. It you must return at 
once, for it is a matter of much moment.” 

“I have it not,” replied Henrietta. “I took up your own 
letters to me, which you passionately cast down, for I would 
not have menials read and know all that was once 'written by 
him who had so belied his own words ; but I have none other.” 

“No evasion,” cried Lord Alcester, sharply, hearing a step 
upon the stairs ; “bring me the letter, 1 say, or I will fetch 
officers and search for it myself.” 

“If you dare, you may,” cried Henrietta, with her eyes 
flashing brightly at the insult. “You are but seeking a 
pretext to treat me with indignity. Leave me, sir, at once, 
without more oflence. — Oh, Master Griesly, I am glad yon 
arc here. This gentleman comes hither to insult me in your 
house. 1 crave your protection, and beg that if he does not 
instantly quit me, you would send to some justice of the peace 
for means to make him.” 

“ Oh ! I will soon make him, Mistress Compton,” said stout 
John Griesly; “we have .a constable next door, and do not 
suffer ruffling here. Ho you choose to go at once, master?” 

“ You should say Lord Alcester,” replied the peer, trying 
to browbeat him. 

“ Lord or no lord, you’ll soon he in the compter, if you do 
not go,” said the grocer, “youJiave your men at the door, I 
know ; but we can deal with them too, methinks.” 

Lord Alcester glared at him furiously, as if doubtful how 
he should act: but there was a secret in his breast which 
counselled forbearance. He dared not have that letter which 
he sought for, seen by other eyes ; and after pausing for a 
moment or two, he turned sharply round, and left; the room 
and the house. 

Henrietta made sign to her maid to leave her, and, as soon 
as the girl and her cousin had retired, put her hankerclnef to 
her eyes and wept Utterly. 
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' Tf^se^ fts soon oo were at the back of the ctoor., 
it ** Ayt John, nat k penny les$,^* answered the maid ; ^ ^ 1 heard 
Ihe lawyer say it wiui my own ears.” 

“ I don’t wondefj'then, that the young fellow is so sharpy 

f et her back again^*’ rejoined the cousin ; but he sha’n’t, if 
can help it.” 

In the meantime, Henrietta wept ; and did not for many 
tninutea recover her composure. When tliought returned, 
however, her memory reverted to the scene widi the letters, 
which had taken place between herself and Lord Alcestcr at 
Malwood; and she suddenly started up with a feeling of 
terror, as if she had committed a crime. She recollected that 
he had been reading a letter when she entered, that he had 
laid it d(wvn upon the table while he spoke with her and 
perused the note from Sir Frederick Bcltingham, and that, in 
his fit hasty passion, he had swept everything off the table 
Skt once, and trampled upon the papers. She remembered 
.well, too, that she had picked them up, and put them by with- 
out looking at them ; and she asked herself if she could have 
ti^en the letter he bad been reading, too; if he might not 
now be in the right, and she in the uTong. She hurried 
instantly into the adjoining room, to which the maid had just 
returned, opened the trunk mail with hands trembling from 
agitation, and then suddenly exclaimed, “ >Susau, what have 
you done ? You have given the lawyer the wrong packet. 
Here is that which I intended for him : the other larger 
packet is gone. Fly to him quick ; take these, and Yiring the 
^bers back. They prove nothing. These are the iiiiportaut 
papers.” 

The girl excusing herself as well as she could, hastened to 
obey; and in less than an hour brought back 1o her mistress 
the packet of Lord Alceater’s letters, which slic had offered 
to give up to him at Malwood. Henrietta opened it eagerly, 
and looked over the papers one by one. She found none that . 
was not in his hand and addressed to herself; and >vith u : 
aaaijift relieved from the apprehension of having, even iiiad- 
w||H^ly, wronged him, she sat down more calm, and w^aited 
JKSmSk turn of fate. 
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not Idee upon myself to say how many days Henrietta 
l^^ifldipton bod occupied in the journey to London ; but the 
reader,, who hM noticed with scrimulous accuracy every 
||.thatl|j^i been hitherto related, will easily perceive — 
already perceiyed*— 'that she could not have reached the 



camtal for two or three 4fty8 after the sti^al of . 

Ellerton. It it itow my task to tell how Ihose dt^a IumI jpaaied 
With the fair visitor at Lord Bussell's botise^ Soulhiim|>tim 
Place ; but I must do so very briefly. Indeed, one or two 
sentences will be sufficient. 

The days had gone by in great hat)piness^8Uch as she had 
not known for years. She had visited her father every night : 
Francis de Vipont was a tenant of the same house with her- 
self, and high and happy love strewed the path of time with 
flowers. They sat together and dreamed the dreams of young 
affection ; they conversed together, and talked the poetry of 
love. Lord Irancis almost forgot how the hours went, and 
could have remained there tpr ever, thinking of nought but 
Gertrude Ellerton, had not I^rd Rusvsell woke him from his 
ti'auce, by taking him aside on the third morning, and saying, 

“ I must force a subject on you, my young friend, which 1 
have hitherto avoided, to give you time for thought. The ' 
circumstances, however, arc these. Lord Howard of Escrick 
has been with me this morning, and has had a letter from your 
father ” 

“I am gorry*to hear it, my dear lord,” replied. the young 
nohlcmau; “I w’^as not even aware that my father w’as . 
acquainted witli him ; hut Lord Howard is a villain, as I can 
prove, should need he.” 

“He is niy cousin, Lord Franefs,” said Russell, calmly; 

hut yet, 1 will not altogether contradict yon, though tbe 
term is, perhaps, too harsh. He is not a man I like. But 
to tnri* to the subject of his visit. Your father has written 
to him, it seems, though knowing little of him, inconsequence 
of a mf.ssage from Lord Howard, conveyed by your cousin 
Alccsler, and relating to a s«l)ject for udjich I lately asked 
your attention. Your father, 1 And, refers him for an answer 
to a let tri* on tlic state of the countrv, written hv the Earl to 
Jword A Icester ; and though the epistie to Howard, which 1 
have seen, is very bricJ’, yet it contains expressions which 
both surprise and alarm me, lie says, amongst other things, 
that whatever is done muA be done quickly, and that he is 
ready at two days’ notice to do all that he mentioned in his 
letteV to Lord Alcester. This astonishes me, because I ffiund 
him when I saw him five or six days ago, somewhat 
ward to admit the necessity of resisting arbitrary power at 
sli. It alarms me, because Howard is not to be trusted in. 
such matters. He is rash and mlgunpetate, thotigh 1 belilsm 
he means well. Of Lord Alcester, I know little or noting: 
but his reputation for prudence and conduct does not stand 
high. The sudden change ih your Other’s views imprest 
with aheiief, that he has heaard of tire eflbrts nuudng m 
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llelialf of Sir William l^llerton, and has some, occasion to 
dre^ the result. 1 speak frankly, my young, friend ; for I 
; that he may be hurried on by bad advice and worse in- 
fbrmation, not only to compromise himself, but to frustrate 
the plans of others for the security, 1 will not call it the de- 
liverance, of their countiy. I say bad advice, for Lord Howard 
is, I know, so intimately linked with some of the most violent 
and dangerous men in the land, that, as far as possible, I 
avoid intercourse with him.” 

“But what would you have me do, my dear lord?” de- 
manded the young nobleman ; “ 1 have no power or influence 
with my father.” 

“Nevertheless, I would have^ou ride down at once,” said 
Lord Bussell, “ and tell him from me, that any attempt at 
resistance would be utterly vain at the present moment. We 
must remain tranquil, by all means, till the people are them- 
selves convinced of the peril in which they place their civil 
and religious liberty, by flattering and fawning upon a de- 
spotic and papistical Court. We are totally unprepared to 
take any other steps to arrest the march of arbitrary power, 

' than those of petitioning for the assembling* of Parliament, 
and of protesting against the measures of the Court. We 
may make ourselves ready against the future ; but any other 
measures than these at present would be mere madness, and 
would justly subject us to punishment. If you do not choose 
to speak to him in your own name, speak in mine ; and as 
soon as 1 can find your cousin. Lord Alcester, who, I judge, 
is now in London, or about to visit the capital, I will endea- 
vour to discover the nature of your father’s communication 
to him, and do all in my power to prevent rash measures 
from being adopted by any one — though remember, that, 
with determination unalterable, I will pursue the j>ath which 
my duty to my country requires, and which prudence sanc- 
tions.” 

“Of that I am quite sure,” answered Lord Francis; 
“thmigh I may differ from you, my dear lord, as to the 
means and the season ; but tell me, is that matter very press- 
mjg, for I would fain remain another day to urge my own 
friends, whom 1 could not find yesterday, on the subject of 
Sit William Ellerton’s just claims?” 

. “ & is most pressing,” said Lord Russell ; “ there are 
Hgnue sinister reports about the town of plots for assassi- 
the king. Most probably they are fretitious — a meal- 
||PI^ affair— but, if perchance, the very wildest enthusiasts 
■rould have devised such a ^Ing, and it should be brought 
to them, depend upon it popular folly and court m- 
jUpiae will contrive to comound mose who have followed tiie 
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sanest and most justifiable course in maintenance of their 
country'’B fireedomy with the ciiminals who have contemplated 
acts which would disgrace the holiest cause. 1 think, then, 
there is no time to lose. 1 would have you but take leave of 
Gertrude, and set out at once. As to Sir William Ellerton, 
I believe your stay could be oi no advantage. Although I 
for one think Danby criminal, nevertheless, so long as he and 
the other lords are Kept in the Tower, 1 see not what excuse 
can be made for dealing more leniently with Sir William.” 

The plan proposed by Lord Russell was followed ; and in 
little more than an hour after this conversation, Francis de 
Vipont w'as on his way to Ellerton Castle, whither we may 
pursue his steps hereafter. ♦ 

The day passed somewhat cheerlessly to Gertrude ; but as 
the evening light was fading away in the sky, and she sat 
ivith Lord and Lady Russell, listening to a letter from a 
foreign court which the former was reading, one of the ser- 
vants brought in a large packet, and placed it in his mistress's 
hands, saying, “ A messenger from the Duke of Ormond, my 
lady, waits, not knowing if there be any answer.” 

Lady Russell opened the packet and took out a parchment, 
which she gazed at for a moment wdth a look of interest, tlien 
raising her head, she replied, My most grateful thanks to 
the Duke ; I will write to his Grace hereafter.” 

As soon as the servant had quitted the room, she threwi 
her arms round Gertrude, and kissed her cheek. “ I give 
you my joy, ray dear child,” she said; ‘^this is your father's 
pardon, under the great seal.” 

“ Let me sec— let me see !” cried Lord Russell. “ On my 
life ! Rachel, you have done more than I conceived possible.’* 
And taking the parchment from her hands, he read it in 
silence, while Lady Russell gazed at it over his arm on one 
side, and Gertrude on the other. 

“You shall take it to him yourself this verj^ night,” said 
Lord Russell, turning his eyes to Gertrude’s face. “ I must 
not go with you myself, 1 fear, for various reasons ; but I 
will send our good old servant, Atkinson, to bear you com- 
ply, and two stout porters to carry you thither in a chair. 
Rrinp; him hither with yon, Gertrude. The feeling of secu- 
rity IS so sweet, that I am well convinced he will be glad to 
enjoy it even in a short journey from house to house.” 

Gertrude's heart overfiowea, and though she could not 
answer, she took her noble friend's hand, and pressed her lips 
upon it ; then cast heirself into the arms of Lady Russell, and 
wept. 

The chtidr was ordered at once, but before all was ready, 
night had feUen, and with a link before her, the fair girl set 
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out upon her wy, carried swajdnc up and down amongst the 
iiTBiierous lights and innumerable passengers which then 
€b^Qged the streets of London, at that curious Jog-trot pace 
|>ecnhar to the porters of the capital. On foot, or in a car- 
riage, she would have known every step of the way ; but 
now,^ hurried along, with surtains half drawn, and seeing 
nothing distinctly but figures which approached so close to 
the chair that they seemed about to run a!gainst her, she h^ 
no idea of the course the chairmen took, and only in her im- 
patience thought it very long. Sometimes she was inclined 
to fancy they had made some mistake ; but the figure of the 
old servant, Atkinson, to whom Lord Russell had given direc- 
tions himself, and who walke^ close by her side, with his 
kand upon the large gilt handle of the door, re-assured her. 

At length the chair was borne into darker and less-fre- 
tjuented streets, and notight was to be seen but a lamp here 
and there, and the red glare of the link upon the houses which 
they passed. Soon after, the chairmen stopped, and Atkinson, 

a ing at the glass, said, in a low voice, “ IMy lord thought, 
am, that perhaps you might like to walk on from this 
place, and told me to ask you.'* 

“I see no need, Master Atkinson,” said the young lady, 
“but as Lord Russell hinted it, 1 will follow the suggestion.” 
The door was imnjediately opened, and stepping out, ( icrtnulc 
looked around. “ You must he wrong,” sne said, “ I do not 
know where I am!” 

‘‘This is Milk-street, madam,” replied the servant ; “my 
lord told me to come up Milk-street, and stop to ask you if 
you pleased to walk, at the first corner.” 

“ Wood-street, you mean, Atkinson,” said the lady. 

“So it was!” exclaimed the servant, in a tone of surprise 
and reminiscence. “ I beg you a thousand pardons, madam; 
but Wood-street is close by. Had you not better get into 
the chair again?” 

“It is no matter,” said Gertrude, “I will walk — cannot 
. be &r.” Thus saying, she went on, with the servant keeping 
to her side to direct her, and the link-boy marching on 
till the well-known front of Shepherd’s house appeared, 
Hpt Gertrude was approaching the private entrance, when two 
suddenly came forth from the great door of the store, 
^Ka advanced with a hurried step towards her. One Was a 
i^mplete stranger to her, but on the face of the other the 
of the hnk, flashed as he approached, and she beheld 
£ord Alcester. 

I shall away to 4he country as quick as possible,^'’ said the 
Bimg nobleman, “and if you would follow my advice, you 
so too, £s^ 
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^^‘Hush, hushl^* ansvrered tbe other^ ‘‘you are frightcmd 
without cause.” 

At that moment Lord Alcester’s eyes turned upon Ger- 
trude, and he stopped suddenly, exefaimiog, “ Ha, my fair 
tenant of the cottage! you here, in London town?” and he 
would have taken her hand, bat Gertrude drew back indig- 
nantly, saying, “Let me pass, Lord Alcester. Thank God! 
I am not without protection now.” 

“Stand out of the way, sir,” said Atkinson. “x\re you 
drunk, to insult a lady thus in the open street ? ” and he pushed 
Lord Alcester aside, thrusting him against Lord Howard of 
Escrick. 

“ Hallo, knave !” cried the latter, “ I have seen your face 
somewhere before, but nevertheless I will break your pate for 
you,” and he struck the man a blow with a cane he carried in 
his hand. At the same moment Lord Alcester caught Ger- 
trude’s arm, and was saying, “ Hear me a little, fair maid, I 
wish to ask you some questions” — when suddenly a tall figure 
interposed between him and Lord Howard, and catching each 
by the collar at once, threw them violently to the right and 
left, till they reeled against the houses. “ Back to your 
kennels, hounds!” cried a voice Gertrude was right glad to 
hear. “ Put up your dishonoured sword, Howsird of Escfick,” 
continued the juggler, “or I will call the watch, and consign 
you to the place fit for such as you ; and put up yours, too, licen- 
tious boy — ^your punishment is coming quicker than you think. 
Go home and meditate on >vhat you have done. Tell your 
confederate uncle, to look to his safety, for his treason and 
yours arc known. What! still suurling, cur? Up with your 
suord, 1 say. Have I not spoken plain enough? — Ila! here 
comes the watch.” 

Lonl Alcester instantly thrust his weapon back into the 
scabbard, and hurried away, «Lord Howard had been nimbler 
with his limbs, and was already gone ; but neither was much 
too soon in departing, for the next moment three or four men 
of the city guard came up to Gertrude and her companions, 
looking sliarply at them for an instant, and tlien demanding, 

What is there toward here? We heard high words.” 

“ 1 saw swords gleam,” said another man. 

“’T was but two ruffling gallants were inclined to insult 
this lady,” answered the juggler, “when I, knowing her, 
came up, and they drew upon me.” 

“ One of them struck me on the head,” said the old aar- 
vant, “ but if my lord hears of it, he will puinsh him, I war- 
rant, as well as mr stopping this young lady, his ward.” 

And who is your lord, friend?” asked the chief of the 
watch,, You may as wxll tell us who the lady isi too.” ^ 



My master is the good Lord RosseH/* replied Atkinson, 
with pride in his tone, and this lady, as 1 told you, is his 
ward.” 

“ What ! insult the Lord Russell’s people in the streets of 
London !” cried the watchm%n. “ Which way did they take? 
After them, good fellows, we may catch them yet. They 
went down Lawrence Lane, I think.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Atkinson, “ I thought that the good 
men of London would not suffer a Russell to have indignity 
done to his people. — Here is the door, madam.” 

“ Listen to me, Gertrude, for a moment,” said the juggler, 
drawing her aside, and speaking in a low tone. You are 
seeking your father, are you not?” 

“Yes, iny noble friend,” replied Gertrude, with a glad 
smile taking place of the anxious look which her alarm^ad 
left. “ I haye his pardon lierc — a full, free pardon.” 

“That is glad news, indeed!” said the ingglcr, “and it is 
Ormond’s doing. I can now tell you, without exciting alarm, 
what T have to tell. It is vain seeking your father there. I 
have just been to inquire for him, and he is not there.” 

“Not there!” cried Gertrude, in terror and surprise! but 
the next instant she added, in a more hopeful tone, “you did 
not ask for him by the right name. He has been called 
Master Fenwick since he came hither.” 

“He is not there, dear Gertrude,” replied the. other. “I 
did ask for him by the name of Fenwick, but tlie house is 
vacant of all but a woman servant, and she assures me 
he is gone — how or where, she could not or would not 
tell.” 

“ She will tell me,” answered Gertrude, “ and perhaps he 
may he there still. I do not think the girl knows the room 
he inhabited, for it was always Shepherd himself who lighted 
us thither. At all events, let us inquire further. Is not 
Master Shepherd at home himself? He usually is at this 
hour.” 

“ He is not so now, and will, not be for long,” replied the 
juggler, with meaning emphasis ; an ' bending his head, he 
added, in a whisper, “ Shepherd is in Newgate, on a charge of 
treason. I wish you, dear Gertrude, to return as. speedily as 
possible to Southampton Place, and give Lord Russell, pri- 
vately, the news I now give you. 1 think it may he important 
to hina, though I am not sure. You may tell mm I sent you, 
{^'hs^tion my name, if you please.” 

Newgate on a charge of treason !” repeated the lady, 

. j^EO^htfully, as the scene she had beheld throu^^ the half- 
doors of the warehouse on her first visit to ’her father- 
to her mint. “ I mill go dhreetly*^-^y let me 
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ascertain whether my father be really gone or not, and whether 
he have left any message or letter for me. You will come 
with me, will you not ? ” 

Keadily,^* replied the juggler, and advancing to the door, 
he rang the bell. 

“Ah, lady, is that you?” said the woman-servant, who 
came to the step at the summons. “ You don't know all the sad 
things that have happened. They have taken my poor master 
away to Newgate, and say he is guilty of high treason, God 
wot ! though he, poor, honest man. never was guilty of any 
worse fault than selling Canary for Xeres, in all his ^ys, I ’U 
answ'cr for him.” 

“But what is become of his lodgers?” asked Gertrude, 
anxiously, “they did not take them also.” 

“Not that I am aware of, madam,” said the girl. “You 
sec, I do not know much of what happened, for I was so 
frightened that when Jeremiah, the prentice, brought me the 
news that there were council messengers and constables in the 
house, I ran and hid myself in the coal-house.” 

“ And where are the young men?” asked Gertrude. “ Can 
theyjiot tell us more?” 

“No, they are all gone home,” replied the servant, “but 
Jeremiah told me all about it ; how they apprehended my 
master, and then searched the house from top to botttom, and 
took away all the papers they could find, and drank a pitcher 
of the best wine.” 

“.And are you quite sure that ]\f aster Fenwick is gone?” 
denianded the lady ; “he may still be concealed in his room, 
which is difficult to find.” 

no,” said the girl, “ 1 have been in that room twice 
since the messengers went ; and there he is not.” 

“ Did he leave no paper, there ?” inquired the juggler, who 
stood by Gertrude’s side. 

“ If he did, the men took it away,” said the servant, “ for 
they did not leave a scrap that was written upon so big as tbe 
rind of an onion ; but I do not think they took the gentle- 
men, too, for they neither apprehended the prentices; nor the 
serving men and coopers, and 1 think some of the lads would 
have told me if such a thing had happened.” 

“ This is enough, Gertrude,” said the juggler. “ Give the 
woman the notice of the errand that brought you hither ; for 
that can but do good ; and then hasten back to conv^ the 
intelligence of what has occurred here to Southampton Place. 
1 fear the tidings thereof may be of but little less importance 
than those which you carried thence.” 

Shoold Master Fenwick or his firiend return,” saM Ger^ 
tfndett tumisf to the woman at this niggestion, ^^in&nnlnm 
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I have been here, and brought with me a fhll pardon for 
William Ellerton* He will know who I mean.** 

I shall not stay bore alone all night, indeed,** answered 
the girl, with a sullen air. I should be frightened to death 
in this lai'ge rambling place. ^ So I shall go home to my aunt*By 
and come hack at daylight to-morrow.** 

The juggler mused ior a moment. It was evident the girl 
souf^ht to be bribed to stay, and he calculated the chances 
rapidly of Sir William Ellerton’s return. “ Come, Gertrude,” 
he saia at length, 1 will walk with you,** and as she turned 
an inquiring glance to his face, he added, in a low tone, He 
will not return, Gertrude — at least, not to-night. Inhere is 
no likelihood of it. Have you walked all this way, dear 
girl?" 

“ Oh, no,” replied the lady ; “ the chair is close at hand. 
But this is very sad, when I had joyous news for my poor 
father, to find that he is gone, and left no trace by w liich I 
can discover him.*’ 

“lie has gone in haste, Gertrude,” said the juggler; 
“ probably on tidings of an approaching visit of the messengers 
to Shepherd’s house, and perhaps from some misappreheusion 
of their object. But I will discover him soon. I have seen 
his trusty companion, and from him it was that I learned his 
abode. lie also knows where to tind me ; so that w e shall 
not be long without news. Your tidings are indeed joyful 
ones, but more remains to be done. You must have the 
estates back again, sweet Ciertrudc.” 

“ Oh, that is beyond hope ; ” replied the lady, with a heavy 
Mgh. 

“Nay, nay, not so,” said her companion; “but we shall 
see. Is this your chair?” 

He placed her in the vehicle, which they now approached ; 
and then leaning in, before the door was closed, he repeated 
5 the ii\junction he had given before, but still more earnestly, 
Y‘ Tell Lord Russell this very night of Shepherd’s arrest,” he 
Wd, in a whisper; “1 have my fears, Gertrude — 1 have my 
fears.” 

“ And I also,” replied the lady. “ I will not fail ; ” and the 
door being shut, she was borne away. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

§ Fka 2 (CIB i>e Yipom galloped along the road ; for the 
cure which so frequently sits behind the horseman is as 
18 whip and spur. The news he had heard feom Lord 
B had alarmed him much, for thaagh a caudous rnaUf 
B father he knew to be a very vehement and eager poU* 
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tician. Bifering altogether from Lord Russell, H was as a 
party man, rather than as a patriot, that his enthusiasms were 
aroused ; and differing, though not in the same degree, from 
Lord Shaftesbury, he had none of that versatility of character 
which has received a black immortality from the scorchii^ 
pen of Drydcn. Self-interest led him, it is true, as it did 
Achitophel, but with him it led always in the some direction. 
The few words of Lord Russell had pointed out to the son the 
secret workings of the father^s heart, and had shown how the 
eager grasping spirit might march in the same course with 
political fanaticism. Lord Francis saw not, indeed, how the 
return of Sir William Ellcrton could affect his father’s pro- 
perty, at least in a direct manner, for the reversal of the out- 
lawTy could not invalidate the grant from the crown. It ia 
true that the presence of Gertrude’s father in England might 
be a continual reproach to the man who had obtained posses- 
sion of his estates ; but still Lord Francis knew very well that 
his father would not think himself called upon to surrender 
them to their previous owner ; for, although he had privately 
professed at first, to receive them merely as a sort of trustee 
for his cousin, yet since the meeting and the duel which waa 
known to have taken place between Sir William and himsdf, 
he had never held the same language, but had snoke of the 
Ellerton property as absolutely aim permanently bis own. 
Nevertheless, it was not difficult to understand that a greedy 
and avaricious man would long to strengthen himself in pos- 
session of that which he had wrongly obtained ; and it waa 
clear that the court party then in power were likely to look 
with the highest degree of favour upon the claims of one who, 
like Sir William Ellerton, had suffiered long and severely for 
the same political principles which they j^rofessed. That they 
were all-powerful for the time, was evident ; that the con- 
siderations of equity, justice, or law, would prove no impedi- 
ment to anything they chose to do, had been proved a dozen 
times within the last few months ; and that the constitution 
of the country, and the rights, liberties, and even lives ot 
their opponents would be perill^ by the continuance of their 
power, could not be doubted. Such were the grounds upon 
which the young nobleman conceived his father to have acted^ 
although he could hardly ima^e^ that be had proceeded to 
such rash steps as Lord Hussars intelligence imphed, without 
some more powerful motive than was apparent. 

MeditaticmB upon these subjects occuj^d his thoughts during 
the greater part of Ms monung's journey : and the eagemesa 
whmn intense tnbught almost always ^nerates in a youns 
mind, hurried him more rapidly forward than vm bOnpeia 
to his horse’s wind and strength. The animal wti€h'1k)te 





bim seemed a sood deal distressed when he halted for an hour 
about forty mileB from London, and the horses of his servants 
were well nigh knocked up. More than thirty miles still re- 
mained to be accomplished ; and when the young nobleman 
again mounted, the groom ventured to say, “ I think you had 
better go a little slower, m^' lord, or the beasts won't hold 
out.” 

“I will go slower, Martin,” replied his master; “but I in- 
tend to get fresh horses for myself and two of you ten miles 
on, at Ford. The others can come after. I wish to get in 
before dark.” 

“ You will not do it, my lord,” said tin man ; “ it is six 
o’clock now, and Harrington’s horses are not very good.” 

“ We must •try,” said Lord Francis, and orode on. About 
half-past seven, going at a slower pace, he reached the small 
country town called Ford, and riding up to the door of the 
only inn where he was known, he inquired eagerly for horses. 

“ There is not one in the stable, my lord,” replied the land- 
lord, who had come out. “ A counCil messenger and his two 
followers took them all away an hour and a half ago. They 
seemed in great haste to catch some one ; but 1 could not 
make out who it was.” 

The news was not pleasant to Francis de Vipont ; and, after 
musing for a moment, he dismounted, and examined all the 
horses attentively. His own seemed still the freshest of the 
^our, and turning to the landlord, he said, “ Bring out a large 
bowl of strong beer, and give it to him. I must get on to- 
ni^t, at all events.” 

The landlord shook his head doubtfully, but the beer was 
soon produced, and the hit being taken out of the horse’s 
mouth, he thrust in his muzzle, and drank it to the dregs. 

“Now, Martin,” said his master, “I shall go on alone. 
You follow with the rest as early as possible to-morrow.” 
Thus saying, he mounted again, and proceeded at a slow trot 
along the road till he reached a cross, which marked out the 
Separation of the road into three branches ; and choosing a 
jpath which was not only shorter than the highway, but also 
easier for the horse’s feet, as it led over the hills where turf 
was abundant, he directed his course towards Ellerton, by 
Morrington and Malwood. In about half an hour the sun 
sank below the horizon, but the young nobleman knew the 
eountry well, and the evening was clear and fine. “ 1 can get 
a firesn horse at Morrington,” he thonght — but Morrington 
was still eight miles distant — ^when, pnt§ng his foot uj^n a 
xoUing stone as he went down hill, the hoife fell irith tire- 
force, bringing his rider to the ground along with 
.^Starting up wirii veiy htile iqury, Lord Framsis got 
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the beast upon its feet again, and instantly turned to examine 
its knees. By the faint light, it was impossible to ascertain 
to what extent the injury was carried ; but it was clear that 
both knees were broken, and when the young nobleman led 
the poor boast for a few steps by the bridle, it went so lame 
with the near leg that it was yain to think of mounting 
again. 

Walking slowly on with the rein over his arm, he had gone 
about two miles further towards IMorrington, when he per- 
ceived, coining towards him, just over the defined edge of 
one of the hills, a party of three men on horseback, spread 
out in a line over thr turf. 11c ])aid but little attention to 
thdm, however, till they were close beside him, when the man 
nearest to him suddenly sprang to the ground, and laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, saying, “ I arrest you in the king’s 
name ; mount, and come- along with me.” 

“There will be no use in mounting,” replied Lord 
Francis, in a cjiliii tone; “for my horse’s knees are broken, 
and he c:uuiot carry me ; l«it I tliinh, my good sir, there must 
be some error. As I never did anything in my life to incur 
the king’s displeasure, I imagine you mistake me for some one 
else.” 

“I'ooli ! pooh ! that is the old story,’I said the messenger, 
while the other two horsemen came up and joined them; “if 
we were to take a prisoner’s word for liis identity, he 'would 
be always some one else. Take a look at him, Gipson, and 
tell ns w'bat you tliink.” 

“ That will do,” answered the man to whom he spoke, with 
a signifioant nod of the head ; “just the height, and all that, 
and the smart dress too.” 

“ 1 am hure you are mistaken,” rejoined Lord Francis, “ but 
the res])oiisibility rests with you ; and 1 tell you it is a great 
one, for I am on business of importance.” 

“It must wait, then,” said tlie messenger, dryly ; “fw you 
must come along wdtli us. The people at JVlorriugton told us 
where wx' should find you ; and Bill, the ostler, shall liave a 
crown for his pains, the next time I ])ass that w'ay.” 

“They must be very clever people,” replied Lord Francis, 

“ to tell you where you would find me, when they could noi« 
know themselves. Let me inform you, my good friend, that 
I only left London this morning,” 

“ We know' that as well as you do,’’ said the messenger ; 

“ and we have hunted you all along the road to Morrington, 
and then back here — ^but there is no use of talking any more 
in this m^ner. John Holloway, obey the king’s warrant, and 
walk on along the road before me.” 

“ I will obey it,” answered Lord Francis, calmly, although 
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my name is not John Holloway, but Lord Francis de Vi- 
poiit. Now you know who I am: make me go on at your ^ 
peril.’^ 

The messenger burst into a laugh : “ That is a good joke,” 
he said. “ If you were Lord Francis de Vipont, would you 
be here all alone with a broken-kneed horse? flo on, sir, go ■ 
on;” and, turning to one of his followers, he added, “I shall 
leave you at the next village, Gipson ; for I must have your 
horse to mount our man. The Council meets at twelve, and 
he must be in before that.” 

Notwithstanding every remonstrance on the part of the ' 
young nobleman, the proposal w’as followed For nearly four 
miles, indeed, he was forced to walk on foot, leading his own 
horse ; but at length a small village was reached, possessing 
the convenience of a little alc-Lousc, where fJipson very 
readily surrendered his beast to the prisoner ; and the rest of 
the party rode on towards London, passing through l^ord about 
half-past eleven o’clock. At that ])lace Lord Francis made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce hit captors to stop ; but the 
messenger would not listen to him ; and anxious to accomplish 
the double object of reaching London before twelve on the 
following day, and of obtaining a good night’s rest, in the first 
instance, he pushed on till he reached a small town about ' 
thirty miles from the capital, where he knocked up the ])coplc 
of the inn, and, announcing his high and important office, 
domineered and exacted in the true spirit of the trade. 

No person presented himself amongst the sleepy attendants- 
of the inn whose face was familiar to Lord Francis de Vipont ; 
and although he was annoyed and indignant at the self-suf- 
ficient obstinacy of the messenger, he- was forced to submit to 
his fate, and endure the presence of one of the men in his 
room throughout tlie night. Had he been so inclined, it was 
quite possible for him to make his escape ; for the man in 
charge of him, fatigued with hard riding, and stnpified with 
a large tankard of ale before he went to bed, slept like a ^ 
stone ; so that it would have been no difficult matter to abstract 
the key of the door from under his pillow. But the young 
nobleman, certain that his durance could not last long, resolved 
to run no risk, and remained patiently till bis captors thought 
fit to arouse themselves on the following morning. It was 
somewhat later than they could have wished, indeed, when 
they did rise ; but still the messenger would not depart with- 
out bis breakfast ; and, placing the prisoner between himself 
and his companion, he had just taken his seat at a very well- i 
spread board, in the public room, when a gentleman entered, 
and, as he sauntered towards the window, cast a glance at the 
group on the other side of the table, which instantly called a 
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look of recognition into his fine but somewhat worn and 
wrinkled countenance. 

“Ah, Lord Francis dc Vijwnt!” he said, “how docs your 
lordship do ? ” 

“Very badly, Sir Algernon,” replied the young nobleman, 
while the florid face of the messenger turned somewhat white; 
“ these two worthies met me last night returning to Ellertcm 
Castle, and choosing to insist upon it that my name is John 
Holloway, arrested and brought me back hither, in spite of 
every remonstrance. If they would have stopped at Ford, as 
I desired, there are three of my own servants there.” 

“ The knaves ought to have their ears cro])ped,” replied 
Algernon Sydney. “ Are you not bound, sir,” he continued, 
turning to the messenger, “to take every means oft'ered for 
ascertaining that you are not committing a greater breach of 
the rights of Englishmen than bad laws justify? Is it thus 
that the poison of arbitrary government 6]*rcads through all 
the veins and arteries of the State, down to the smallest and 
lowest of its channels? This is Lord Francis de Vipont, as i 
can bear witness ; and I trust he will punish you severely for 
your unjustifiable conduct.” 

“ lie cannot do that easily,” answered the man, sullenly; 
“ let him try, if he likes. 1 did not know him, and could but 
go by description. Besides, the people of the inn at Mor- 
rington told me that I should find Holloway ju!^t where I 
found him.” 

“ They knew you to be a fool,” said Sydney. “ and put you 
off the scent, I dare say. Do you know me? Do you take 
my word as to who this is?” 

“Yes, 1 know you w^ell enough,” replied the other; and 
then muttered something that w^as inaudible, but which, 
by the look that accompanied it, did not seem to be a bene- 
diction. 

“Sir, I shall remember you,” said Lord Francis, rising; 
“ I suppose you are not inclined to pursue your folly further.” 

The man gave him a swaggering look, and hesitated for a 
moment, as if half disposed to bully the matter out; but a 
little reflection showed him tiiat it might be dangerous ; and 
with a somewhat indistinct apology he swallowed a few 
mouthfuls, and la^nng down the sword of which he had de- 
prived his prisoner, he quitted the room with his follower. 

“ Who did he take you for, my lord?” demai^ed Sydney, 
with a keen and somewhat anxious look, as soon as the twa 
men were gone. 

“ A person of the name of John Holloway,” replied tlie 
^oiing nobleman. “ 1 gathered from their discourse that he 
IS a merchant of Bristol; hot they said the charge agauist 
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him is high treason — an unusual one in the case of a mer- 
chant.” 

“ It is a coat made to fit all sizes,” answered Sydney, set- 
ting his teeth hard ; “ hut I must bid you good-bye, iny lord. 
I must away to London upon business needing speed. J wish 
you a more prosperous journey for to-day than you made 
yesterday.” 

“ Pray tell Lord Kussell, if you sec him, what has hap- 
pened,” said Lord Francis. 

“I will, do not doubt it,” replied S>dney with peculiar 
emphasis; and hurrying from the room, he was in tlic saddle 
ere five nnnutes more had passed, and riding away towards 
the capital.. 

All that he saw”, all that lie heal'd, made the young noble- 
man whom he left behind but the more anxious to see his 
father as soon as possible; and obtaining a horse at the inn, 
tboiigb not witliout difiiculty, he set out, accompanied by 
what we should now' call a postilion, to bring the animal hack 
again at the end of the journc}”. ^o impediment no^v 
occurred, and after riding the hack be had hired for thirty 
miles, the >'oung lord obtained another w’hicli bore him to tlie 
gates of Eilerton Castle, just as the sun was setting. II is 
first inquiry w”as for his father; but the mnjor-domo to whom 
it Avas addressed, rejdicd that the Earl had gone over in haste 
to Malwood, and Lord Francis hesitated whether to mount 
again and follow him, or wait his return. A further question, 
however, elicited the fact, that the Earl had been gone six 
hours, and was expected to return directly; and mounting 
the stairs, he directed his steps to the usual sitting-room of 
his sister. 

Eniineline met him with a look of gladness; hut yet 
Francis remarked at once that her face was pale, and that 
there Av.as a look of anxiety upon it, not usual in that firm 
and tranquil countenance. 

“ No, 1 am not ill, Francis,” she replied, in answer to his 
inquiries; “nor has anything that I know of occurred to dis- 
turb me; hut it is that I liave an iinaccoiin table impression 
that something has happened, or is happening, that I do not 
know, which makes me feel more apprehensive than usual, 
A messenger arrived from Alcester this morning in great 
haste; and my father set out at once for Malwoocl. On so 
slight a basis is my anxiety raised. Do not think me very 
foolish, Francis, and remember 1 am but a woman.” 

“There are instincts, my dear sister,” answered Lord 
Francis, “which sometimes lead us more directly to the ti'iith 
reason. I am apprehensive too, Emmeline, but not of 
anything connected with your fate.” 
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“ Nor I, nor I, Francis,’’ answered the lady; “my thoughts 
did not tend that way. Several notes passed between my fa- 
ther and Lord Alcester the day before yesterday; then I 
heard that the latter was gone to London. I'his morning 
came another letter from him, and then my father went away, 
as I have told you, in haste, though he has not ridden so far 
for years. Then the conversation which took place some days 
ago at supper, between the Earl, and Lord Kussell, and 
Colonel Sydney, gave a direction to my fears which 1 trust in 
Heaven may not be just.'* 

flcr brother w’as silent for a few moments, and then sud- 
denly turned the conversation. “ Let us hope the best, dear 
Emmeline,” be said ; “ in some respects 1 have joyful news 
for you; for that which is joyful to me will be so to you also, 

1 know. (^Ttrude is in England, under tlie kind protection 
of Lady Eiissell ; and three happy days have I passed with 
her in Southampton Elacc.” 

“ How sweet it must be,” said Emmeline, casting down her 
eyes though tfully, “ to meet again, after so long an absence, 
the person we so dearly love,” and she fell into deep medi- 
tation. 

“ I>ct us go down to the hall,EmmQline,” said her brother, 
after having given her some time to indulge the griefs which 
her Avoids showed him were renewed in her bosom. “ It is 
growing very dark, and 1 trust my father will return soon. 
Ik'tfides, 1 liave a tale to tell of strange adventures on the 
road. I should have been here last night, hut T Avas stopped 
by Avhat 1 will relate Avlien AA^e have light to tec each other’s 
faces. Come, Emmeline.” 

Lord Francis, how’ever, w^as not alloAvcd to begin his story, 
for hardly were they in the large hall heloAv and lights hcfv)re 
them, Avhen the major-domo returned to say that there Avas a 
famous juggler Avithout, with several black slaves, claiming to 
show his skill to the lords and ladies there. “ He is a very 
grand man,” the servant added, “ and speaks more like a 
jirince than a wandering conjurer.” 

“ Were I-»ord Rochester alive, wc might think it was he in 
disguise,” said Francis de Vipont; “lor it AAas one of hia 
common tricks to roam about the country and show feats upon 
a stage as an Italian mountebank. What say you, Emme- 
line, to the juggler’s application?” 

“ Oh, send him away, of course,” replied the lady, “ give 
him a piece of money, and bid him go.” 

“ Nay, 1 have a great inclination to see his performance,” 
said her brother; “ it is long since I saAv a skilful juggler. I 
should like to witness it much.” 

Emmeline turned and gazed at him in surprise, hardly be- 
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lieving her ears ; but the face of Lord Francis was calm and 
serious, and she murmured “Well, if you like it, I care 
not.” 

“ Bring him in,” said her brother, speaking to the seirant, 
and the man retired to fulfil his orders. A few moments 
after, several of the Earles servants appeared, carrying a 
large table, two small chests, and a sort of screen of some 
transparent cloth, stretched over a wooden frame, and on 
either side of them marched two Moors, in their wild costume, 
with their naked scimitars in their hands. 

“This is indeed a magnificent and awful train,” said 
Emmeline ; “ but I know not what my father will say, if he 
returns an(J finds the hall thus tenanted.” 

“ Never mind, dear sister,” replied Lord Francis, “ we 
xonld have worse amusement than that which this man will 
give ns, I am inclined to think. Come hither to the dais, 
Emmeline, avc can watch him best there;” and drawing her 
arm through his, he led her to the far part of the hall, aero,*;?' 
which ran a raised seat, somew'hat in the fashion of a sola 
^thout arms. 

' The moment after, the juggler, whom w^e have so often 
licen, entered by the same door which had given admission to 
the 'servants and his Moors ; but he was now dressed in a dif- 
ferent costume from that in which we have hitherto seen 
him. A long, loose Turkish robe, of rich brocade, covered 
his tall form, and on his head he wore an immense turban, 
one fringed end of the golden gauze which covered it hanging 
^own to his right shoulder, and shading part of the face. By 
his side hung a sciinilar, and in his girdle was a long taper 
knife, with a richly-incrusted silver hilt. As on a former 
occasion, he advanced to the table on which stood the lights, 
gazing round in profound silence, while his slaves opened one 
of the cases, and seemed to make some preparations behind 
,Tthe screen. He saluted no one, he appeared to fix his eyes 
.u^n no one; but leaned his hand upon the table; and Francis 
4e Vipont saw it tremble. 

; .V. «tJSFow,” he said at length, “ shall I show you the mirror 
nature, the book of thought, or the past, the present, and 
j:iriie future?” 

Emmeline’s hand clasped tighter upon her brother’s arm ; 
but she remained as silent as the dead; and he answered, 
Oh, the past, the present, and the future, by all means* He 
who can tell us that, may well deserve our tnanks.” 

The juggler waved his band towards the screen, which 
: jbecame immediately brightly illuminated by a strong light 
feom behind; and at the same moment one of the Moors 
Igatingiadiicd the lights upon the table. “ Come I ” said a fine 
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mellow voice. “Come, quick P* and instantly the bright 
equarc spot, which appeared in the centre of the hall like a 
picture, began to change. Contused shapes, like waves, 
rolled along the lower part ; on the right and left, capes and 
promontories began to stretch forth from the sides, clouds 
swept over above, the billows btcame distinct, rushing and 
foaming in the foreground, and fading away less and less as 
they receded from the eye. A gallant ship appeared with 
crowded sails, and the English flag, floating free, passed toss- 
ing across the ]ncturc, and di^appeared again. Then came a 
lesser vessel toiling amidst the waves, wdth her topsails 
reefed, and her mainsail torn. Suddenly a bright stream of 
lightning crossed the sky, and the mast fell shivering over the 
4(lc. 

Ihnmcline trembled violently. “See the end: see the 
end, and fear not,” said her brother; “courage, sweet sister, 
courage ! ” 

'Another moment, and with a terrific roll the .vessel fell 
over on her side, and then a number of human hgiires w^ere 
seen struggling in the water. One more distinct than all the 
rest clung to a drifting spar, and bcemed floating nearer and 
nearer to licadlaiid in the front. Suddenly .a boat shot forth 
oin the little bay beneath the point, came close to the man 
on the s{)ar, and the boatmen appeared to lean over towards 
an in the water. They caught him by the arms, and 
ragged him in, and at the same moment the unfortunate ship 
sank down at once into the waves. 

The Lady Eminolinc rested upon her brother’s shoulder, he 
felt her i)rcris more heavily upon him, and her hand fell upon 
his noek. 

“ Utlp Lore! she has fainted.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 

is all this?” cried the stern voice of the Earl of 
Yirepont, entering the hall, while servants were running for 
water and essences, and the Lady Emmeline lay like death 
upon her brother’s arm. At her side knelt the juggler, 
chafing her fair hand in his, and gazing in her face with 
anxious eyes, while two or three attendants stood round with 
lights, and the Moors remained gathered together at the fur<* 
ther end of the Irill, with their naked scimitars in their 
hands. 

The door at which the Earl entered was half-way down the 
long chamber, and certainly the sights that his eyes met with, 
whichever way he turned them, might well call forth the ex- 
clamation of “ What k all this ? ” 
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He was followed close by the young Lord Alccster, who, 
after casting a hurried glance around, replied to the question 
with a loud scoff, saying, Jt is, my lord, that j^ou have got 
a ruffianly impostor in your house, who has probably fright- 
ened the Lady Emmeline into a swoon. There he stands — 
that is the man wlio, as 1 told you, broke down my park- 
fences, and suffered all my deer to escape.” 

“ Carry her away, Francis,” said the juggler, in a low tone, 
to Emmeline’s brother ; and then turning to the party of new 
comers, he strode on towards Lord Alcester. “ AVliat was 
that you said, young man?” he demanded, while, to Lord 
Alcester’s surprise, the Earl drew hack with a look of sur- 
prise not unminglcd with awe, “ that I have broken down 
your fences, and sulfercd your deer to escape ? It is false, 
idle boy. It is false, I say!” 

“ False I” cried the young lord, laying his hand upon his 
sword. 

“ False, as you arc yourself,” Jinswered the juggler ; “ you 
have no fences, you have no parks, i;;ivc no deer *. 
Who are you but the impostor and the ruliian that you 
call others — a beggar, who for months has fed from my 
purse I ” 

The young lord’s sword sprang from the sheath ; but the 
Earl put his hand upon his arm, crying, Hold! hold 1 Ht is 
true what he says.” 

“True I” exclaimed Lord Alcester. “My lord, are you 
mad? or w^ould you insult me, too ? Who is he ?” 

“ Who am I?” cried the juggler; “ I am Henry Maldoii, 
Lord Alcester, your father’s elder brother’s son.” 

“It is false 1” cried the other; “or, if true, you are an 
outlaw and a traitor, incapable of inheriting cither name or 
lands.” 


The juggler laughed aloud. “ 1 have seen a snake,” he 
said, “ when caught beneath the fork of a husbandman, 
wriggle, and writhe, and bite at the cold iron. So will you, 


young man. No outlawry ever passed against me, for men 
do pot outlaw those tlicy believe to be dead. A full and 
complete pardon for every imaginary offence passed the great 
seal not a week ago, and lest at any time there should be 
doubts of the legality of pardoning unproved offences, a noll(^ 
prosequi was entered by the Attorney-General, as to the pro- 
ceedings commenced against me. Give up, then, at once the 
titk you have not honoured, the wealth you have misused, 
afip prepare to pay the sums you have unjustly received and 
miHshly 'sqiiandered ; for, be sure, I will exact the uttermost 
Md|bD|g^ My tenants have already notice that their lord has 
claim his own, and not one penny more will you 
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be able to extract from those whom your vices have disgusted, 
and your greed injured.” 

The point of the young man’s sword — I must no longer 
call him Lord Alcester— sank slowly, till it touched the pave- 
ment of the hall. A livid paleness overspread his face, and 
his eyes sought the floor with a look of haggard despair. 
Ilis arrogant dream of wealth, and power, and rank, were at 
an end, and that at a moment when it all seemed most like 
reality. Not a doubt had ever arisen that Henry Maldon had 
perished, like all the rest, in the ship which was bearing him 
to the ports of France ; not a suspicion that he was still 
alive had ever crossed his cousin’s mind. Yet the instant 
recognition of the f2arl showed that the claim could not be 
resisted ; and now Charles Maldon asked himself what was 
to become of him ? whither was he to turnV what was he to 
do ? lie WMS without hope and without resource. Ilis own 
patrimonial property had been squandered years before. The 
claim wdiicli his cousin declared he would put in for the re- 
payment of all that had been received, would be ruin and 
destruction. In the space of a few months, he had antici- 
pated and spent more than the income^ of a year and a half^ 
and now he asked himself, how was he ever to meet the large 
debts thus contracted, and the still larger claims which his 
consiti had upon him. His mind seemed to refuse to reason 
npon such a theme, or to separate and arrange all the painful 
points of Ilis situation. They remained, however, darkly and 
confusedly visible, otfering nothing but despair and ruin. 

The Karl of Vireporit saw his distress, but gave him no 
comfort ; for he himself had much matter for anxious thought, 
in the return of the promised husband of his daughter, and 
in his own existing circumstances. Under the belief that 
Charles aid on was beyond all doubt Lord Alcester, he had 
gone too far with him in developing the •schemes which he 
entertained, to draw back with safety ; and anxious to bind 
him to himself by the strongest tics, he had, that very night, 
pressed upon him the necessity of a union between the two 
families, and treated the objections and refusal of his daugh- 
ter in a tone of contempt. How was he now to act ? Which 
way was he to turn ? The sudden appearance of her pro- 
mised husband, in circumstances which at once restored him 
to all his rights, would, he well knew, render Emmeline’s 
. resolution inflexible ; and yet there were points which made 
him dread to give any oflence to Charles Maldon, and showed 
him perils in exciting his anger, which the young man him- 
self did not see. In truth, he doubted the story of the letter 
he had written some days before having been accidentally 
lost } be suspected that his young relation had kept it as a 
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hold upon- him, and between the two cousins, in the strange 
and painful scenes which were taking place, he knew not what 
to say or how to act. 

He was still standing in gloomy -silence, a step behind 
Charles Maldon, when the juggler turned to him. “My 
Lord of Virepont,” he saifl|j “ my very noble cousin, I am 
glad to see that your memory is not so short as some men^s, 
and that you have recollected me at once, even in this strange 
attire which, for reasons of my own, I have assumed. I have 
not time, just now, to enter upon the many subjects which 
have to be talked of between- us. That snail be for a future 
day ; but at pr-esent, my good lord, I will show you my affec- 
tion by a piece of friendly advice — step aside with me for a 
moment, as it is for your private ear ; ” and taking his arm, 
he led ' him at some distance from the rest, and then pro- 
ceeded, saying, “ Absent here in the country, you do not as 
well know what is occurring in the capital, as well as the 
people of the capital know what is occurring here. I have 
to tell you that you are in a dangerous situation ; that three 
men wliom you may have heard of, Keeling, a petty mer- 
chant, West, an infidel lawyer, and Colonel Rumsey, the 
right-hand man of your friend, Lord Shaftesbury, are in the 
hands of the Government.’’ 

Tlie face of the Earl showed no emotion at the mention of 
the two first names ; but wdien Colonel Rumsey w-as spoken 
cf, bis cheek assumed a paler hue ; and though he did not 
turn his head, his eyes slanced anxiously round, and his 
thick eyebrows gathered licavily over them. “Moreover,” 
continued the juggler, “ Hone, Rouse, and Walcot have been 
apprehended; and still more important, Shepherd, where 
your lordship often tasted wine last winter, in company with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, has been arrested, and, they say, 
made full confession.” 

The Earl had by this time recovered himself. “ Well, my 
good cousin,” he said, in an indifferent tone, what have I to 
do with all this ? Most of these men’s names I have never 
heard; with the others I may have spoken half a dozen 
.words.” 

' W* These may have been important^” said the juggler ; “ but 
ttvt which will give point to all, is a matter for your own 
c^sideration. 1 ask no questions ; but you bad better in- 
quire yourself, whether, as is believed, yon have written 
UMh of a treasonable kind ; whether these letters have not 
kito the bands cd* others than those for whom you in- 
them, and whether it may not be better for you to 
Mm ^ery means to secure yourself against evil results. I 
your dear daughter’s promised husband ; and if you 





«cek further information, you ^all have it aa soon as 1 obtain 
it; for 1 mast this very night wend my way back to London, 
though I reached lllington onl^ at a late nour this morning 
— ^ah, here comes your, son again. Now, Francis, bow goes 
it with dear Emmeline ? ” 

“ She is better, Henry," re^ed Lord Francis, grasping the 
hand which the juggler held out to him ; “ but it were well, 
I think, for you not to see her again to-night. Her thoughts 
are all conmsed. She knows you are living and well ; but 
whether she has really seen you and heard your voice, she 
cannot tell. It seems to her all a dream. Let me tranquilUse 
her mind, explain to her all the circumstances, and repeat to 
her what you told me some few nights ago, regarding the 
two letters which you sent from Spain, but which failed to 
reach her. Then, when she is somewhat calmer, you can see 
her to-morrow." 

“You take somewhat too much upon yourself, my son,” 
said the Earl; “her father’s voice must be heard in these 
matters, and there are many things to be considered. My 
Lord of Alcester, as I must call you now, I give you thanks 
for the intimation you have afforded, though this matter 
affects me little. As to other points,* I must have some time 
for thought, and you shall hear from me in London, aa you 
say you arc going thither directly." 

“ Directly !" exclaimed Lord Francis, in some surprise. 

“Yes, Francis,” readied the other; “ I must go this very 
night; but I will soon return. I know not what matters re- 
main to be considered by your noble father ; but we will not 
discuss them now. Tell Emmeline, that during the long 
j^ears of absence, I have loved her ever only with increasing 
love ; for as plants grow in the night as w^ell as in the day, 
so my affection for her has increased under the darkest as 
well as ^^er the brightest hours. Tell her I will be back 
soon to l^aim her as iny own ; and methinks no man will 
venture to gainsay ipe. Adieu, my good lord ; and you,” he 
continued, turning to bis cousin, who was taking a step for** 
ward as if to speak, “ remember what 1 have said; for you 
will find I keep my word, for evil or for good. I give you 
three days to quit .my house, and at the end of that time I 
come to possess it. In regard to the sums you have squan- 
dered, you will hear from my roan of Jaw.” 

“ I must speak with you, sir,” said his cousin. 

“There is no need of speech,” answered the juggler, “ aH 
is determined, no conversation is required,” 

“ By faith I but it is though,” rejoined the young man ; 
“you may find this affair not so easily settled as 
imagine.” 
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“ We will see,” answered the juggler ; “ and let me tell 
you, my good cousin, that your only choice, perchance, may 
be between the debtors’ prison and the Tower. Farewell, 
Francis, for the present. Adieu my. lord; your son knows 
where to find me,” and grasping the hand of Lord Francis, 
he turned away, and walked down the hall. “ There, take 
away that trash,” he continued, when he had reached the 
lower end, pointing to the implements of his juggler’s trade; 
“ I have done with that for ever, unless it be to amuse my 
grand-childrcn some day. But it has served me well, and 
proved to me what fools men can be, even bette'r than I knew 
the fact before.” 

The group which remained at the upper part of the hall 
were silent for a moment or two after he had left it, and gazed 
at each other with very different feelings. I’he Earl strove 
strongly to master the agitation which lie felt, and to main- 
tain his usual cold and resolute demeanor, but the efibrt was 
too apparent ; Charles Maldon looked bewildered and over- 
W'helmed, and stood gnawing his lip, while his eyes turned 
with a restless and uncertain look alternately to his cousin 
and to the Earl. Lord Francis de Vipont, with his arms 
crossed upon his chest, gazed with a thoughtful look at his 
father, asking himself whether he could venture to deliver 
the message from Lord llussell in the presence of his cousin 
or not. 

It was the Earl who spoke first. “ So, Lord Francis,” he 
said, in a cold tone, “you have been a party to all this strange 
masquerade ? ” 

party, my lord,” replied his son, “though cognizant 
for some days of Alcester’s presence in the neighbourhood, 
and of his disguise : hut let us not, my dear fatlicr, at least 
at present,* dwell upon any matters of offence. I have come 
down from London in haste, to bear you a message of deep 
importance, and should have been here last night, but that I 
was arrested just beyond Morrington by a council messenger, 
and carried back towards Ijondon.” 

“ AiTesled by a council messenger ! ” exclaimed his father. 
V “ In Heaven’s name 1 upon what charge ? ” 

If. “ It was a mistake,” replied Lord Francis ; “ the messenger 

Itbad been to Morrington, and had been there misled, pur- 
|k)sely, I suspect. The people told him that the person be 
was in search of— a man named Holloway — would be found 
amopgst the hills. He and his followers found me looking 
at ^ horse’s knees which were just broken by a fall, and 
' me in despite of all I could say. Luckily, ou the 

morning, 1 was seen by Algernon Sydney, who in- 
Mjpi&ly recognised me, and I came on hither.” 
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, “Holloway!” said his father; “is that the Bristol mer- 
chant of the name ? ” 

“ Something was said about Bristol,” replied his son ; “hut 
what I have to tell is of' immediate consequence, and craves 
attention.” 

“ Well, speak,” said his father„“ what is it?” 

“ It is a message from Lord Russell,” answered the young 
nobleman ; “ and I think it must be delivered to 3'our ear 
. alone.” 

He looked towards his cousin as he spoke, but the unfor- 
tunate man did not remark his words or manner. His eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, and his thoughts seemed so com- 
pletely chained down to one subject, that he gave no atten- 
tion to aught else. 

“ Come hither, then,” said the Earl, leading the way to a 
deep-seated window; “no one will hear you here. Now, 
what is Lord Russeirs message?” 

“He yesterday morning informed me, my lord,” replied 
las son, “ that he had seen a letter from you, to that infamous 
person, Ijord Howard of E^crick, who, he distinctly saj's, is 
not to be trusted in the matters referred to, as he is intimately 
linked >\ith some of the most violent and dangerous men in 
the land.” 

“To tlic point, to the point,” cried* the Earl, impatiently; 
“Lord Howard’s character I hav.e nought to do with. I 
answered a letter from him as a matter of courtesy ; I did 
not say aught — no, surely, I could not say aught that could 
be perverted into a wrong sense.” 

“ You said something, my father, that both surprised and 
alarmed Lord Russell,” replied Lord Francis ; “I use Ids own 
words. He said he feared j^ou might be hurried by bad 
advice and worse information to compromise y ourself i and he 
bade luc tell yon, that any attempt at resistance would be 
vain at the present moment : that it was nccessar}" to remain 
tranquil in all things, till the eyes of the people are opened ; 
and that he and others, who act with him, are totallj- unpre- 
pared at present, to take any other steps to arrest the pro- 
gress of arbitrary power, than those of petitioning for the 
assembling of a Farlianient, and protesting against the pro- 
ceedings ol the Court. He added, that all other measures 
would be mere madness, and justly subject the movers thereof 
to punishment.” 

“Did he say no more?” asked the Earl, in a low but 
earnest tone. 

“No, my lord,” replied his son ; “he was evidently, as X 
have already said, alarmed by the* tenor of your note to Lord ’ 
Howard, and was anxious to know the contents of a letter 
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to which it referred, addressed hy you to Charles Maklon 
there.” 

“ Russell must have ki^own more,” murmured the Earl, 
evidently much agitated ; he must have heard of the arrest 
of Shepherd and Rumsey, and the rest — or perhaps even 
more,” and he took a step or two up and down the hall. 

I remember now,” said Lord Francis, as his father ap- 
proached again, “ that Lord Russell told me, without making 
It a part of the message to you, that there were many sinister 
reports about the town of plots to assassinate the king ; and 
also, that in jmur note to Lord Howard, after referring to 
your letter to Charles ]\Ialdon, you had said, that whatever 
IS to be done, had better be done quickly.” 

“ I must have that letter destroyed, or T am lost,” said the 
Earl in a Jow tone ; but not so low as to escape his son’s car. 
Lord Francis was seriously alarmed at such an admission, and 
still more at the unwonted emotion which he beheld in one so 
careful, and so much habituated to conceal all bis feelings. 
“ Had yon not better ask my cousin to give it up V ” he 
said. 

The Earl of Virepont started, for he saw that his rebellious 
thoughts bad found voice against his will ; but Lord Francis 
went on. “Ask him, my lord, ask him. As a man of 
honour, he cannot refuse. The letter can in no degree tend 
to his safety, and its destruction may tend to yours.” 

“ He says he has lost it,” replied the Earl, in a gloomy 
tone, laying great emphasis on the word “ says.” 

“ Lost it ! ” cried Lord Francis ; “ wdmt, a letter of such 
importance ? How — where did he lose it ? ” 

“ There he sits,” answered his lather, pointing to him whom 
we have so long seen as Lord Alcester, who by this time had 
lypmk into a seat at the end of the table, and lay with his face 
buried in his arms. “There he sits, ask him himself. He 
tells me a long story, and hardly a probable one, of having 
cast it down on a table, where somehow there were lying let- 
between him and the woman he seduced — that Henrietta 
jHStnpton. That, in a fit of passion at something between 
he swept them all off and trampled on them, and that 
when he returned, she and the letters had both gone from 
Jfiilwood.” 

\ “ Then let him seek her, and require her to give this letter 
’ up,” said Lord Francis ; “ she will do it if she has it, 1 am 
sure.” 

“ He went to London for the purpose immediately he dwK 
jiiftrered it was gone,” rejoined the Earl, “ai least so he 
T^§pitireB,me ; and, returning about two this day, he lent over 
me, that if she has xt, she win not give it Tbus^ 
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through treachery, or idle hecdlessness, you may be booh 
Earl of Virepont, Francis.’* 

“Heaven and earth I" exclaimed the young nobleman in 
great agitation ; “ this is too terrible to be thought of— I ■will 
go to her myself— I will beseech her — oh, yes, she will ^ve 
it to me. She is no mean ordinary being. Speak to him, my 
lord ! Ask him where she is to be foimd ! — cannot do it— 1 
think 1 shall go mad.’* 

“ Francis,” said the Earl, taking his hand and speaking in 
a tone of unusual tenderness, “you are much moved, my son 
— I did not expect this.” 

“Ob, my father!’-* cried the young nobleman, “am I not 
your child? What though I may difler from your views in 
some things? What though I may wish much had never 
been done that is done ? Does that change the blood in my 
veins? Ah, no ! If to pour out the last drop of that blood 
could save you from danger, I should dishonour my mother 
did I not pour it out without a thought. But let us not waste 
time. Ask him, my father, and I will set out directly. I 
know her, and feel sure of her. She might, refuse him, 
indignant at his treatment ; but she will not refuse me, who 
have never either loved or left her.** » 

The Earl gazed at him long and earnestly, then pressed hia 
hand hard, and turned to Charles Maldon. 

“ Charles,*’ he said, laying his hand upon the yonng man’s 
shoulder, “your cousin Francis has given me news which 
renders it absolutely necessary that my letter to you should 
be found and destroyed without delay ; and he wishes you to 
let him know where he can find the poor girl, Henrietta 
Compton, that he may seek to persuade her to give it up, if 
she possesses it.” 

The young man started np at the Earl’s first word, and 
scowled at him with a fierce, wild expression of countenance, 
“ Found and destroyed ! ” he said, “ how should I find it now? 
Have I not searched every possible place ? Have I not gone 
to London to seek it ? But why should I do more than I have 
done, were more possible? You think of yourselves alone; 
you give not one thought to me ; you see me ruined, beggared 
— deprived by a pitiftil trick of my inheritance and my rights 
—but you care not for that. Had he not concealed his exist- 
ence— had he not spread the report of his death — he would 
have been an outlaw ; and rank, lands, name, all mine ; and 
now be comes to take from me my prosperity, and plunge me 
into the lowest penury — but you need not that. It is', the 
letter ! the letter ! nought is sought fi>r, nought ks cared for^ 
but the letter. Seek it, and find it if you can, for yourselves 
•>^1 will have no more to do with it.” 
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“Cbarleft Maldon,” said Lord Frands* coming forward, 

“ are you a man of honour ? ’* 

His cousin started up, and laid his hand upon his sword ; 
but the young nobleman continued in the same calm and 
resolute tone in which he had asked *the question. “Touch 
not your sword, good cousip ; 1 but remind you of yourself, 

I trust. If you are a man of honour, you must feel that you 
have no right, even in carelessness, to betray the confidence 
reposed in you, and that you cannot do too much to repair an 
act which may by your fault bring peril upon another. House 
yourself, Charles Maldon, to a sense of what is due to your- 
self as well as to my father ; and if for the future you would 
bear the name of honesty, lose not an hour, cease not a mo- 
ment, until a letter put under the safeguard ol your honour, 
is found apd restored to him who wrote it. You say we care 
not for you, nor for the unfortunate circumstances in which 
you are placed. I own it — at the present moment 1 think not 
of you, for this is ths first and most important question ; let 
that be resolved, and you are sure iu this house to find 
sympathy and kindness, lint still I might ask, if you luivc 
tWight of others before j^oursclf, through life ? I might ask, 
if you have sought the happiness even of those Avho loved you, 
in preference to your own mere pleasures V liut these con- 
siderations are all beside the question. It is to your honesty 
and honour 1 appeal ; and, if you would save your name from 
everlasting disgrace, you will not rest one instant till this let- 
ter is found. If you had treated Henrietta wxll — if you had 
loved her as she loved you — if you Ijad done towards her as 
you blame us for not doing now, and thought of her instead 
of yourself, the letter would never have been lost. The least, 
then, you can do, is to say where I can find her ; and that 
may be some atonement for having so carelessly treated that 
which w^as trusted to you in full confidence. Come, Charles 
Maldon, bethink yourself of a better and a nobler course than 
you have hitherto pursued. Prosperity to you has been like 
sunshine upon a waste, producing weeds ; but 1 am sure 
|lie soil beneath is good ; and if you will cultivate it, ad- 
^sHy will be the best fortune that ever yet bcfel you. Give 
^ your hand, Charles. We have never been great friends , 
Utberto : it shall be your fault if we are not so for the * 
feture.’’ 

The yonng man looked up, and took his cousin's hand. “ I 
am crashed,” he said, “ but I will make an effort. When do 
you go, Francis?” 

replied the young nobleman ; “ no time 
to-night,” md the Farl ; ** ytp have ridden long 



and far, my son, and cannot have had many hours’ rest. Set 
olT at dawn to-morrow, if you will.” 

“No, indeed, my father,” answered IVanciis de Vipont, 

“ this very night ; ay, and within an hour. Some slight rc- 
ireshroent and a cup of* wide, a few brief words to our dear 
Emmeline, and I am ready. Ho];ses 1 must have, for mine 
are all over-ridden ; but there arc plenty in the stable.” 

“We will go by Mai wood,” said Charles Maldon ; “ there 
are enough fresh horses there, and we arc well nigh twenty 
miles upon our way.” 

“ We ? ” said Lord Francis, in a tone of inquiry. 

“ Yes ; T go with you,” answered his cousin. “ I will not 
Ibrce myself upon her sight ; for she must hate me — nay, I 
know she does ; but 1 will accompany you to her door.” 

“ Hate is the lesson easiest to unlearn in the tnic woman’s 
heart,” replied Lord Francis; “true love never, Charles. 
Now I go to Slmmcline, and will be with jon, my father, at 
supper, in a few minutes. 1 feel relief to my heart already, 
when actively seeking to retrieve what has gone amiss.” 

The Enrl mused for several moments in deep thought ; and, 
when he raised his eyes again, they had lost no small portiox^ 
of their gloom. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tub larf^ sHting-room, in which Lord Russell and his family 
usually w'erc to be found in hours of relaxation, contained no 
one but Lidy Russell, when Gertrude Ellerton returned, and 
laying doi^ n the parchment on the table, gazed at her sweet 
hostess with her beautilnl face full of anxious eagerness. 

“Where is Loid Russell, dear lady?” Gertrude said at 
once. “ I wish, if possible, to see him directly, for I have a 
great deal to tell him.” 

“ You have brought the pardon back, I perceive,” replied 
^ Lady Russell ; “ what is the matter, my fair Gertrude ? Do 
* not alarm yourself too much, whatever be the case. Many a 
seeming danger passes quick away, and that piece of sheep* 
skin secures good Sir William from all real risk. Lord Russell 
^as just this moment left the room to go to bed. lie is not 
very well, and eomplams of headache.” 

“ 1 ought to see him,” said Gertrude, thoughtfully ; “ for 
1 promised to tell him what has happened instantly; and 
Henry seemed to think that it affected your good lord him* 
self; though how that can be, 1 do not know*” 

“ What 18 it, Gertrude?” asked Lady Russell, with a very 
sikbt degree of anxiety apparent in her fine countenance, 
“fwillbear any message to him; and, doubtless, he is not e 
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yet in bed, lo tb&( if be requires any fbriber tidings he eon 
come down. , Collect your thoughts, my Gertrude. It can 
be no very 'serious matter, I think.” 

“ Tell him, dear lady,” replied^ her beautifhl companion, 

** that when I went to the house where my father has been 
concealed, 1 found it deserted by every one but a maid, and 
that [ found Shepherd the merchant had been arrested this 
evening on a charge of treason.” 

‘‘And your father?” asked Lady Russell, on whom the 
news of Shepherd's apprehension produced no effect, “ what 
of him, Gertrude ? ” 

“ Of him I could obtain no tidings,” replied the beautiful - 
girl ; “ he was gone, but that was all that the w^oman could 
tell. But^ dear lady, let Lord Russell know at once what I 
have said ; for a gentleman whom I met at the door, seemed 
to think your noble lord would judge this man's arrest a 
matter of much moment.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Ruwll, rising, “I will not delay, 
then ; ” and she quitted the room. 

In less than five minutes, through the door which the lady 
had left open behind her, Gertrude saw Lord Russell and his 
wife advaucing along the corridor. His face was grave, but 
not agitated ; and when he came in, he took the fair girl's 
hand kindly, saying, “ 1 am soriy, dear Gertrud<^ that you 
have not had the satisfaction of giving your father tli&pleasant 
tidings of his pardon to-night ; but do not be alarmed. No 
harm can happen now that the seal is on the parchment. 
Tell me all that has occurred, for I am somewhat intercbtcd 
in this matter.” 


Gertrude did as he requested, in a hurried and confused 
inanner, it is true ; and the account of Shepherd’s appre- 
hension, and the search for papers which had been made, 
threw her noble hearer into deep meditation. Lady Russell 
M and watched his countenance with an anxious eye, as the 
iJUjit of the tapers fell upon his tall forehead and fine aristo- 
U llib features, to which strong and grave thought gave 
SMBRonal dignity and power. 

see what is likely to follow,” said Lord Russell, at 
IH^h ; “ it is found needful to support despotism by persc- 
(?ution ; and as, in all such trades, the tools must be first 
Selected and sheened, Shepherd will, doubtless, under due 
tuition, prove a useful instrument. Did yem heat of any 
other arrests, Gertrude ?” 

‘ Of none,” replied the young lady ; “ for as soon as I had 
g||||ttaitted that my father was not in the house, I eimt back 
as Henry wought the matter might have interest for 



/‘‘It has, indeed 1" replied ber noble fHcnd; “bnt wbo is 
Ibis gallant Henry, dear Gertmde, if the question be a fktr 
one; this chivalrous defender of ladies agaihst two such 
dapper giants as Howard of Escrick, and the young Lord 
Alcester?" 

“ He said I might teU you tlfe message came from hlxn,^ 
answered Gertrude, “ and, therefore, I have no scruple. It 
is my father's cousin, Henry Maldon, who was so long sup-* 
posed dead.” • 

“ And is he really living ? ” exclaimea Lord Husadll^ in a 
tone -of much surprise. “ Why, the intelligence received 
was positive, that the vessel perished with every soul on 
board. She was seen to go down by the people of the 
‘Boyjd Charles’ off Cape Grisnez.” 

“But he was saved by a boat from the shore,” replied 
Gertrude. “ We have known it long ; but he concealed 
himself carefully, lest a proclamation of outlawry should/ 
issue against him, and he should be deprived of his rights.” 

“Then he is Baron Alcester I” exclaimed Lady IlussoU, 

“ and inherits all the old lord’s estates. This is a strange 
turn of fortune, indeed ! ” 

“ I suppose it is so,” replied Gertrude ; “ but he only told 
me that measures had been taken to cendcr his return quite 
secure.” 

“ Security, my deal child !” said Lord Russell, in a gloomy 
tone ; “ who can ever feel in security in this unstable world r 
Each moment has its peril on its wings, ^d those which 
pass nearest to us are often not to be seen, while those more 
distant scare us and fly away. There is but one trust, but 
one security — ^that is in God. Ilis will bo done ; and what- 
ever follows the arrest of Shepherd, it shall not deprive me 
of one hour of rest. But let me hear more of this young 
lord’s insolence, lie deserves chastibement, and Lora 
Howard still more. He must have known my liveries, and 
could not act in i^orance.” 

“ Lord Alcester is not aware of my name,” answered Ger- 
trude ; “ he has only seen me before, my lord, as a cottage- 
girl ; and yet I do tnink it hard that innocence and poverty 
cannot go without insult ftom wealth and vice. Ilad he 
known who I am, he would not have dared to treat me as he 
has ; and yet Alice Ilennage might have! been quite as honest 
as (^rtmde Ellerton.” 

“ Too true, my Gertrude,” said Lady Bussell ; “ there are 
maiQr such things in society which want reforming.” 

“ So many, that the task were endless,” said Lord Russell. 

“ Sydney thinks this same state of society is like tax old clock, 
tmly to be meadiCd by breaking it all to pieces ; bnt the task 
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of constrncting a new one would, I fear, be beyond any of 
our powers. As to Lord Howard, however, I will take care ^ 
he shall have reproof, if not correction ; and, in regard to 
the other young man, I suspect, if Henry Maldon has re- 
turned, that his pride and his vice will be starved together 
for want of means ; and now, dear Gertrude, good-night. 
My he*id has been aching all the evening, and your story has 
not relieved it ; for the most radical cure of headache that 1 
know 6f, is not th^ one 1 should like applied in my own 
instantte.*’ * 

He spoke with a faint smile, and left her ; and after halving 
remained for a few moments in deep thought, Lady Russell 
rose also to retire. With an agitated mind, Gertrude Eller- 
ton laid her head upon her pillow, but it was many an hour 
J}efore she ^ound repose. She did not sleep later than usual, 
however, and was down the next morning early. Lord and 
Lady Russell appeared soon after, and in that nobleman not 
the slightest djflercnce of manner could be seen from his 
ordinary demeanour. Lady Russell, however, looked anxious ; 
and in the course of the morning, her apprehensions were 
increased by the various rumours which were brought in by* 
different visitors. One reported that a serious plot was dis- 
covere 1, that a number of persons had been arrested, that a 
promise of pardon had been made to two or three upon a full 
cUsclosure ot the facts, and that the king had been sent for 
from Hampton Court, and was expected in town immediately. 
Every narrator varied as to the names of the prisoners, but 
amongst others, tliose of Colonel Rumsey and West the 
lawyer were mentioned, as well as that of Colonel Wildman. 
Lord Russell himself made few observations, and put few 
qu^lons ; but T-<ady Russell was more eager in her inquiries, 
and the sum of the accurate information obtained before 


dinner-time was, that several pcrsvms had been certainly 
^apprehended, and amongst them Colonel Wildman, and that 
proclamation had been issued, offering a reward for the 
.||rest of a number of others, in the list of whom appeared 
Ij^st and Rumsey. 

4nic dinner was scarcely concluded, however, when Alger- 
Sydney made his appearance, and seated himself for a 
minutes, talking in a gay and lively manner to Lady 
^ Imdell and Gertrude, but mingling an unusual portion 
of bitterness with his sallies. 

The subject uppermost in Lady Russelfs thoughts would 
Jq^Ve voice, however ; and she assed at length, as he did not 
Jm^Bch the topic himself, whether he had heard anything 
rumoured plot. 

yjp^Oh, dear lady, this is an age of plots and rumours 
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of plots,*’ mid Sydney. day has its o^i and, 

tell the truth, I am puzzled to distmguish between that of 
yesterday, that of to-day, and that of to-morrow. There^ is 
a great manufactory thereof set up at White Hall, or some- 
where in that neighbourhood, and we have them hot every 
morning like baker's rolls. As 1 passed by Wliite Hall just 
now, 1 saw two small field-pieces before the secretary’s door, 
with a crowd of boys and idle sluts looking at them ; 1 ven- 
tured to go up and inquire whether the place was in a state of 
siege, and thereupon 1 discovered that these two guns, whkilx I 
remember as well as possible, having seen them iu the ^rden 
at York House, in Buckingham’s time — ^for they are not of tliis 
country’s manufacture at all — ^had just been seized in Wild- 
man’s stables, and taken as a proof of an awful plot for the 
destruction of the monarchy. Now, it so happens, that the 
poor innocent field-pieces are more likely a great deal to 
blow up any plot that meddles with them, than to give 
it assistance. In the first place, I don’t think they would 
carry a four-pound shot, and in the next place they ore 
so honeycombed, that 1 should not like to be the man to fire 
them in cold blood, although I am not very timid.” 

“Did you know anything of Wildman, Sydney?” said 
‘ Lord Kussell ; “you must have been ^quainted with him in 
former times, I think.” 

“Oh dear, yes!” answered his friend; “I knew him in 
Cromwell’s time ; and a more honest man does not live. He 
was no friend of the Protector’s, for he was an enemy to 
monarchy, and cared not a straw whether it came under the 
name of a Protector, deriving his power from an overawed 
Parliament, and an intimidated people, or under that of a 
King, who w'ent higher up for bis authority, and forged the 
name of God to his title-deeds. Upon my word, that is the 
most absurd and blasphemous pretension that was ever put 
forth: if God had made kings, he would have made them 
better ; and although we know very well that he W'as 
offended at a people for choosing one, I never heard of his 
having expressed any approbation at such a proceeding.^’ 

“ But what do you know more of Wildman?” asked Lord 
Bussell. “ Have you seen him lately ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes 1” answered the other, “ a hundred times. 
He Is the best physician and chemist that I know. By hi^ 
advice, 1 am kt blood every spring- tide, as a remedy gainst 
chcler in these perilous times. Come, my dear lord, will you . 
walk nut and see these field-pieces? Methinks they wijd 
acan^ly manufacture a good plot out of such rotten ma- 
terials.” 

- Lord Bu8se^ isgreed at onee^ and quitted the house witk 



bis whik Lady ihiiseH and. Ckrkuda ramabied in 
some moiety, ibe one Ibr bei^ bn^and, iks other for her 
father* No news of Sir Wiliima EUerton had been yet re^ 
eeiTedy and his daughter could not help feeling apprehensiTef 
notwithstanding the assurance that shef felt of all further per- 
seeudon in regard to the pretended Popish, plot being at 
an end. The evening of that day passed more tranquilly than 
. fte morning had done ; no ftirtner news was obtained of the 
proceedings of the court) or the examination of the prisoners. 
Many, persons treated the whole story of the plot with 
ri^Oil^ ; and few seemed to believe that any serious results 
would follow the investigations which were taking place. 
Lord Bussell himself spoke little on the subject ; but yet 
what he did say did not tend to relieve Lady Bussell's appre- 
hensions. ' 


The proceedings in regard to the election of Sheriffs," he 
observed, in answer to something which was said by die old 
Duke of Bedibrd) must necessarily be followed by measures 
In the same direction. The Court removes its weaker oppo- 
; Bents fVom places of trust, the nomination to which jusdy 
rests with the people. This is done under the pretence of 
law. The same pretence of law may be found for removing 
, sturdier opponents still from the face of the earth ; for there 
axe always bad men and wicked men enough in the world 
to afford by their guilty designs a plea for striking at a whole 
: party. If the faults of a few members of a corporation jus- 
tify the taking away a charter not only from the actually 
exisUng members, hut from their successors for ever, — a 
most outrageous iniquity ! — ^we may easily conceive that the 
^mes of a few members of a party will be made to justify 
the taking away the lives of its leaders. That is the object 
jst present, depend upon it ; and the only trust is that, under 

8 mercy, the means will fail these people, either by purer 
than we have lately had, or by some deficiency of evi- 
Such words were not very hopeful; and a gloom 
»ver the cheerful household of Southampton Place, 
cloud that was never to he raised again, 
alleviating circumstance, however, occurred to give 
repose to Gertrude's pillcw. As she was retiring to 
note containing a few words in her father's writing, was 
in her hands. 1 am well, dearest Gertrude, and in 
" so wrote Sir William EUerton; “hot I have been 
%ced to remove in haste A’om the house of the w^e mmr- 
Shepherd. The friend who bears you this will tell 
fWm and will let you know how wed where to 


is % who hi^ht .tide note?? nshod 



Gertrude, eagerJy« liddreevag tlie nuod wb/o bad given it to 
her. 

The men in the hall, madam, told him that you had gone 
to bed,** was the maid*B reply ; and so he went away, aay« 
ing that he would call ugain to-morrow.** 

That is unfortunate indeed,** said Gertrude, but it can* 
not be helped. Pray take the hole to Lady KuaseU, if she 
be yet in her dressing-room, with my grateful love. 1 know 
ahe will be glad to hear the news it contains.** 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

TuEitE was hardly a word spoken between Lord Francis de 
Yipont and his cousin as they rode over the hills toward? 
Muwood Park. It was not that the young nobleman did not 
take part in the bitter grief and disappointment which he 
knew must fill the cup of Charles Maldon to overflowing ; it 
was not even that his thoughts w^ere so much occupied wiUi 
the dangerous situation of his father as to exclude all else* 
His was not a mind to rest upon the idea of peril with long 
and brooding apprehensions. He w as actively engaged in 
the only course that seemed likely to avert that which was to 
be dreaded; and, with him, activity was hope. But he 
thought it better to let the first effect of the terrible reverse 
which his cousin had mot with, subside, before he offered 
consolation or endeavoured to give a new direction to thought 
and endeavour. He knew Henry Maldon well, and thoroughly 
judged of his feelings and purposes, partly by previous ac- 
quaintance with liis character, and paitly by that intuitive 
perception which one high heart has of tlic movements of 
another ; and he felt sure that his stem and flcrce demeanor 
towards one weaker and less noble than himself was, at least in a 
degree, assumed for a good and kind object; that it was intended 
to awaken and reform, and that it would pass away as soon as 
the object was attained. He would not for the world have 
weakened its effect ; he would not have given any insight ixito 
the cause or the design ; but he knew that despair often 
plunges into worse evil than that of which it is so frequently 
a consequence ; and he determined, as soon as thought should 
have somewhat relieved the load, qr at least accustomed his 
companion to bear it, to endeavour to rouse hope, and seek her 
md In guiding his cousin mto a better path than he had 
hiitberto chosen. 

All was dark around them as they rode on— *as dark as Ijm 
imaginations of Charles Maldon’s breast. The sky was eiH 
vered with clouds, no moon even softened the blackness 
Ihe air; to ride fast was impossible, for the markjmg wt ol9 




tike hill road eOnld hardly be tinoed $ and yet rapid motion 
was necessary to both. Gloomy, — gloomy were the reveries 
of him who had seen rank and tbrtune, and the smile which 
prosperity ever gains from the mercenary world, snatched 
away from him in a moment. He thought of the pleasures 
be had lost,— of the zest with which he had enjo^^ed them, — 
of the proud station he had occupied, — of the wide means of 
incessant change and gratification which had seemed his own. 
He thought of it all with dark regret. With the memory of in- 
dulgence past there is mingled almost always something bitter, 
rising up from the bottom of the fountain, even when the waters 
of joy are still bubbling forth ; but when the sweeter stream 
is stopped, apparently for ever, as in his case, the spring be- 
comes abundant in those bitter drops. He thought then of 
the pleasures, but he thought, too, of how he had abused 
them ; — ^he thought of the lofty station from which he had 
fallen, but he felt that he had not used it aright ; — he thought 
of the vast means once at his command, and he wished — oh ! 
how he wished — that he had employed them better I The 
iove of Henrietta, too, — the long-enduring, tender, devoted 
love of her whom he had so deeply and so basely injured, — 
seemed now to his eyes as he had once thought it would be 
for ever, the brightest, the sweetest, the dearest ornament of 
life. Oh, what would he not have given at that moment to 
recall all the past, at least as it regarded her, to have pre- 
eerved her affection against that hour of trial, — to liave bound 
her to himself by a holy and a happy tie. “ She would not 
, have abandoned me now,’’ he thought ; she would have been 
at my side to comfort, to support, to cheer, to guide me. She 
would have shared poverty with me as gladly as wealth ; she 
would have brightened the humble cottage as well as adorned 
. the lordly hall ; she would have rendered adversity light, and 
labour easy ; she would have been my guardian against evil, 
my inspiration to good.” 

.fie had many, faults, great and sad ones, and many weak- 
- nesses, dangerous both to others and to himself ; but it must 
he said in bis favour^ that the very first effect of adversityw^s 
towards improvement. For a moment, indeed, he had felt 
inclined to struggle and resist ; and perhaps, could there 
have been the slightest doubt of his cousin’s identity, he might 
have been led to oppose his claims, and by the very act might 
have .Jkeen drawn away, step by step, from better feelings, 
matter was too clear for doubt; and though he had 
seen him but once or twice in his own childhood, the 
mswt r^ognition of the £arl of Yirepont put all Suspense 
that subject at an end. From that time he never thought 
pf 'Tetiatance. The blow was struck ; his pro^erity Sad 
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passed away frcmi him^ and noticing remained lof tbe past 
regret and remorse. The future, too, was all dark as de»>air 
could make it ; — ^therc seemed not one ray of hope. If his 
cousin were as exacting as he threatened, there was nought but 
a prison before him for life. His own patrimony was all 
squandered ; a large debt had been contracted under the &lse 
impression of being wealthy, and he had not made himself 
friends even of the mammon of unrighteousness while he had 
possessed it. To whom could he turn for helj)?--of whom 
could he ask counsel? His companion of the way was the 
only one ; but there was yet a lingering of pride in his nature. 
He knew little of Lord Francis; had seldom seen him; and 
then there was a high and commanding tone about him which 
had wounded his vanity. He could not seek advice from him, 
though he would not have refused it had it been offered ; but 
for more than half of the way to Malwood, Lord Francis 
remained nearly silent, leaving, as I have said, thought to 
work within. 

At length, however, the young nobleman spoke : “ We 
must go cautioiislj^ here, Charles,” he said ; “ down these 
steep hills, and in this pitch-dark night we risk breaking our 
horses’ knees as 1 did yesterday. We can ride faster when we 
get upon tile higli road beyond Malwood.” 

^^1 shall be glad to ride fast then,” replied his cousin, 

after 1 have seen Malwood for the last time. 1 think 1 
should little care if 1 broke my own neck as well as my horse^s 
knees. This has been a terrible blow, Lord Francis.” 

“It must have been, indeed,” replied his companion. 

“ The first shock is, of course, very severe ; but when that is 
past, 1 am not sure that you may not find it a more fortunate 
event than you will, — than you can now admit.” 

“ First or last, it is terrible,” replied the young man. 
“ Fortunate ! — Good Heaven ! how can it be fortunate ?” 

“1 am afraid you will comprehend me with difficulty, 
Charles,” said his cousin ; “ and time only will make you 
understand how it may be fortunate.” 

“ But let me hear, — ^let me hear !” cried the other. “ Ton - 
know not of what value would be the least ray of hope to me 
at this present moment.” 

“ Oh, you may find many, Charles,” replied Lord Francis; 
“no man at your age, wixn talents, healtn, and courage, can 
be withqut hope. The wide held of enterprise is open before 
you, exertion will bring comibrt for disappointment, and the 
proud satisffiction of carving out fortune and raising a h%h 
name for yourself may compensate for much.” 

“How am I to carve out fortune in a prison?” ae^ed 
Charles Maldon. “Did you not hear hhn? He said he 
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would exact the uttermost peony of all that I had received 
fonce the death of my grandfather ; and what have 1 to pay it 
with f Do you not know that 1 sold, two years ago, the 
Harttbrdshire estate, which was my father's, and that it is all 
gone?*’ 

I did not, indeed,” replied Lord Francis ; “ but of course 
Henry will give you time. Ilowever, it was not alone in mere 
material results that I thought this might firove more fortu- 
nate, or less unfortunate, if you wil], than }^ou imagine. I 
think, Charles, that you have hitherto taken a wrong view of 
the objects of life, and, consequently, of its pleasures and its 
pains. Man's life has two parts, as well as man himself, — 
the corporeal and the mental ; and as each one of ns chooses 
to exist for one or the other, so are we subject to, or inde- 
pendent o^ the caprice of fortune. I trust, and am sure, 
that the reverse which has befallen you, terrible as it may 
seem now, will give you a new view and a better one, of that 
which is not only worthy, but happy to seek. You will look 
iMck to the past with wonder, that you thought the things 
which then gave you satisfaction were the only objects of en- 
joyment; and perhaps with some shame tnat you found 
eojo 3 rment in tliem at all. New sources of pleasure will open 
to you each day as you advance ; and you will discover tnat 
these do not perish nor leave bitterness behind, — that as for- 
tune did not give them, fortune cannot take them away. I 
think so, my dear cousin, because I am convinced that you 
have powers for better things, and because J am certain that, 
if the same events which have occurred to you, who have 
oqjoyed the mere material part of life so keenly, had hap- 
pened to me, who have indulged therein but little, 1 should 
nave felt the reverse much less bitterly. So long as compe- 
tence can be obtained, 1 believe as much true happiness may 
be found in the humblest as in the highest dwelling.” 

*^But shall 1 have competence ?'’ demanded Charles Mal- 
dohf gloomily. 

“ Certainly, if you struggle energetically for it,” answered 
his (jousin ; the first thing, depend upon it, Charles, is to 
look upon a new life with a diflTerent eye : to resolve, drmly 
and strongly, to grapple with the change which fortune has 
forced upon yoU; and to wring &om it all the benefits which 
K is capable of yielding : to cast away vain regrets, and make 
for the future as a new bein^. As you cannot fit your 
we to yourself, fit yourself to your fate ; and it is wonderful 
liow soon you will find difficulties vanish, disgusts disappear^ 
ahd new sources of pleasure spring ^ where you least ex- 
pected them. If there be anything in the past which goes 
Mpnd regret— anything 1 that yon cowemn, repaiir tt 
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& have le3; behind, may not eloud the simehute of those 
e yon, I know Henry well — as a brother; and I know 
that, though stern and rigorous towards wrong, there U not 
at heart a Kinder man iipon earth.’* 

^ I could not be beholden to bounty,” said the other, 
proudly. 

But you may to his forbearance,” replied Lord Frascid ; 
“ nay, you must, if you would have success.” 

Charles Maldon fell into silence ; but the way was opened, 
there had been advice given and listened to, and it could 
never be difficult to ask it agmn. A firm and powerffil mind, 
in adversity as in prosperity, stands by its own strength ; but 
his was not originally powerful, and it w^as, moreover, enfee- 
bled by want of wholesome exercise and too long success* 
He needed something to lean against under the tempest. 

Nevertheless, he showed more energy, or more of some- 
thing like it, when they reached Malwood, than Lord Francis 
had expected. The norses were ordered out at once, 
while they were being prepared, the young man so latefy 
master there, gave orders calmly, clearly, and rapidly, for re- 
moving everything that was his own from the house. His 
horses and servants were ordered to fellow him tn London ; 
the domestics w^ho had been retained of the old lord's house- 
hold, were desired to remain, and instructions were given fer 
packing up and bringing to the capital his own private effects* 
He had not the courage, indeed, to mention what had oocurreiti 
to say that he was no longer master there, to tell his attendants 
that be had no right to the drie they bestowed. It was a 
dark moment, top, when, followed by two servants of his oTm 
and three of his cousin's, he rode away from the gates within 
which he had passed so brief a period of revelry and joy. 

Nothing was said for some way, althou^, as they passed 
the cottage where Gertrude Ellerton had lived for two yearSi 
Lord Francis turned his eyes towards his companion’s faept 
with feelings which he could hardly master. It was too daz^ 
for the expression of Charles Mamn's features to be se^, 
and he said not a word till they reached the spot where the 
cross-road entered the highway. Still the depressing pwear. 
of adversity was busy at his heart, making him viewsll things 
dffiferently, and at length, he said, “ Did you see that cottage, 
Lord Francis?” 

Yes,” refdied his cousin, abruptly. 

Connected therewith,” continued the o&er, sope 
OTents which Z regret much. There used to live there, 
her grandmother, one the lovehest beings I ever saw, caHed 
Ajyice Heonage, and J persecuted her ehamefeUy^ hery 
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too, 1 neglected and ill-treated my poor Henrietta ; and this 
fidr girl herself I drove away, by my threats, from her own < 
home, to wander about the world. I do hope that no evil 
will befall her ; and yet 1 have my fe^rs, for I saw her only 
last night about this hour, in the streets of London, with a 
torch and an old servant with her, and dressed far above her 
station.^' 

“ Set your mind at rest on that score,” replied Lord Fran- 
cis, **she is quite safe. Do you know who she really is?” 

“No,” replied the young man; “is she other than she 
seemed?” 

“Yes,” answered Lord Francis, sharply; “her name is 
Gertrude Ellerton, and she is my promised wife.” 

Charles Maldon hardly kept his seat on his horse, so con- 
founded was he with the tidings that he heard. For a mo- 
ment he could not find voice to speak. “Good Heaven! 
Lord Francis,” he exclaimed, at length, “how shall 1 ex- 
cusably conduct? I give you my honour that I knew not 
Ww^she was until this moment.” 

“Then Sir Frederick Beltingham did not tell you?” said 
Lord Francis, gravely. 

“ Never !” exclaimed the young man ; “ did he know ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied his companion ; “ nay, more, when she 
left the cottage, he traced her out, by a forged letter purport- 
ing to be from her father, lured her to an inn near Morring- 
ton, and was proceeding grossly to insult her, when, luckily, 
Lord Bussell and Algernon Sydney came to her aid, and the 
latter passed his sword through the traitor's body.” 

“The villain! the detestable villain!” cried Charles Mal- 
don. “ He lied even to the last, when 1 rode over in haste to 
see him — ^in such haste, that I left your father’s letter behind, 
lie never told me who she was, but assured me that he had 
sought her out for me, and would have brought her back toMal- 
wood, if he had not been interrupted and wounded so 
severely.” 

“Ay, Charles,” answe^d Lord Francis, “ when one chooses 
such companions, one niAt expect to be betrayed. He is an 
unprincipled villain, and always was, and as such ought never 
to have been your friend. 1 do believe that he led you to 
many a thing winch you might not otherwise have done.” 

His cousin fell into thought again ; he would not admit that 
he had been led ; for men will confess vice or crime, but not 
^knowledge weakness or folly. He clearly saw, however, 
that if Beltingham had not actually persuaded him to much 
that was evil, ne had at least suggested it, and the cold hint, 
sneer, with its serpent’s sting, the laugh at all that was 
sight aud good, still r«hg hi his ear, and showed him how 
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mucli truth there was in what his cousin said. They were 
now riding on faster, and did not draw a rein till they were 
within thirty miles of London, where it became necessary to 
giye their horses food, and water. The people of the inn 
where they stopped were with difficulty roused from their 
beds ; but at length the door was^opened, and the two gentle* 
men walked into the public-room, while thek servants attended 
to their horses. Lights were lighted, and as usual in those 
days, Lord Francis called for a jug of wine “for the good of 
the house.” As he turned to his cousin, however, he re- 
marked how deadly pale and haggard he looked, and he,;fKiid, 
“ Had you not better lie down to rest for an hour, Chmes? 
You seem very weary ; if we set off two hours hence we shall 
reach London by eight, and we could not well intrude upon 
the lady before.” 

Charles Maldon shook his hea<i ; “ I must not lie down,” he, 
said, “ for fear I should not rise again. I am very tired, for 
I rode all last night, and have not slept since. But why I 
should be more tired than you, I do not see, unless it be that 
all the grief and disappointment I have met with during these 
last few days has shaken me. You did the same, I think.” 

“No, I slept for several hours last night,” replied Lord 
Francis ; “ but take some wine, at all efrents. I hope you 
have brought your best, my host?” 

“ There is not better within the four seas,” answered the 
landlord, as usual on such occasions; and Charles Maldon 
drank eagerly more than one-half of the quantity that was 
placed before them. 

When they set out again the sun had risen, and the sky 
over-head was blue, but to the southward heavy clouds ap- 
peared, advancing slowly through space, like the dark masses 
of an army manoeuvring in a plain, while some lighter spots of 
vapour skimmed across them with a quicker wind. Very 
speedily a grey shade spread over the sky, the sun was dimmed^ 
and volume after volume of loaded clouds rolled up, till at 
length the drops began to fall, and a low growl of thundet 
was heard in the sky. They were crossing one of the many 
bleak heaths which lie within no great distance of the English 
capital, and no shelter was to be found, if they had been in- 
clined to seek it. “ This is unfortunate,” said Lord Francis,, 
looking in his cousin's face, which was now flushed with the 
wine. 

like it,” replied Charles Maldon ; “it refreshes me.” 

The rain came down thicker and thicker, however, in lar^e^ 
pouring, heavy drops, drenching them to the skin, while faint 
across the grey expanse flashed the dimmed lightning. It 
lasted not long, indeed f for at the end of an hour aU was 
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9iA a warm Bummer sun Bbitdng out and licking up the 
xnoistufe. 

Lord Francis de Vipont felt it very warm, and threw his 
cloak over the saddle before him, but Charles Maldon, on the 
contrary, lost the flushed cheek, grew paler and more pale> 
and at length an aguish shi^^er passed over him. 

“We must be near London now, I think,” he said; “at 
least I hope so, for I would fain reach it.” 

“ You are ill, Charles,” said his cousin. “You had better 
stop at the first inn we come to. I can very well go on alone ; 
and U. you do not intend to see this poor young lady, I do not 

S erosive what result your proceeding with me could pro- 
uce.” 


“ I did hot intend to go in,” said Charles Maldon, “till you 
had seen her yourself. Then if she gave up the letter, well 
and good, our object was accomplished. If she refused you, 
however, then I intended to go in and beseech her on my 
knees, if it were necessary, by all the memories of other days, 
when she loved me, and we were happy, to save my honour, 
and not let me stand recorded for ever as the betrayer of the 
trust reposed in me. It must be done, Francis, and I will go 
on, if I die at her door.” 

His cousin tried in vain to dissuade him ; bnt there was a 
stronger power upon him ; and by the time he had arrived at 
the distance of two miles from London, Charles Maldon could 
not sit his horse. All that could be done for him was to lead, 
almost to carry him forward to a small inn by the road side, 
where carriers with their pack-horses usually stopped for a 
short time on entering or quitting London. There, he was 
borne to a room, and placed in bed ; and promising to send a 
physician from the capital as soon as he arrived, Lord Francis, 
mmished with Henrietta's address, left his cousin in the care 
of his own attendants, and rode on as fast as possible to the 


city. 

At that early hour it was not difficult to find one of the ^ 
many men of healing in the metropolis disengaged, and pre- 
Mred to go at once to the sick man ; and exacting a promise 
nom the one he selected to remain with Charles Maldon till 


his return. Lord Francis put up his horses at an inn, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to the house of the grocer Griesly. In answer 
to his inquiries, he was told that the lady was up, and, giving 
his name, he was admitted at once. 

With quivering lip and varying colour, Henrietta recdlved 
1dm, still graceful in her agitation, and pointed to a s^t, with- 
out venturing to speak. But Lord Francis took her hand 
kindly, and said, “ Forgive me ffir intruding upon you, dear 
bdy, but 1 hate come u{Km a matter of deep moment to me 
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and mine. I think I know you sufficiently to trust you fuHy, 
and to feci sure that nothing 1 say will be ever repeated 1^ 
you.” 

^“Assuredly, ray lord,” she answered; “I am not so base 
as to betray any trust reposed in me. Pray be seated, 
let me know the object of your visit.” 

The case is this,” replied Lord Francis ; “ my father, some 
five or six days ago, wrote a letter to my cousin, containh^ 
matter which,' if it fall into evil hands, may prove most dan* 
gerous. The words, I have every reason to believe, were 
rash and perilous in the extreme. He sent it over to Mai* 
wood at a time when you were speaking to my cousin 
Charles ” 

“ I have it not, my lord — upon my life ! upon my wt>rd ! 
I have it not,” cried Henrietta, clasping her hands together, 
“ Oh, believe me, Lord Francis, I would not tell you a false- 
hood for the world. Lord Alcester was here yesterday, seek- 
ing this very letter ; and 1 assured him 1 had not got it. I 
think he spoke as he should not have spoken to me ; and my 
answers were short and decided ; but when he was gone, I 
examined carefully, lest I should be wronging him, which God 
forbid ! but I assure you, it is not in my possession, or I would 
give it up to you at once.” * 

Lord Francis fixed his eyes upon the ground, in sad and 
anxious thought. “ This is terrible,” he murmured ; “ I^know 
not what to do or what to think.” 

“ Do not imagine that I have got it,” said Henrietta. “ 1 
may he very weak and very faulty, my lord, but I am not 
false or treacherous.” 

“I do not think it for a moment,” answered Lord Francis ; 
my only fear is, that it has fallen into less honourable bands.^ 
My errand, then, is now done, and I will take my leave, in 
order to consult with some friends as to what further measures 
I can adopt.” 

^^1 beseech you, if you see him,” said Henrietta, rising 
likewise, assure Lord Alcester that I do net possess this 
letter. 1 should not wish his lordship to suspect that 1 would 
deceive him in that or any other thing.” 

“I will do so,” answered Lord Francis ; “but I must tell 
you, lady, that he whom you call Lord Alcester is so no 
longer. Kank, fortune, everything which he possessed, has 
passed away from him, by the return of his cousin, so long 
supposed dead.” 

Henrietta sank down into her chair again, and gased at him 
in surprise and anxiety. “ I do not understand,” she said, at 
length ; “ is he not Lord Alcester ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied her visitor; “ he ffincied himself so ; 
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but bis father had an elder brother, whose son fled during the 
persecution following the pretended Popish plot. The vessel 
in which he went, was wrecked in sight of the ‘ Royal Charles,* 
and the news came that every soul perished. This prevented 
a writ of outlawry from issuing ; hut Henry Maldon has re- 
turned, and neither having been attainted nor outlawed, the 
title and estates devolve to him of right. Charles can offer 
no opposition, nor does he seek it ; though his cousin’s coming 
renders him a beggar.” 

As Lord Francis spoke, he watched Henrietta’s countenance 
earnestly; hut the expressions, many and various, which ])assed 
over it puzzled him. By fine shades, grief and astonishment 
blended with a look of joy and satisfaction ; and he asked 
himself, “ Can she rejoice in his misfortune?” hut yet there 
was something high and noble in the eyes, whirh forbade such 
an interpretation. She raised them, too, to Heaven; and no 
one can do so, at least he thought not, with malignant feelings 
in the heart. 

“ How does he bear it?” asked the lady, after a pause." 

“ He bore it with more firmness than 1 expected,” answered 
Lord Francis, “ considering that he has not alone lost every- 
thing, but that a large debt has been contracted in respect of 
rents which he has received without right, and spent too 
foolishly, I fear. He w'ould have borne up well, I believe; 
hut he has been much fatigued during these last few days, by 
riding without sleep and with little refreshment, to and from 
London, in less than six-and-thirty hours. We met with a 
severe storm, too, which wetted him completely, and his 
clothes dried in the sun. All this, acting upon a body 
weakened by depression of mind, has made him very ill, and 
at length he was not able to sit his horse.” 

Henrietta started up. “Where is be to be found?” she 
cried, panting with eagerness, and holding her hand upon her 
heart. “I will go to him. O, let me go to him !” But the 
next moment she passed her hand over her brow, and sank 
l^ack into her seat, murmuring, “ I promised not — I vowed I 
would not — Oh, God I this is hard ! ” 

• «“i.I do not understand you rightly, ray dear lady,” said Lord 
S^ncis, approaching and taking her hand, much moved by 
her^gitation. “I am the last to wish or advise you to return 
to Charles Maldon, under the circumstances in which you 
were placed before ; but I see no reason, in his present state, 
you, who look upon yourself as his wife, as you once told 
should not seek to comfort him, and tend him in this iU- 
into which he has fallen — severe, as I cannot hide from 
Steself, that it will be ; provided you leave him again as soon 
m he recovers, if^ indeed, he should ever do so.*’ 
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‘‘I have promised,” she answered, “solemnly promised* 
not to do so, when no such evil was foreseen. 1 dare not — 
must not do it. Yet, stay, my lord ; tell me where he is to 
he found ; let me know what attendance he has — tell me all, 
1 beseech you. Perhaps I may be relieved from that pro- 
mise.” * 

lie is now at a small inn, called the Packhorse, oh the 
road to the little town of IlliiijUfton” replied Lord Fr.oncis ; 
“ there I was ohlif^cd to lea\c him while 1 rode on, but he has 
two servants with l»im, and I sent a physician to visit him, and 
remain with him till my return.” 

‘‘Oh, send the gentleman to tell me how it goes with him,” 
said Henrietta ; “you are going back at once, 1 trust. He 
must need care — I’undly kindred care, not the tendance of 
grooms and horse -ho3^s.” 

“I must first strive to find mj" cousin Tien answered 
l;cr visitor, “and tlien I must see Lord Kussell. Alter that 
I will go to him ; hut, alas ! it is not to stay, for I must hurry 
hack, as fast as horses will carry me, to Ellertoii Castle, to 
communicate with mj' father.” 

Henrietta’s mind seemed to rest upon one word which he 
had uttered. “HeniyV” she vsaid, meditating, “Henry 
^laldon — yonr cousin V * J think it nmst be so. What manner 
of man is he ? 1 must have seen him, I think.” 

“He is very tall, and verj^ powerful,” aiiswored Lord 
Francis, “taller than m,yself, much taller than (^.liarles, yet 
graceful and active hcjmnd any man 1 ever saw. lie is under 
lonr-and- thirty j'cars of age ; hut the long flowing beard 
and hair wdiich he has worn uncut apparently for several 
years ” 

“ The same, the same 1” cried Henrietta, with a glad smile. 
“ XoAv 1 know all — see all. If you find him, my good lord, 
ask him to come hither. If not, at all events, send me the 
physician. 1 shall pass an anxious day till he comes.” 

, 8he paused a moment, and then some new ideas seemed 
suddenly to strike her ; and when she went on, in the eager- 
ness of her emotion, she spoke partly as it were to Lord Francis 
— partly to herself. “ Yes, — why not,” she cried. “ Surely, 
'in such a case, and for such an object, 1 may be pardoned if, 
xdlicring to the letter, and the spirit too, 1 deviate from the 
exact interpretation, without abandoning the object sought.” 

“ 1 do not understand you, lady,” replied the young noble- 
man ; “it seems to me, that you propose to unite incompatible 
I things.” 

“It matters not, my lord,” she said ; “ I must act as I can 
best, and if I err in judgment, ’t is with no wrong intent, and 
no evil shall follow. Pray, send me the physician, and that 

Id 
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as soon as may be. Farewell 1 a blessing be upon all your 
endeavours, for you were the first to speak truly, and wisely, 
and kindly to poor Henrietta Compton ; and her thanks and 
gratitude will follow you to her dying day.” 

CIIAPTEU XXXIIl. 

From the small lodging of Henrietta Compton, Lord Francis 
de Vipont, followed by two of his servants, hastened to pass 
the frowning gates of Newgate and several of the inns of 
court, fill, turning to the right out of Holboni, he entered 
the gardens of a large and fine house, where now stand some 
of the smallest and most densely- populated streets, to the 
south of Ledford and Russell- square. His stay W'as not long, 
how'cvor, for his cousin, whom he sought, was not there, and 
none of the servants could give any information as to where 
he was to he found. Hurrying hack again, the young noble- 
man made his way through the houses, and gardens, and 
streets mingled with trees, which wTre to he ibund at that 
time between Holborn and the Strand, and at length reached 
the open space or square before Southampton Place. The 
day was at this time fine and clear, the sky without a cloud, 
Jind yet the square had, to the eyes of Lord Fi’ancis, a some- 
what solemn and gloomy look. There were lew persons, 
indeed, to be seen ; no shops, no taverns, no busy places of 
resort were there, and the principal objects were the high 
wall, large gates, and tall roof of South am])ton Place. 

The sun shone upon the solitary space between, and, as the ' 
young nobleman crossed towards the house of his friend, only 
one human figure met his eye. It was that of a man who | 
walked up and down before the front entrance of the mansion, 
and ever and anon bent his eyes upon the doors as if waiting 
for some one to come forth. As Lord Francis approached, 
the man — who had for a moment directed his steps towards 
the Strand — turned in his ^valk, and disjdayed the features of^ 
the council messenger, by whom he had been mistaken for 
the merchant Holloway, and arrested on a preceding night. 
A grin of recognition passed over the officer’s dull face, but ^ 
the young nobleman did not seek to renew the acquaintance, ’ 
«Bad entered the gates. 

, On inquiring tor Lord Russell, one of the servants whe* 
yere in attendance in the vestibule led him to a library, where 
he found that nobleman calmly reading. But the sight of the 
council messenger, and the evident watchfulness which he 
^displayed, had somewhat alarmed Francis de Vipont, and as 
pgoon as he had shaken hands with Lord Russell, and the door 
^^was shut, he said, ^^1 do not know whether you are aware 
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my clear lord, that there is one of the king’s messengers wait- 
ing before the house, and gazing from time to time at your 
gates, with a very suspicious look.” 

“Yes, my young friend, I am well aware of the fact,< 
replied Lord llussell, “andiuoi*e, Lord Francis, 1 am aware 
that a mant)f the name of IvumsCy lias, in a deposition mode 
before the council, named me as guilty of some designs against 
the government. You know that a number of arrests havi 
taken place, and this matter not end without a good deal 
of bloodshed, depend ujion it. — But what of your father?” 

“ It was about him 1 canic#to speak with your lordship,” 
replied Lord Francis; “but, for Heaven's sake! think of 
yourself in the first instance, and provide for 3 our ov. n safety, 
if there be yet any moans lell.” 

“ Oh, ])lenty of means, if I were willing to take them,” 
said Lord iln&^ell ; “ the front door is guariled, but that at the 
hack of the liousc is still left free, and I am half-inclined to 
believe lliai this sort of petty watch has been set upon me, 
cither as a friendly hint to escn])e till the storm has blown 
over, or as a trap to induce me to belie my owm innocence, by 
an attempt to 1 ^ 3 ^ I have asked my dear uife, liowcvcr, to go 
out and consult our friends as to thcjx*st course to follow ; 
and by their ojiiiiion I will be guided. I ventured to sencl 
your lair Gertrude, too, to the Duke of Ormond ; to thauk 
him, in the first place, for her father's ])ardi)n : and, in the 
next, to ask him for such information as his dufy nia}' permit 
him to give, concerning the charges against me.” 

“Then Sir William Ellcrton is pardoned!” cried Lord 
Francis, joyfullj^; “that is the first good nows I have heard 
for several days. Wiierc is he to be Ibund ?” 

“Nay, that no one know’s,” answered Lord Rus'^ell ; “he 
escaped from Shepherd's house when that poor fellow was 
arrested, and docs not even yet know that his pardon has passed 
the great seal. Gertrude had a letter from him yesterday, 
how^ever, saying he was safe, but giving no address. Now' to 
your father, how'ever, what have you heard of liim V” 

“ That a letter of a very dangerous tendency was certainly 
written by him to my cousin Charles,” replied his younw 
friend, “ and that the letter is lost. Who has taken it, where 
it now rests, we know not ; but it is gone, apparently beyond 
recadl, and may perhaps be in an adversary’s hands.” 

“That is serious, indeed!” exclaimed Lord EussclI. 
“ Doubtless, with the judges and juries we now have, a letter 
will be looked upon as an overt act, and may prove fatal- 
What does he intend to do ? ” 

I have not seen him since T discovered that the letter was 
irrecoverable,” answered Lord Francis. “1 had a hope' of 
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finding a clue to tlic mystery, here in London ; but that has 
failed, and I came to consult you, n^ knowing your present 
painful position.” 

“ Tell him to Hy," said Lord Rusijsell ; “ his case is very 
different from mine. I may have talked of the means of 
resisting, even with arms, "the progress of arbitpnry power, 
but 1 have done no more ; and, except by the grossest perver- 
sion of the law of the land, they cannot injure me ; but that 
fatal letter, if it be found, may doom your father to destruc- 
tion. I know he has been named in the deposition of a man 
called West, and if they can bring written evidence also 
against him, he is lost. Hasten back to him viithout delay, 
my young friend, and tell him, as the best counsel I can give, 
to fly.” 

“ I have come to the same conclusion, myself,” replied Lord 
Francis ; “ hut oh, my dear lord, were it not best to take your 
own counsel to your bosom, and go likewise, while it is yet 
time? JEleineinher how little justice has been seen in England 
of late years, that the famed trial by jury, once the certain 
safeguard of England, is now but a pretence ; that inen carry 
their passions and their prejudices into the court where they 
sit to decide upon a fellow- creature’s life or death ; and that 
even the exfiounder of the law is hut too often the corrupt 
agent of party malevolence.” 

“ All true, my friend,” replied Lord llussell, “ and I will 
be guided by the opinions of others, though ray own is to 
stay, and not to give a colour to the implication of guilt by 
flight. I would not have my own acts condemn me, when I 
do believe that 1 have done nought that I was not justified in 
doiiig by the perilous state of my country ; nought that can 
be con»tr\ied into treason, without a perversion of the law. 
But hark ! there is some one coming — Lady Kusscll, 1 trust, 
by whose intelligence 1 will be decided.” 

The door opened the moment after, but it was Gertrude 
wlio entered. There were lines of deep anxiety upon her 
couTitenance, so painful to see upon the face of youth. In 
middle age, in the decline of life, there is a harmony between 
care and man. it is the lichen upon the ruin ; we expect, we 
are not surprised or shocked, to see it ; but upon the happy, 
happy lace of early years, to see the marks of carking thought 
has something sadly dissonant to the preconceptions of the 
heart. 

The anxiety did not leave her face, though it was some- 
what brightened by the sight of her lover, and giving him her 
hand as she advanced, she went on to Lord Russell, saying, 
in a low voice, ^^The duke is gone back to Ireland, my lord, 
i^d I can gain no intelligence.” 
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“ It matters not mucli, my dear yotinsf lady,” answered 
Lord Kossell, in a tone perfectly calm ; “ 1 do not think he 
could or would have afforded much intelligence* But there 
are the carriagc-wheek, we shall now hear what my friends 
think of this,” 

The next instant Lady Russell* entered, and casting herself 
into his arms, she hung upon his breast with dread and breath- 
less anxiety. 

“What say they, Rachel?” he asked, after giving her a 
moment to recover. 

“1 must tell you the truth,” answered Lady Russell, “ one 
is of one o]>inion, another of another ; hTit when 1 told tlumi, 
as you hade rnc, that you had never said aught to this man 
Rumaey which could in any way compromise you, they de- 
clared tliat it would he better for you to stay, as your going 
might he construed into a confession of guile.” 

“ Then I will stay,” replied Lord Bussell. “ Their opinion, 
coincides with mine ; and as to Riimsej^ make your mind easy 
my dear wife, 1 have had too little confidence in him even to 
communicate my thoughts to him, much less my purposes. If 
he has told the truth, he has said nothing which can bring me 
within the ])eril of the law.” 

Even while he spoke, a servant opened the door, and coming 
in, exclaimed, with a look of apprehension, “Three or four 
men have come into the court, iny lord ! — one is Bro^vning, a* 
council messenger.” 

“ Go and bring him hither,” said Lord Russell ; and tiii Jimg 
round to his wife, he added, in a low' voice, “Be firm, my love 
— ^be firm ; and, above all, do not distress the children by 
showing your alarm.” 

A short inteiwal look place, and then, as on an occasion A , 
ceremony, the door was thrown open by two servants', ati4* 
messenger of the council — ^notthe same who liad been waiting 
before the gates — appeared. He was a man of a gentlematfly 
exterior and demeanor, and bowing low, with his feuthere^^at 
in his hand, he advanced till he was wdthin a step or ti!«i ;of 
Lord Russell, and then said, without any outw^ard sign of in 
arrest, “I am commanded by his Majesty, my lord, to 
your presence before him, at the council now sitting at WiSe 
Hall.” 

“ I will attend his Majesty instantly,” replied Lord Rnss^ft, 
with calm gravity. “My coach, I think, must be even T>bi^^ 
in the court-yard, and you will doubtless do me the hoiiour^if 
» accompanying me therein.” 

The messenger bowed low in token of acquiescence, Iw 
without reply*, and Lord Russell ordered one of ihe servatllfi 
who still stood at the door, to bring his hat, sword, and cloiw 
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Then turning to Lady Ttussell, he spoke a few words to her, 
in a low voice, and taking her hand in his, pressed it with fond 
affection. 

“ J^rew'dl, for the present, tny love !” be said. “Farewell, 
Gea^Jlde ! Farewell, Lord Francis ! Commend me kindly to 
y<yOT®ra.ther, and remember* to tell him wbat I said regarding 
the wild-diick shooting, and how the birds got out of the 
decoy.” 

“ 1 will, lord,” replied the young nobleman, understand- 
ing his enignialicul words at once. 

“ Now, sir, 1 am ready,” said Lord llusscll to the messenger; 
and with one more token of love to his wife, and a murmured 
blessing Upon the dear household he was leaving behind for 
ever, he w^aljccd Vviih a lirm step out of the room, followed by 
the mesfcngor. 

Lady Hussell clasped her hands together, and for a moment 
or two ga 2 ed, with a fixed but tearless eye, upon the ground ; 
then turning to Lord Francis, she said, “ Oh, my dear lord, 
lorgivc aii anxious, iearful wife. I would give onc-half that I 
j>OHsess to have news of what takes place in tliat sad council- 
room. Would you go thither, and send me tidings, by a ser- 
vant, from time to time ?” 

“ I will, dear lad} answered Lord Francis; “ but doubtless 
the council will be private, and I shall be able, I fear, to gain 
but little iiilelligonce.” 

“ Oh, you will read it in men’s faces — ^you will hear it in 
their tones,” said Lady llusscll, eagerly; and placing her hand 
upon her brow, she added, in a low voice, “ methinks the very 
•tones w'ouhl tell it, if there wore evil meditated against such 
a man. But 1 am wrong, Lord Francis, you have other duties 
before you. Did 1 net hear my lord send a message to your 
lather ? There was meaning in those words ; you had better 
isonvey them quickl}^” 

'** 1 will order horses to be brought to me to White Hall,” 
replied Lord I Vancis ; “ and, by the time they come, I trust I 
.^hall be able to send you good news of Lord Russell.” 

After giving his directions in regard to procuring fresh horses, 
tlift^oung nobleman walked rapidly towards White Hall and 
found his friend’s coach standing before one of the many doors 
of the building. Tlie servants were standing round, and a 
number of boys were grouped about the archway, as if 
already aware that some matter of weal or woe was going on 
ivithiu. 

^ tall porter, wdth a staff in his hand, drove the urchins 

* y in vain, for the moment he had retired into his den again, 
r once more gathered round the mouth thereof. As it was 
agreeable to the young gentleman to stand in the street 
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amongst the rabble, he applied to the big janitor for 
mission to wait a few minutes in his lodge, and a piece 
money made him wonderfully com])liant, not onlj^^ to this re* 
quest, but some others which Lord Francis whispered in Ms 
ear. AVhen he had been there a few minutes, some one came 
down the stairs as if to pass out. Jnstaiitly, like a spider from 
the corner of his web, the porter darted forth upon him, spoke 
a few words, received a somewhat longer answer, and returning 
to Lord Francis, said, in a whisper, “ All going on well, my 
lord. The Lord Russell defends himself stoutly, and will 
clear liimsclf, tlic waiter thinks. They have sent for Colonel 
Rumsey’s depositions to the council office.” 

The young nobleman heard the intelligence with a thought- '' 
ful air. It was satisfactory, as far as it went ; but still he 
would not send it to Lady Russell, for he feared to raise hopes 
which might be too soon dispelled. In about five minutes, the 
man who had passed before, returned, and mounted the stairs, 
and then two or throe jicojile came up or down ; but the porter 
took no notice of them. A short pause followed, and then a 
messenger came down from above. Instantly the young noble- 
man’s companion ran out, and asked him a question. The 
messenger did not stop to reply, but tamed his head, saying 
aloud, ‘"To the Tower!” and going to the door, be ordered 
the coach to draw up close. The next moment there was the 
sound of several footsteps on the stairs, and, looking forth, 
Francis de Vipont saw Lord Russell descending, with an 
officer of the guard on one side, and a messenger ou the 
other. 

The first impulse of Ivord Francis de Yipont was to stilrt for- 
ward and speak to him, but he thought the moment after, “No! 
The thoughts of home and of happiness passed away, are busy 
enough at his heart already. I will not move them still more 
painfully,” and, drawing back, he let the sad party pass by. 
The un(()rtijnate nobleman entered his owu carriage, the order 
was given to drive to the Tower, and Lord Francis, after hav- 
ing rewarded the porter as he had promised, hurried away to 
convey the painful intelligence to Southampton Place. He 
found Lady Russell waiting anxiously, with the old Earl of 
Bedford, and the moment she beheld tlxe face of Lord Francis, 
she exclaimed, “ 1 see it, my lord. You need not speak — ^my 
husband is lost ! ” 


“ Nay, my dear lady,” replied the young nobleman ; “not 
so. He has been sent, it is true, to the Tower ; but only pre- 
liminary to further investigation,” 

She shook her head sadly, and some tears fell from her eyes* 
It is in vain, my lord,” she said ; “ he goes, never to come 
forth again. He knows it, and I loiow it. We have no con-^ 
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fidence in the justice of the land. Nevertheless, I will yield 
to no womanly weakness. I am Russell’s wife, and will show 
myself worthy of him. Everything must be done to insure 
him as fair a trial as may be. We must seek good counsel, 
my dear lord and father ; and obtain, if possible, admission to 
our beloved prisoner. — Oh i the dear children, how their little 
hearts will ache ! — A better father, husband, friend, Christian, 
citizen, has never lived.” 

“ There are times, dear daughter,” said the Earl of Bedford, 
“ when virtues become oflcnces. 1 fear it is so now\” 

“Many, many thanks, my lord,” said Lady Russell, turning 
to Lord Francis. “I have kept you too long from weighty 
matters. Fare you well, and God speed yon ! I have a heavy 
time before me : may yours be lighter. You will find dear 
Gertrude with the children, if you wish to see her before 
you go.” 

The ybuilg nobleman kissed her liand, and left her uitli her 
father-in-law. He could not make uj) liis mind, indeed, to 
quit London without one more sight of her he loved ; hut he 
stayed not long, merely telling her that he would return to 
the capital to watch the progress of events, as soon as he had 
seen his father, and taken such measures of ]ireciiuti()n as 
might be judged necessary. Then, bidding her adieu, lie 
mounted one of the horses which had Ibllmvcd him from 
White HalJ, and rode out as speedily as possible into the 
country. 

Opposite to the sign of the rackliorso, Lord Francis do 
Vipont drew his rein, and springing to the ground, entered 
the house. “How goes it with your master ?” he iniiuired, as 
one of Charles Maldon’s servants met liim in the jiassnge. 

“Very bad, iny lord,” replied the innn. “The doctor says 
he has got the fever, and this is a sad noisy place for a sick 
man. — 1 hope it is not the plague come back again.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Lord Francis ; “it is but the effect of 
fatigue arid a mind depressed ; ” and turning aivay, he was 
walking up the stairs, when the man pulled his cloak, saying, 
^ a low voice, “ Mistress Compton is with him, sir.” " 

^ Indeed !” exclaimed Lord Francis, in some surprise. “I 
glad to hear it;” and going on, he entered the room where 
hfe^kad left his cousin. 

Seated by the sick man’s bed-side, with a glass in l^^hand, 
was the physician who had been sent from London ; anirhehind 
him, with calm and easy grace in the figure, but deep anxiety 
on the fhir face, stood Henrietta Compton. Lord Francis ad- 
viced, and as he did so, touched her hand, saying, in a low 
“ This is very kind of you.” 

made no reply ; but the sound of hU voice called the 
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attention of the sick man, whose corporeal powers had been 
wonderfully prostrated in so short a space of time. 

“ All, Francis ! ” he said, “ I am very ill. I would to Heaven 
I could be taken from this place! There has been noise 
enough in the road, and the court-yard, to drive a sick man 
mad.” 

The young nobleman turned an inquiring look to the physi- 
cian, wiio answered it at once : “ Yes, in this stage,” he said, 
“there is no reason wh3^ in a litter he should not be moved a 
short distance. AVc should do so with a poor man. Why not 
with a rich one ? ” 

“ But liow is it all to be arranged ? ” asked Lord Francis, 
turning his eyes to Henrietta ; “ 1 must go on upon my way 
immediately.” 

“ Leave it all to me,” said the lad^-, in her low sweet tones; 
“I will have it done.” 

“Thank you, Henrietta, thank 5^11,” said Charles Malden; 
“3mu are a dear kind girl; but bend down your head for at, 
moment, Francis — I wish to sa3'^ a word to 3mu.” 

The physician drew hack, and, w'hile Henrietta spoke with 
him for a few moments near the window, the sick man’s cousin 
leaned over the bed, and listened. 

“ AVhcrc is the money for all this io come from ? ” he said, 
ill a low tone ; “ 3 0U must order my horses, and all the rest of 
my effects, to be sold.” 

“Trouble not 3mur mind ivilli such tbingi^at present,” 
answered Lord Francis ; “ as to these expenses, Charles, you 
must' share rny purse ; but the arrangements I must leave to 
others, for I must ride back as fast as 1 can to give my father 
notice of all that is occurring in Loiuloii. The letter is not to 
he recovered, ]\listrcss Compton as-ures me, in a manner 
that leaves no doubt upon my iniud, that she has not 
got it.” 

“That is unfortunate, indeed,” replied Charles Maldon; 
but he iiistaiitl3" quitted the subject again. Sickness is almost 
alwa3"s selfish ; and he hardly gave a minute’s thought to a 
subject which a few hours before had seemed all-important in 
his e3’cs ; and he added, “ Talk to Henrietta and the doctor 
about moving me hence.” 

“ I will,” said the young nobleman in reply; and, advancing 
to the windfiw, he spoke for a moment or two to the lady* 

“Leave it to me, my lord,” she saiJ; “I have already 
spoken to this wortliy gentleman, and by his kind assistance 
will procure a litter, and have Lord Alcester removed at once. 
I know your lordship is anxious to depart; but as far as 
human tendance can soothe or restore him, you may yo with a 
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mmd at rest. 1 will not leave him till he is out of peril, and 
then immediately I must give up the task.” 

She laid some emphasis on the last words ; and Lord Francis 
understood them rightly. He might doubt, perhaps, whether 
her resolution would hold, but he would not let any such 
thoughts interfere with her charity, and proceeded to a part of 
the subject perhaps as dcli6ate. He spoke of the means of 
defraying the expenses of a sickness which might be long. He 
knew that his cousin had hut little to spare, and was not aware 
whether his purse was well or ill filled, when he left that 
house which had lately been his home. He was therefore 
Approaching tlie subject with as fair a veil over his kindly 
intentions as might he ; when Henrietta stopped him, saying, 

I am sure he would be grateful, my lord ; but happily there 
is no occasion fpr assistance now. By fortunate circumstances, 
I am enabled to sujiidy all that the occasion may require. 
Hereafter, he may need your kindness, and I am sure you will 
, grant it to him to the utmost of your power.” 

“Doubt* it not, dear lady,” replied the young nobleman; 

and now there is but one other question. Where shall 1 find 
him on my return, which will be ere long ?” 

“ That I cannot exactly tell you,” replied Henrietta ; “ for 
there are many things to be considered ; hut you will hear of 
him at my d>vclling.” 

Few more 'words were spoken on either side ; for though 
tlie dcmcauov of Henrietta was not exactly cold, yet a sense 
of her painful position gave a stiffness and formality to her 
manner, in s])caking to thiarles Maldon’s cousin, wdiich made 
him ask himself, “ Can this be the gay, frank girl of other 
days?” 

No more than a quarter of an hour elapsed during the 
visit of the young nohlciuan to his cousin, and then he spurred 
on again, as fast as his horses would carry him. They were 
fresh from the stables of a well-known dealer in London, and 
had been selected by the groom with care ; so that their pace 
•was good, and their promise of endurance great : but Lord 
g. Francis, though strong, active, and endowed with consider- 
^ c^le powers of resisting fatigue, was weary and exhausted 
‘ ,:irith long, almost incessant riding for the last three days, and 
^ want of food and sleep. As he approached Ford, about seven 
in, the evening, he felt that some refreshment was absolutely 
necessary, and thabeven then it would be with difficulty that 
he could reach Ellertoii that night. He rode, therefore, at 
. once into the stable-yard ; but wbat was his surprise on so 
toeing to find himself surrounded by his fatheris servants, and 
l^eee before him the^ large coach in which the Earl was w'ont 




to travel. “ Is my father here ? ” he demanded eagerly, as he 
dismounted. 

^1- “ Yes, my lord,” replied the man whom he addressed, “ his 
lordship is on his way to join you in London.” 

“And iny sister?” demanded the young nobleman. 

“The Lady Emmeline is witlyn, my lord,” said the host, 
bustling out to receive die new guest. “ She saw you from 
the window.” 

In another moment Emmeline’s hand was clasped in his, 
and liis father, with a face grave and anxious, but from which 
much .of the sternness had passed, met him with words of 
kindness and affection, such as the young nobleman had not 
heard for years. What touched Lord Francis more than all, 
ho’wever, was, that the Earl for a time forgot himself to think 
of lum. “ Francis, you look ill,” he said ; “ worn, haggard, 
over-fatigued.” 

“ ’Tis notliing, ’tis nothing, my dear father,” he replied ; 

“ a little too much hard riding, and little rest or food. Som^, 
meat and wane, and an hour or two's rest will make me quite ' 
W’ell again ; but now let us speak at once of more important 
matters ; ” and drawing the Earl into the window, he told 
him all that had happened. 

“ It is evident,” he said, in conclusion, “ that ITciirietta 
Oom])ton has not this letter, and never has seen it. Whether 
my con sin in his carelessness has put it in some secure place, 
and forgotten where, or whether it has fallen into the hands 
oi* some servant who has, perhaps, destroyed it, and certainly 
could not understand the import even if he could read it, I 
cannot tell ; but it was the last advice of Lord llusscll that 
you should fly till this storm has blown over.'” 

The Earl w^as a good deal moved ; his lip quivered aud his 
eye thoughtfully sought the ground; but he answered at 
length, “ No, I wdll not fly — at least not yet. I will pursue 
my course to London. Eoldness may, perhaps, disarm sus- 
picion. Jn London, too, there will be belter means of leav- 
ing the country, should need be, than here at a distance from 
any large sea-port. If I were to try to reach one direct, and 
were to be arrested on the way, the very act would be con- 
strued into acknowdedgment of guilt ; W'hereas, by going to 
London to face all accusers, I shall gain a presumption in my 
own favour, and not, I think, diminish the chance of escape 
should it prove necessary.” 

The different sides of the question were discussed for some J 
time ; but it was Anally agreed that the whole party ehonid :■ 
remain at Eord that night, and set out soon after daybreak j 
for the capital. . j 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There are some lines by Sir Walter Scott, in the introduc- 
tion, I think, to one of the cantos of the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
vhich are never to be forgpttcn. To quote any part would 
be vain, for the whole introduction forms a separate poem, 
equalled in beauty by few in the language ; but the poet 
therein paints and contrasts the elfcets of dawn in many 
places upon many persons, and under many different circum- 
stances. Though not professing in anything to imitate that 
great good man, I must here, to a certain degree, follow his 
course, and give an account of the state and condition of 
several of the different personages of this talc at the dawn of 
day on the 27th of June, 1083, the morning after the arrc&t 
of Lord liussclL 

Clear and bright, the sky w'^as only flecked here and there 
, with thin clouds, like the mottled feathers on a bird's breast; 
but the early ray, which touched them with pale i>ink, poured 
through the narrow streets of the city in which the smoke of 
the preceding day still lingered with a dim yellow light. 
Amidst the agitated ocean of human beings, whovsc hearts are 
the waves of the great sea of life, the dawn in many instances 
came to herald pain and grief, labour ami anxiety. But it 
found the eyes of Lady llussell awake and watchful; nor 
had they been closed during the w'holc night. By her side, 
in the library of that home so lately the abode of peace and 
}oy, sat a man of a mild but energetic countenance, in a 
clerical habit, whom she called by the name of Tillotson. On 
the opposite side of the table, with books and papers before 
them, appeared two keen and sagacious-looking men, who 
from time to time cited some sage maxim of law, or read and 
commented upon one of the statutes in a book that lay open 
between them. A paper had just been written, in which 
were put down all the points of Lord ll\isseirs case, as far as 
they were then known, and the laws affecting them ; and 
after it had been read aloud, Lady Russell demanded, “ Then, 
is it your opinion, gentlemen, that if, as I have said, this pre- 
tended conspiracy for an insurrection was merely talk, and 
proceeded to no act towards rebellion, the statute will not 
touch my lord?” 

“Undoubtedly, madam, such is the law of the land,” re- 
plied, one of the lawyers ; “ some overt act must be proved 
by dbe unimpeachable testimony of two witnesses; this is 
cfearlv laid down by a statute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
^ the Third and by that of Queen Mary. It has been held, 
I indeed, and was acted upon in the case of Lord Stafford, that 
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the two witnesses are not to be required to prove the 
overt act, but tliat proving two separate overt acts of the same 
treason is within the intent and meaning of the law. It is to 
be regretted that this interpretation has been admitted;, as 
loose interf>rctations arc alwajs most dangerous, especiallj in 
regard to cajdtal offences.’* 

“ liut still some overt act is necessary,” rejoined Lady 
Kussell, to bring the case within the statutes against high 
treason — is it not so ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the lawyer. 

“ Then I am satisfied,” snid the lady, sinking back in her 
chair with a look of exhaustion ; “ for I am sure there has 
been none committed. — It was all talk. — I shall sleep now.” 

“ Indeed, you need it, dear lady,” said Tillotson ; “ and we 
had better take our leave.” 

“Do not forget, then, my reverend friend,” said LadyKus- 
sell, rising, “ all tliat you have so kindly undertaken. Surely' 
they will not reliise a wile the right to see and comfort h^ 
husband.” • 

“ I trust not,” ans>vered Tillotson ; “ but yet we must not 
he too sanguine, for uncontrolled power is only safe in the 
band of Oiniiiscience. Yet I do not think the King is a harsh 
man, although more inexorable than many people imagine. 
1 too will go and lie down for a while, and then, as soon as 
the doors are opened at White Hall, I will i>roceed at one© to 
see what can he done.” 

“ Thanks, many thanks to all of you, gentlemen,” said the 
lady, and retired to rest. 

The same morning light which found Lady Kussell thus 
busily employed seeking her husband’s justification, shone 
into a small room on the second floor of a house not far from 
Lombard -street, where two persons were seated at table, with 
a small lamp between them, some viands, and a flask of wine. 
The rays of the rising morning, though softened in their 
brightness by the dim and heavy atmosphere of the city, still 
contrasted almost painfully with the coarse yellow glare of 
the lamp, and made the features of Sir William Ellerton look 
more care-worn than they really were. Nevertheless, there 
was no little anxiety in his countenance ; and as the clocks 
of the neighbouring churches struck the hour of three, he 
said to his companion, Dick Myrtle, with a look of hesitation, 

Even now, my good friend, notwithstanding all the trouble 
you have taken and the generous kindness you have shown) 
I doubt whether 1 ought to go.” 

“You are to judge, Sir William,” said Dick; “my only 
object was to provide you the means, if it pleased you to take 
advantage of them, . I owe you that, and a great deal morei 
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Sir William. But what is it that mak^s you doubt ? It is a 
bad thing to doubt, and seldom does good in any case. 1 
have seetn a hen run over by a broad-wheeled waggon, because 
doubted which side of the road she would go.” 

“ The news you brought me yourself last night, Richard, 
makes me doubt,” replied »Sir William Ellerton. “ It is, in 
truth, very unfortunate that you could not see Gertrude 
either yesterday or the night before ; but it is not parental 
fondness alone which makes me hesitate. I doubt that I am 
doing my duty, in leaving her unprotected here, when the 
arrest of Lord Russell, and the cliarges against him, must 
leave his own fate and the condition of his family unsettled 
and precarious.” 

“ If Lady Jtussell is what I have alwa3'3 heard,” answered 
Dick Myrtle, “ she will take good care of Mistress Gertrude, 
1 am quite sure.” 

Of that I have no doubt, if she have the means,” replied 
Gertrude’s father; “but no one can tell in these days, how 
far perseciftion may be carried. Kemembcr to w^hat a ter- 
lible length the consequences of high treason extend in rc- 
•gard to ^ the family of the criminal. Latly Rusbcll herself 
may need a home, instead of being able to afford it to an- 
other. Besides; my good fi icnd, I am not half satisfied as 
to the nature of the intimation wc have received. It was 
dark and mysterious, and might be intended to mislead rather 
than to guide.” ^ 

“ Of one thing you cannot doubt,” answered Dick Myrtle, 
“ that your pardon has not been obtained ; and as to the hint 
to fly, I think it was given by one very well acquainted nuth 
what is taking place. The gentleman himself I never saw 
before, and onty know that he Avas a good-looking man, scem- 
ingly exceedingly Sick and weak ; for he Avas as white as my 
.«hirt, and was leaning heavily against the door-post of the 
house when I came out, after talking to Shepherd's maid. 
He ^ must have known me .too, for he spoke to me directly, 
ftnd'^told me to advise Master Fenwick to get beyond sea 
' #$^11 as fast as possible. Then, too, the man who was with 
; — or who AA^as standing near, at all events — was, 1 am 

^Uite sure, a servant of Lord Howard of Escriek’s, and every 
one says that he is a comrade of my Lord Russell's in this 
^ly belief is, that the gentleman came from South- 
ampton Place. But, hoAvever that may be, there is no time 
much consideration. The tide, they told me, would serve 
atibur, and in five minutes after, the ship -will be. dropping 
down the river.” * 

l^r >yil:liam Ellerton mused for an instant, and then sbok- 
t ' jfag bis head, he said, “ Not likely, 1 think, that he came &om 
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Southampton Place. Lord Russell was then at liberty. Ge:r- 
trude would have come herself and not trusted such a mes- 
sage to a stranger — but there is some one knocking at the 
door below, I think.” . # 

“ The man for the baggage,” said Dick Myrtle ; “I will go 
dowm and let him in.” , 

A minute or two after, steps were heard coming up stairs, 
and Dick Myrtle re-entered the room with a man roughly 
clad in the dress of a sailor of those days, but not that of the 
lowest class. * “ 

“ That is the gentleman who is going,” said Dick Myrtle, 
pointing to Sir William Ellerton, “ as you wish tOtJspeak with 
him 3 ^ourself ; but make haste, for there is no time to be ktet, 

I SU})pOSC.” 

“ TJiat depends upon a thing or two,” answered the sailor; 
and then turning to Sir William Ellerton,. he proceeded, 

“ You sec, sir, the case is this; our master has sent nie up 
to tell you, that if you arc one of those who have been pro*-'s 
claimed, you had hotter stay where you are; for .we hwlifse ' 
found out that every ship which goes down the river 
overhauled three times, and searched from stem to !^rn, 
once here, once at Gravesend, and once at the river’s laouth ^ 
so that there is no hope of gettiitg any one over quietly. 
You must do as you like, but the master says you had better . 
not come if you arc not quite sure ; and he had a greet deal 
rather you did not, for the ship might he detained Heaven 
knows how long, if any of these gentry were found on board! ; 
He has sent you back the money, if you would like to stay.” j 
“ Tliis decides the qiicstion, llichard,” said Sir William 
Ellerton, looking up to Dick Myrtle ; “ I will not go.” 

“ Then here is the money,” said the man ; “ it is a pret^ 1 
lot of stuff to part with, but better thal thau be seized ; ” and| 
he laid doAvn a bag upon the table. | 

At the ^amc hour, and by the same faint light of momin^,^ 
a servant passed along a small but wTll-arranged and beauti-j 
fully-furnished suite of apartments, and entering one of the^ 
further rooms drew quietly back the curtains of a large hrOr! 
caded bed. ^ sj 

It is three o’clock, Sir Frederick,” he said, and the 
is up.” 

Have the mtn gone down tp the river side?” demanded 
Sir Frederick Bellingham, in a ikint and feeble tone. " 

“Yes, sir, they have been gone nearly an hour,” replied 
liis videt Beacher ; but I iMiuc you had better not get 
sir, you seem so weak.” 

“Yes I will,” replied Sir Frederick Beltingham, “ 1 1^|| 
Lord Howard to be here at four — see that you hdVe hreakf^ 9 



rdady;” and he proceeded to dress himself. Twice during 
that operation, however, he had recourse to a small bottle of 
Cordial drops, which seemed to revive him for the time, 
though the effect lasted not long. His toilet occupied nearly 
%n hour ; and though when he first fose, nothing could be 
more haggard than his appearance, yet when his w^ound had 
been dressed, and he himscff had been tricked out with all 
the superfluous ornaments of the da)’', selected from heaps of 
ribbons, and silks, and velvets, and: laced cravats, ivith the 
beard close shaved, and a slight touch of rouge delicately 
spread, upon the check, to take away from the intense pale- 
ness of the bloodless face, there did not appear so much diffe- 
rence between the Sir Frederick Beltingham of that morning 
and him of a fortnight before. 

“JNow, quiok ! see for breakfast,” he said, as soon as all 
was complete ; “I am never half alive till I have had it. I 
shall not wait for Lord Howard.” 

‘*1 hear him coming np, sir,” repeated the man; and, by 
the time the knight had reached the adjoining room, his wor- 
i thy comrade was entering the one be 3 mnd. 
k , The expression of Lord Howard’s face was but sliglitly dif- 
^ feTent from that which it usually bore. It had always been 
J of a bitter cynical cast, and it was so still. 11c liad always l)ad 
; an averted wandering glance, and that was not absent now. 
^ But still there was a little difference, which, to so marking an 
^ eye as that of Sir Frederick Beltingham, sho^ved that all 
within was less at case than usual. 

“ Well, Beltingham,” he said, “ what is the matter now, 

' that you rouse one at such unseasonable hours? I could 
^ hardly believe my senses when I received your message ; and 

I in the surprise of the moment, 1 had accepted, I went to- 
. at nine to be u]) in time. I should have thought alter 
h copious blood-letting, as you have lately had, it seems, 

L would have been fonder of your bed,” 

' Oh blood-letting does no harm in spring,” said Bclting- 
1 ; “ especially \^en w^e calculate upon bleeding the sur- 
n in turn. But 1 asked you to breakfast at this hour to 
c over all our friends.” 

^ We might do that by daylight as well as by twilight,” 
wered Lord How'ard ; ‘‘ but as it is your whim, and we are 
e, whairncws of all our friends? Do you know anything 
them ? Mine are principally in the Tower, or in Newgate, 
nk Heaven!” 

‘ Ob, yes, I know all about every one,” replied Beltingham ; 
; is the only thing worth knowing ; for the follies of our 
nds are the only amusement left us. You know what has 
pme of Alcester?” 
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*‘Not I,” said Lord Howard, with an indifferent air ; “he 
is entertaining himself, I suppose, with the blue-eyed cottage 
maid, and diversifying love by setting the gay coquette of the 
village and that stern recluse of his, Henrietta Compton, by 
the ears together.” 

“Notliing of the kind,” ans\ifered Beltingham; “he is 
lying ill of a fever at a road-side inn, called the Packhorse, 
near Islington. He caught this sickness by riding to and fro 
between Mai wood and London half-a-dozen times, without 
rest or food, I believe. Ho had business of fearful moment 
in hand it would seem, and I could not help thinliiiig your 
lordship must know something of it.” 

Lord Ilow'ard shied away from the subject like a skittish 
horse. “ I never heard he was ill till this moment, upon my 
life and honour!” he replied; and he was not a little 
that tho entrance of the servants with the morning 
interrupted the conversation for a few minutes. Sir Frederick 
did not give him any long repose, however, asking the moment 
nfter, “ I)o you know the Karl of Virepont, my good lord?” 

“ But slightly,’ replied Lord Ilovrard ; “we do bow when 
vre meet, hut that is all,” 

“Droll !” said Beltingham, dryly. Lord Howard made no 
answer, but bit his li]j, and proceeded \^ith his brealifast in 
silence, till the servants had quitted the room, then, turning 
to his host, he said, in a sharp and bitter tone, “ "VVliat is all 
this, Beltingham ? You arc aiming at something, let me hear 
what it is.” 

Bcltinghain mused for a moment with his cold unpleasant 
look, and then replied, “ I am aiming at something, my good 
lord, and as I need your help, I think I must trust you^ 
especially as I can make it your interest, I tliink, to go with 
me in this matter.” 

“ Oh I no plots or conspiracies for me,” cried the other ; 
“ they are dangerous matters, I will have nought to do with 
them!” 

“ I know your great abhorrence of all such things,” replied 
Beltingham, with a sneer upon his lip ; “ you have avoided 
them all your life, and more particularly within the last 
twelve months. However, this is a private matter. You 
must know I am about to reform and get married.” 

“ I give you joy !” exclaimed Howard, with a laugh ; “ we 
will drink your health to-night at the Salutation ; but what 
have I to do Avith your matrimonial freak, my good friend?” 

“Listen, and you shall hear,” said Beltingham; “you 
know Sir William Ellerton, I think.” 

“ I did know him,” answered Lord Howard ; “ but where 
be is, or what he is doing, 1 am ignorant. People said that 

: . 20 
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old Virepont cut his throat, and buried him in a corner of his 
own park ; hut that is not true.” > 

“Entirely fabulous,” replied the other; “but you may 
have heard that 1 once had a certain sort of liking for his 
daughter.” 

“ Yes, J remember. Ue kicked you out of his house," 
said lx>rd Howard. 

“ 1 have forgiven him,” answered Beltingham. “ Like the 
pope, I have made him perform penance, and now grant him 
absolution. 1 intend to marry bis daughter, and make her an 
oxcelb^nt husband.” i 

“The devil j^ou do!” exclaimed his noble companion: 
*‘why, Beltingham, my friend, T thought you were as poor as 
a starved rat, or as myself, and that you would think of no less 
a fortune tlian a royal mistress, or the daughter of a rich 
cheesemonger.” 

“ I am, I think, tolerably well to do,” replied tlie knight, 
looking complacently at his rich furniture; “but, never- 
theless, a large fortune will not conic amiss. Now, I 
' know that you are poor. Pray^ Js the Salisbury estate mort- 
gaged?’’ 

' “To the window-sills,” answered Lord Howard, within, 

laugh. 

“Then a sum of ten thousand pounds would not come 
amiss,” said Beltingham ; “ now, my good lord, I have only 
to say, that if, with your aid and assistance, I am enabled to 
marry Gertrude Eilerton, you shall have my hand for the 
. .money out of her portion.” 

“ In Heaven’s name I where is her portion to come from ?” 
asked Lord Howard, with an unpleasant smile ; “ her father 
an outlaw beyond sea, estates cleverly conveyed by grant 
of the Crown to bis most disinterested cousin of Virepont. his 
lady living upon a beggarly pension from the Court of France, 
and the young lady hersefi^ ” 

“ No other than the bhie-eycd maid of the cottage,” replied 
Beltingham, interrupting him ; “ but, nevertheless, no less 
heiress to the wlKple Eilerton estates of full fifteen thousand 
sterling pounds per annum.” 

“ Impossible ! ” exclaimed Lord Howard ; “ why, the Earl 
has been in possession full three years.” 

“ He has,” aus^rered Beltingham ; “ but he was in posses- 
sion too soon, and there lies the fault. This lord is an im- 
pietient man. He hurried all things forward far too fast. 

; There are no less than three fatal fiaws in the grant, and it , 

f 'ves him no more*title than a sheet of white paper. 

states Sir William Eilerton to be an outlaw, who hai' not 
i^me in withm the twelve months to take his trial according 
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to due form of law, and the grant is dated but eleven moathi^ , 
after the proclamation ; next, it states that there is no heir of ’ 
entail, now the estate is strictly entailed both in the male and . 
female line ; and lastly, the whole estate is wrongly described. 
Besides, I have a strong suspicion that, before Sir William 
fled, he executed a formal transfer of the wdiole estate to his 
daughter out of kindred love and aifection. Thus, then, my 
good lord, the bluc-e3^ed maid of the cottage is a great heiress, 
and well vrorth the attentions of so humble an individual as 
your most obedient servant.” 

“ But the question is, whether those attentions will be yety 
acceptable,” rejoined Lord Howard ; “ of that I may have my 
doubts, Beltinghani.” 

“Not more potent ones than mine, iiu|^ear lord,” replied ^ 
the knight ; “ and it is to render m3' plP^ions acceptable, I 
would fain request your assistance.” 

“What, 1 am to be the mediator!” cried Lord Howard.. 

“ Good faith ! but methinks if I were un wived, I would x)lead v 
my own cause.” 

“ No one 1 know would do so more readil3’', if not mor^ I 
successful I3',” replied Beltingham, with one of his bitt^'^' 
sneers ; “ Lut ^’ou might find ditiiculties in 3'our way whi^ 
you did not calciilate upon. you know not w here she 

IS ; and 8econdl3’, you have no ^^^d upon her, while I have. 
Thus stands the afl'air. The lady is in London, anxiously 
seeking for her father’s pardon, moving even political enemies 
to seek it. Let me proceed — and take some more of that 
chocolate, the only good thing that ever came out of Por- 
tugal. — Her father is in England — in njy hands — in my power. 
My staunch beagle Beacher has tracked him out from place 
to place, leaving me nought to do but put him on the scent. 
However, I say he is now in my hands — liis life at my dis- 
posal.” 

“ Not quite,” said Lord How’ard ; “ he may easily get par- 
doned, 3'ou know ; and the Tory star is in the -ascendant.” 

“Well, w'e w’ill suppose it is as I say,” rejoined Sir 
Frederick Beltingham. “ I, like all gay 3’ouiig men, was rash. 

1 tried the game which I am now going to play over again, 
when 1 had not such good cards in my hand, and lost. Now 
1 will win by all that I hold dear. 1 have my hold upon him : 
he is by this time as close a prisoner in my hands as if he 
were in New'gate. Methinks 1 can so gather horrors round 
him, that he will not refuse to give his daughter’s hand to me, 
to save his own life ; and your part must be, my dear lord, if ; 
von will befriend me, and love ten thousand pounds, to take a 
letter from him to his daughter, beseeching her to give her ' 
fair hand to the man who has her father’s existence at hts 
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disposal, and using all those arguments which your fancy may 
suggest." 

“ You will hardly persuade her that such is the case," 
answered Lord Howard, dr 3 dy, “ nor him either." 

“ Why not V " demanded Beltingham, fiercely. “ You think 
he will trust to royal clemency and justice, and such idle stuff. 
He knows right well, that, at this Court of England, human 
life is set every day upon a die. The favour of a mistress — 
an old grudge — a wealthy and powerful enemy — a popular 
outcry turns the scale ; and 1 can show that by the very pre- 
cautions he has taken, by the very oversights wdiich others 
have committed, the whole interests of the Earl of Virepont 
«:e engaged to bar the way between him and pardon. Will 
you do it, Escrick ? " 

Lord Howard burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, and, 
after taking breath, replied, “ No, Beltingham, I will not. 
Now, I will tell you why. Because your whole scheme is 
vain. Her father’s pardon passed the great seal three days 
ago. I would have told you so before, if you had not inter- 
!rupted me. — Nay, do not look so utterly undone ! Even 
Bmtingharas will reckon their game before it is won ; " and 
i^ain he burst into a lit of laughter. 

For a cunning man and a vain man to expose his whole 
schemes, only to find that thejr arc as idle as the empty air ; 
for a proud man to be made the laughing-stock of one whom 
he despised, was not to be borne. Sir Frederick Beltingham 
ground his teeth. “ Hark ye. Lord Howard of Escrick,” he 
said, “ keep your laughter for the court, where you wnll soon 
be tried ; or the scaffold, where j^ou will soon be executed. 
Do not suppose 3 ^ou are so shrewd as to have escaped suspicion, 
or so good a judge of men as to have chosen those who will 
not betray j^ou. I tell you, all j^ou have done is as well known 
to the Court, as if thejr had been watching you with a per- 
spective glass. Your whole plot is discovered from the 
beginning to the end, and you wrill grin more constantly when 
your head is on a pole." 

• “A plot!" cried Lord Howard, growing grave instantly. 
“I take God to witness, I know of no plot in the world. 
You are talking at random, Beltingham, because the Court 
has chosen to arrest half a dozen people upon an imaginary 
conspiracy, in order to frighten one party and raise the 
enthusiasm of another." 

• “ Of the half dozen arrested," replied Sir Frederick Bel* 
tingham, not one will escape the axe, most noble lord, aa 
you will soon see; and though your neck be none of the 
th^est, 1 rath^ suspect that it will find great difficulty in 
iPwiiig your head in conjunction with your shoulders."' 
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^^Then my bead must take care of itself,'’ answered 
Howard ; “ but I take Heaven to witness, and may all curses 
pursue me, if I know of any plot on earth I ” 

“ Your head, my noble lord, has not proved a very good 
one as yet,” said Sir Frederick Beltingham, “ or it would nave 
prevented you from going dowb and communicating all your 
plans to such a blabbing boy as Alcester. Ho you suppose 
that I am unaware of any particular?” 

Lord Howard kept silence for a moment or two, and only 
broke it to give vent to fresh assertions — confirmed by many 
a blasphemous imprecation — that there was no plot within 
his cognizance. 

Sir Frederick Beltingham laughed low and bitterly, and re- 
plied, “ Take my advice, my lord ; see that your head not 
only takes care of itself, but of the rest of your body. Yon 
have not been so long intimate with Colonel Sydney for 
nothing ; and the vengeance that has been hanging over his 
head Avill reach you too, as you w'ill find in a^few days to your 
cost. You know whether Sydney’s life is more valuable 
to you than your own, and you can act accordingly.” 

“ I do not understand w’hat you mean,” said Lord Howard, 
with a degree of agitation he could not conceal. Speak 
plain, Beltingham, speak plain, if you would have me benefit 
by your advice.” 

“ I know not howto speak plainer,” answered Sir Frederick 
Beltingham ; “ you know well there is but one means of 
meriting the favour of a Court when one has lost it— ^ne 
means of atoning for rebellion when it can be clearly proved, 
— submission — i>hiin confession. 1 don’t wish to give you advice 
of any kind ; you must see by your owm light. All I know 
is, that if 1, lilse a fool, had been betrayed into any intrigues 
against the Government, by ill-designing and disaffected men, 
and found that they were arrested, and I myself in danger, ^^my 
first care should be of my owm skin ; and I should let tlxoso 
who misled me shift for themselves.” 

Lord Howard leaned his head upon his hand and mused. 
The advice he received Avas by no means unpalatable to him. 
Without principle, ^vithout honour,. corrupt in morals, nearly 
ruined in Ibrtune, without attachments, gratitude, sincerity^, 
or affection, tlygre were few impediments to his pursuing the 
course suggested, except a repugnance to speaking the truth, 
and a timid hesitation in regard to increasing the dangers of 
his owm situation by acknowledging his offences. Such is 
just the-man, w>^hen he finds he can no longer escape, to en- 
deavour to enhance the value of his confessions, by tranr 
scending the truth in his testimony against others. It is ren- 
dered perfectly clear, by the statements of all the prisonei;&. 
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imd the informers also — if there be any truth at all in the 
story of tlie Rye- house Plot — that Lord Howard of Escrick 
VftLS more guilty than any of those who suffered ; that he was 
cognisant of, and a party to, the design of murdering the 
King and tlie Duke of York; that he in no degree opposed 
the adoption of the most atro*cioiis means for accomplishing 
the object in view ; and there is, moreover, every reason 
to believe that, in his testimony at the trials, he purchased his 
own safety by perjury against the prisoners. He affected, 
indeed, a reluctance, to compromise persons he called his 
friends, though they had long before repudiated the name, 
and nearly banished liim from their society ; and this assumed 
tinwillingncss has even imposed upon very acute historians. 
"But any one who reads his narrative, as delivered to the 
OounciJ and published by authority, will perceive the consum- 
mate art and cunning with which he endeavours to soften 
the odious features of his trcachcr3^ The whole composition 
lies under the suspicion of falsehood from the very opposite 
impression which it, talvcn by itself, would give of the cha- 
racter of the man, to that w’hich is afforded by the concurrent 
testimony of all contemporaries. It shows him humble and 
gentle ; wdiereas he is known to have been harsh, hitter, and 
arrogant. There is an affectation of candour and clear sin- 
cerity, when so double and so false was his character, that 
the King himpelf declared he w'otild not hang the worst dog 
he had upon his evidence. 

The w^ords of Sir Frederick Beltingham suggested to, him a 
course of conduct, through all the details of w^hich his mind 
ran with great rapidity. To give himself up, to disclose all 
he knew, to betray the secrets which had been confided 
to him, and to bring those who had unwillingly associated 
with him to death for his own security, was the first project ; 
but then, when he recollected that the great men, whom ft 
was evident that the Court desired to strike, had never com- 
mitted anything within his k^iowdedge which could ])ut them 
in danger of high treason, and that he himself, besides taking 
part in their consultations, had participated in all the criming 
'llesigns of inferior persons, with regard to whose treason 
^re opuld be no doubt, he saw more danger than safety in 
the project, and hesitated at the act, not from its baseness, 
but its peril. A little farther consideration showed bis 
cunning mind that some economy of .character, without any 
greater risk, would ensue from running his chance of being 
arrested and making his confession afterwards. Less ob- 
noxious to the Court than Russell, Sydney, or Hampden, ^ 
reason of his political insignificance and his moral degradation, 
it mote likely t&at he could obtain. pardon fior his 
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offences when the cro^^7l lawyers had discovered that l^eir . 
case against more eminent persons would fail unless supported ' 
by his evidence^ than at a moment when the first impression 
of a plot was strongs and excited imagination made men be- 
lieve that proof would be easy. Nevertheless, he shrank 
from the very thought of the dangers, on every side, and was 
anxious, if possible, to escape without running any further 
risk. 

"While he thus meditated, the servant, Ileacher, entered the 
room, and spoke for several minutes to Sir Freiltrick Bel- 
tingliain, who seemed considerably irritated by the tidings 
he heard, llis face worked, his lips became pale, his hand 
clasped the table-cloth, and he muttered twice, loud enough 
to be heard, “ Can he liavc escaped me ? ” 

Lord Howard could not resist his bitter spirit, even at a 
moment when he was moved by anxious apprehensions for 
himself, and he replied aloud, “ What signifies, Ikdiingham, 
wdicther he has escaped you, when his estate has cortainly 
slipped through your lingers?” . . 

Jlcltingijam was instantly himself again. Your lordship ; 
is kind,” lie said, “ to remind me of the fact. Leave us, 
Beadier ; it matters not. W hat were wc talking of, Jiscrick? 
Oh, your })robable execution. L am going to see the king to- 
day, and lay my humble homage at his feet. Shall T tell him 
anything for 3 'OU — Iww gay you are ? and how glad you will 
be to serve Ins Majesty il lie will grant you a free pardon and 
a lair pension ? ” 

“No, 1 think not,” replied Howard, in a sneering tone^ 
“he would not believe you; your character and mine are 
too w’cll know'll.” 

“ And yet,” continued Beltlngham, “ I think he ivould not 
scruple to give both pardon and pension to any one whose 
testimony would bring Sydney’s head to the block.” 

“Why Sydney’s more than Russell’s ?” asked Lord 
Howard. 

“ Both were better^than either,” answered his companion ; 

“ but Sydney’s best, because, in the degrees of comparison he 
is the worse. The king hates Sunderland much, because he 
is an exclusionist ; he hates Russell more, because he is 
a limited monarchy man ; he hates Sydney most, because he 
is a rc^biican. He who slanders the one will please him 
well; he who informs against the other will please him 
better; he who convicts the third will please him best.” 

“ But, 'unfortunately, I can do neither one nor the other,’* 
eaid Howard, with an indifferent air ; “ as 1 know nothing, so 
ma 1 tell nothing*” 

“That is unfortunate,” answered BeUingham; 
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whither away now, my good lord? Are you looking for 
your gloves? There they lie.” 

I am away to Tolibury,” replied Howard ; “ metliinks 
the country will be quieter than the town. Good-day, Bel- 
tinghara ; T shall not come in again for a month.” 

“ Good-day, then ; and the peace and quiet of a country 
’fequirc attend you,” said BcltingWn ; but the moment he was 
gone he added, with a sneer, the simple word “Tolibury!” 
and tliat night Sir Leoline Jenkins received a note, informing 
him that the Lord Howard of Escrick was to be found at his 
house at Knightsbridge. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

iTiiE hour was somewhat late of the evening, and the day had 
been cloudy and dark, when a hackney coach stopped opposite 
the gates of the Tower of London. Tn ten minutes more 
those gates would Lave been closed for the night; but they 
had not yet shut out the world from the lone hearts of the 
prisoners. Out of the coach got a young woman, plainly 
dressed in the garb of an ordinary female servant, with 
a large and ap])arently heavy basket on her arm, and walking 
through the outer gates she passed the drawbridge and the 
sutler’s house, and then paused and looked about her. No 
one had offered to stop or speak to her hitherto ; but now, 
seeing her look strange, as if sbe knew not where to turn, one 
of the stout warders walked up, and asked her in no unkindly 
tone, “ Who or what arc you looking for, my pretty girl ?” 

Well, indeed, might lie call her so, for a prettier face 
or figure could hardly be seen. The girl immediately re- 
plied, “I am looking for my Lord Russell’s servant, sir. The 
cook has sent these things, 'which he knows my lord likes for 
supper. Can you tell me Avhere I can find Master Taunton? ” 

“ I Avill give him the basket, my pretty maid,” said the 
warder ; “ let me have it, and 1 ^vill take care of it.” 

“ No, no, that will not do,” replied the girl, in a gay tone; 
“ cook told me to give it into no hands but Master Taunton's 
own.” 

“ And why so ?” demanded her companion ; “ there must 
have been some reason.” 

“ Ay, so there was,” answered the girl ; “ he said if I gave 
it to any one but him, the stout warders would eat it all up 
themselves, for they know a good thing better than these 
lords.” 

The "warder laughed loud, but replied, “Well, come along 
sweet one, I will show you your way ; but yon may not get in 
so eaajfe as you fancy, for if they have locked the doors, 
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Master Taunton is most like locked in with his lord, and wmi’t 
be out till the morning.” 

“ Oh, dear, that is a pity,” said the girl, “ the things will all 
be spoiled. 1 will knock at his door till he opens it.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” cried the warder, “ that is good. If every 
one of his fingers was a key, hfe could not open it ; but if we 
make haste w'e shall be in time;” and hurrying on, they 
passed through several courts and passages, and then entering 
the interior of the building, mounted a handsome flight 
of steps. As they reached the top, where a passage pre- 
sented itself, they heard steps, and people talking, and in the 
faint light saw two figures advancing towards them. “ The 
deputy and a turnkey,” said the warder, in a low tone ; “ I 
must ask his leave for you.” 

The man in front had a mild and gentleman -like exterior, 
and was handsomely dressed, while the person who followed, 
carrying a large bundle of heavy keys in his hand, was a 
short, stout, rej)ulsive-looking fellow, 'with a bowed knee, and 
somewhat of a limp in his gait. 

“ If you please, sir,” said the warder, here is the Lord 
Russell’s kitchen maid, who has been sent by the cook with 
some things she is to give into his servant’s own hands. May 
she have admission?” • 

“ Certainly,” replied the deputy, eyeing the girl, “ the 
order was to" let him have the benefit of his servant;” and 
then he added, with a laugh, “it did not say male or female*’* 

“ But the door’s locked, sir,” said the man behind. 

“ That does not matter,” replied the deputy. “ It is but a 
step to open it again ; and it is a little before the hour. Look 
and sec what is in the basket, 'W'arder. No papers must pass 
before my lord has been examined again. There, take it to 
that window.” 

The warder took the basket from the girl’s unresisting 
hand, and carried it to the light, while she, in a low, sweet 
tongue, informed the deputy that it contained two cold fowls^ 
a stump pie, some crystal jelly, and salad stuff. 

“ Very well, my good girl,” replied the officer, “ we will 
soon see ;* but for my part, if I were to choose a pretty 
chicken, it would be the one outside of the basket instead 
of either of those within.” 

As he spoke, the warder, who had been carefully looking 
over the contents, said, “ It is all right, sir ; nothing but 
provender ; and I wish my lord would ask me to supper.” ^ 

“ There^ Missal, go on with her and open the door,” said 
the deputy, speaking to the turnkey; “but you must not 
stay, pretty face.” 

“ Only till I’ve got my basket back,” replied the girL 





How long have you been in the Lord Kussell’s house- 
hold?” inquired the deputy, as if willing to prolong the 
conversation. 

“ Just a fortnight come Friday,” was the answer. 

.‘‘Would you like to come and live in the Tower?” he 
asked again. 

** Not for all thewoidd!” cried the girl, with a shudder; 
and tlic deputy laughing, walked on, telling the warder to 
come with him. 

The turnkey looked at the girl, and grumbled something 
about people giving so much trouble ; but he did not venture 
to disobey his orders, and limped on to a door at tlie end of 
the passage, where he drew one heavy bolt, and after some 
clattering of' keys turned the lock. “ Here, Mr. Taunton,” 
he said, putting in his head, “here’s a young woman brought 
something for my lord’s supper.” 

As he held the door open, the girl walked in, and found 
herself in a small ante-room, containing a truckle bed and a 
chair, and a lamp already lighted. Taunton, Lord Kiissell’s 
servant, was seated near the small window looking west ; but 
the moment the door opened lie rose, and gazed liaid at the 
unexpected visitor. 

“ Here, ]\Ir. Taunton,” said the girl, “ the cook has sent 
these things to my lord. There are two fov\ls, a stump pie, 
some crystal jelly, and some salad stuff. Will you take them 
but, and let me have the basket ? I am sure 1 am tired to 
death carrying it with them in.” 

“ Why, I have got no dishes, my dear,” said Taunton, ad- 
vancing, and taking the basket from her. 

“ There, there,” cried the turnkey, “ leave the basket and 
all.” 

“ That I won’t,” answered the girl ; “ I must have my 
basket hack, I won’t go without it.” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Master Missal,” said Taunton, “ you’d 
do me a very great favour if you’d just send a boy down to 

f et some plates, and dishes, and knives, and forks. You 
now my lord can’t eat off a hare board, and with his fingers. 

I’ll give half a crown for the trouble.” 

“ There ’s no boy to send,” replied the turnkey, mollified • 
by the name of a half-crown ; “ but I’ll go myself. I would 
do anything in reason for the good lord ; but the door must 
be lo^ed, and she must wait till I come back.” 

“ Oh, very \reli,” said Taunton, gaily ; “ it is not the first 
time Betty and I have spent half an hour together, and 1 
don’t object, if she docs not.” 

“ Oh, no, Master Taunton,” answered the girl ; but, with- 
out waiting to hear further, the turnkey closed the door and 





locked it. Taunton sprang toward it, and put his ear to the 
keyhole; but the turnkey’s heavy stumping step was heard 
as he retireci, and Gertrude Ellerton laying her hand upon 
the man’s arm, sai(i^ln a low tone, “ Quick, Master Taunton, 
open the basket. There is a note for your lord, concealed in 
one of those fowls. Give it him, and see if there be any 
message in return.” 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times, madam,” said the man, 
“for speaking to you so disrespectfully just now ; but ” 

“ You were quite right,” answered Gertrude ; “ but look 
for the note, and take it lo your lord.” 

“ Here it is I” exclaimed Taunton, after a moment’s exami- 
nation. “ Oh, madam, this is veiy kind oi you to my noble 
master.” 

“ Quick, quick,” cried Gertrude, “ take it to him. Has 
he a light?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the servant, and hurried away, while 
Gertrude sank into the ch:»ir, and rested li^r head u])on her 
hand, overpowered with agitation. She heard a fevr words 
spoken in the next room, and then a short pause. The 
moment after, the door of the inner chamber opened again, 
and Lord Hussell came out with a quick step. 

“Ah, (iertriidc, my dear child, this is very kind of you,” 
he said, mjicli moved, “loo kind, too kind. You might ex- 
pose yourself to great discomfort. Tell the best and deare&^ 
wife in the ivorld, that 1 am well and quite composed; equal 
to anytliing tliat may occur. Her presence, when she can 
obtain permission, will be of infinite comfort to me ; indeed, 
the greatest afror God’s grace. Bless her for me, and also 
my dear eliildren. Then tell her, as to the postscriptum of 
her note, to send to the nolde gentleman she wots of, and say 
to his Grace, that although I thank him much, and am much 
bound to him, yet if I needs must die, it would be no comfort 
to have my friends die with me.”* 

“ I wdll not forget a word, my dear, kind friend,” said Ger- 
trude ; “neither let my coming, should need be, once more, 
disquiet you. 1 have met nothing but courtesy.” 

“ It must not be, Gertrude, it must not be,” said Lord 
Russell, ill a decided tone ; “ although 1 much wish to speak 
to you for a few minutes.” 

“ He will not be back for a full quarter of an hour, my 
lord,” said Taunton. “ I will listen at the keyhole, and catch 
his steps when he comes up the stairs.” 

“Well, then, dear Gertrude,” continued Lord Russell, 
* let me tell you now how grieved I am to be prevented 

* This was said in answer to a question from the Bake of Monmouth, 
offoring to give himself up. 
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fitom moving in your father’s affairs, by this unfortunate 
arrest.” 

“ But he is secured, my lord, by the king^s pardon,” an- 
swered Gertrude. 

“Not upon the point I mean,” replied Lord Bussell; “he 
must have hack the estate, aiid your marriage must have no 
obstacle. Had I remained at liberty two days longer, I could 
have insured it. If I am ever at liberty again, 1 will do so. 
I haA^e the means, my dear, and will use them if God gives 
me deliverance ; but of that 1 have many doubts. His will 
be done !” 

“ Oh, my lord, disquiet yourself not on my affairs,” replied 
the young'lady. “Jf I could find means of communicating 
to my father the ncAvs of his jiardon, I should be content. I 
have already Nvritten to my mother, thinking she may learn 
where he is sooner than myself.” 

“ Men must have man 3 '^ things, for this earth’s use, besides 
a pardon, Gertrude,” replied Lord Bussell ; “ but I trust, the 
Bari will do justice Avithout compulsion, and give consent to 
your marriage with good-will and kindness.” 

Gertrude shook her head Avith a graA^e look, but made no 
reply; and Lord Bussell AAX'iit on to say, “Your father, re- 
member, my dear young friend, is sonicAvlmt prejudiced 
against him. I think, I believe he is an honouriiblc man, 
though soiucAvhat hard. IIoAA^ever that nuiy he, if I live, he 
shall do justice. If I die, alas ! T cannot aid you.” 

“ I hear his foot upon the stairs, my lord,” said Taunton : 
“ he has come back very soon.” 

“ Adieu I CJertrudc,” said Lord Bussell, pressing her hand 
in his own ; “ comfort my beloved Avife, and do not leave her 
till all is over ; remember my message, FarcAvell ! dear 
child ; ” * and passing through the door, he closed it quietly 
behind him. 

Taunton instantly applied himself to take the various 
things out of the basket and place them on the table, hut he 
had not yet concluded, when the turnkey 0 })ened the door, 
and gave a sharp look round, Ilis eyes rested for a moment 
or two upon Gertrude's face, noAv fully displayed by the light 
of the lamp, but he made no observation at the moment, and 
setting doAvn the plates and dishes which he carried, on the 
table, he aided Lord Bussell’s servant to empty the basket of its 
contents. AVhen that Avas done, and he had received the half- 
crown promised him, he turned to Gertrude, saying, “ Noav, 
come along, ma’am. We must get the place clear.” Ger- 
trude took the basket from Taunton’s hands, bade hjm good- 
by in an ordinary tone, and foiloAved the jailer out. He locked 
the door carefully, bolted it, and lipiped along the passage for 
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a step or two, by the young lady’s side in silence. Then, 
however, stopping short, he said, — 

“ I will tell you what, you are no kitchen-maid, and if it 
wer’n’t that you are so young, 1 should say, you were my 
Lady Russell herself ; but it is no fault of mine, if anybody 
is to be blamed for it.” , 

“ You would be quite mistaken in thinking me Lady Rus- 
sell,” replied Gertrude. 

*‘Well, well ! returned the turnkey, “you are not what 
you pretend to be, at all events.” 

1 never said I was anything but what I am,” replied the 
young lady, remembering that it was the warder who had 
given her the appellation of kitchen-maid ; “ but, pray, show 
me my way out of this place, for I am anxious to get home.” 

“ 1 do not know that I shall,” answered the turnkey, hesi- 
tating, and after a momentary pause, fnll of anxiety to poor 
Gertrude, he added: “Well, come along: it w’ould only 
make confusion, and there is no need of noticing all one 
sees.” 

Thus saying, he led the way on, and did not leave her till 
she had passed the gates. 

The hackney-coach which had brought her was no longer 
there, although it had been ordered to wait ; for the man had 
found another fare, and had driven* away without ceremony. 
Gertrude’s courage did not fail, however ; for into the course 
of her short life so many vicissitudes had been crowded, that 
circumstances did not daunt her which would have terrified 
persons of a more tranquil fate. All that she feared was, to 
lose her way ; for she had never been in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower before ; and the many small and crowded streets 
through which she had to pass in her way thither, had pre- 
vented her from gaining any very clear knowledge of the 
road. She resolved, therefore, to get another coach as soon 
as she could find one ; and, following the general direction of 
the streets towards Southampton Place, as lar as she could 
judge of it, slie hurried cn through the busy crowds, till, 
suddenly, after walking for nearly half an hour, she found 
herself upon what seemed to be the very verge of the town ; 
for in the indistinct light, a field and trees appeared before 
her, and it was not till she had gazed for moment or two, that 
she discovered the open space to be surrounded by houses on 
three sides at least. Her heart sank at a sight which showed 
how much she had gone wrong ; and while she was pausing 
to consider .what next to do, a carriage drove up to the door of 
a house near which she was standing, and an elderly gentle- 
man issued forth. With slow step no was crossing towards 
the door, when Gertrude, choosing her course at once, ap- 




^proaclied and asked him, if he could direct her on the way 
to Southampton Place ; adding, “it is long since I was in \ 
London before, and I have lost my way.” 

Leaning his two hands upon his gold-headed cane, the old 
gentleman turned round and looked at h'cr attentively. 

“ lium,” he said; “my good girl, you should not be -walk- 
ing the streets so late as tins at night, if you don't know 
them. Southampton Place is a long way off.” 

“The hackney-coach in which 1 went,” replied Gertrude, 

“ drove away, though 1 told the coachman to w^ait for me.” 

“ Ay, you paid the rascal first,” said the old gentleman ; 
what have you got in your basket ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied Gertrude, beginning to feel some- 
what impatient at his prolixity. “1 beg you to direct me on 
my way, if you can, and if not, I will go.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said the old gentleman, “ I will tell you 
more in a minute. Who are you going to in Southampton 
Place?” 


“ 1 am going to the Lord Ilussell’s,” replied Gertrude. 

' “ If you are sure of that,” rejoined the old man, “ and 

that yon are known at Southampton Uouse, 1 will take you 
there in my carriage, basket and all ; for I am going thither 
myself directly.” 

“ I am quite sure,” answered Gertrude ; “ and Lady Rus- 
sell herself will thank you.” 

“Well, come in here, then,” said the old gentleman; 
“ you must wait a minute in the hall ; but you will not be 
kept long, for 1 am a man of business.” 

As he spoke he rang the bell, and while Gertrude was 
hesitating how to act, the door was opened by a man-servant 
dressed in dark-coloured clothing, while another was seen 
a step or two beyond, bolding a light. “ Your mistress ex- 
pects me, 1 think,” said her companion. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, “she will come to you in the 
library.” 

“Will you let this young person,” continued the old 
jjentleman, “ wait a little here till I can ” 

But as he spoke, the full light fell upon Gertrude’s face as 
turned towards her ; and he suddenly paused, as if struck 
by her appearance. “Odds life,” he cried, “1 have seen 
Tou at Lord Russell’s with my own eyes — but in another 
aress — ^in another dress. My eyes are old, hut they are 
sharp. Nobody can cheat me. The hall is no place for you» 
madam. You, sir, Thomas Bourne, show this lady into a 
room, where she can wait till 1 have the honour of cpuduct- 
her to the Lady Russell’s.” 

^Xi^Certainly, sir,” said the servant, who had heard the whole 
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of this strange address. “ She had better walk up stairs t© 
^ the withdrawing-room, there is no one there.” 

“Ay, still nursing — still nursing,” said the other, “ you go 
with him, young lady. I can find my way to the library. I 
know it well, tor I have drawn many a paper there. Go 
with him, go with him.” 

The servant held the light, gazing for a moment at Ger- 
trude as he did so; and thinking, perhaps, that the dress and 
the person were not verj^ well assorted. The young lady fol- 
lowed, and was shown into a large dark room on the first 
. floor, where the man lighted the tapers which stood upon the 
table, and left her. Old dark furniture of antique shajics, hut 
not bad taste, surrounded her, as she stood and gazed around^ 
but there was Avithal an air of comfort iand even opulence in 
tlic objects that met Gertrude’s eye, which reminded her of 
the state of Ellerton Castle some years before. She was 
weary and exhausted, and after glancing round the room, she 
seated herself in one of the tall-hackcd chairs, and fell into 
thought. In two or three minutes a door opened not far dis- 
tant, and she heard a faint voice say, “ Do not be long;, i 
shall be worse again, if 3’ou stay.” 

She thought she had heard those tones before; but they 
seemed to confuse rather than to guide memory; but at «& 
events the associations, indistinct as they were, werq not 
pleasant. 

The next instant a sweet woman’s voice replied, “ I will he 
hut a fc>v minutes. — It is a matter of business, which must be 
done;” and the door was heard to close. Without the warn- 
ing even of a quiet footfall, Gertrude saw a light suddenly 
burst upon the other side of the room, and a female figure in 
deep mourning, full of exquisite grace, appear in a door-way, 
which she had not observed till then. The lady advanced to- 
wards a table with her eyes cast down, and stretched out her 
hand to take a bundle of papers which lay there, without 
noticing that there w^as any one in the room besides herself. 
But the low rustle of her visitor’s garments, as she rose, 
called her attention, and for an instant she stood gazing at the 
fair apparition before her in astonishment. 

Her face was mild and sad, and no change but that look of 
wonder came over its expression. “Are you seeking me?” 
she asked, advancing towards the young lady, and setting 
down the light, while her eye rested upon her beautiful face, 
evidently with admiration as well as surprise. 

“No, madam,” replied Gertrude, with some emharraas- 
^ waiting for an old gentleman, who, I believe, 
ow he below. lie lias promised to take me back 

our fathi 
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to Sofatlianipton Place, for I had lost my way, and could not 
find the coach which took me out/' ^ 

“ Oh, well,” answered the lady, “ very well, — I will not 
detain him lon^;" and she took a step or two towards the 
door. Then stopping, she turned round again, and said with 
a smile, “ I have a strange wjlsh to know your name. — I think 
I have seen your face somewhere before.” 

Gertrude hesitated for an instant; but her situation was 
strange, and might seem suspicious. She risked nothing, she 
thought, by answering the implied question, and she replied, 

** My name is Gertrude Ellerton, madam.” 

“ Gertrude Ellerton!” cried the lady, her whole face light- 
ing up, though there ‘w^as a sadness in it still. “Then I 
have seen you at last! Well, you are very lovely. — I do not 
wonder.” 

Gertrude was confounded, and the colour rose high in her 
cheek. 

“Pardon me! — pardon me !” continued the lady, “I was 
taken by surprise. I would not pain or grieve you for the 
world. I know all about you, though you do not know me; ^ 
and there are moments wmen the heart’s feelings rush to the 
Kps without passing through the cool and tardy brain. If yon 
wait but a few minutes. Lord Alcester — ^you know wdio I 
mean^ the present Lord Alcester — will be here. Sit down, 
sweet girl. Can I do aught to serve yon?” 

She was evidently still much moved, and Gertrude, almost 
alarmed — agitated, at least, more than if she had been in a 
situation of real danger — answered, “ 1 thank you, nothing, 
madam; if it be not to speed me on my way as fast as possi- 
ble; for there are servants waiting for me at a place they call 
Abchurch Lane ; and, as I have missed them, 1 must send to 
tell them 1 have returned. 1 shall be glad, indeed, to sec 
my cousin Henry, but I must not wait even for that.” 

“ Then I will despatch this business with Master Whitaker 
in an instant,” said the lady, “ and let you go. Let me take 
your hand once in mine, Gertrude Ellerton; for we shall 
never meet again; and yet, many a thought, both bitter and 
sweet, have you given to Henrietta Compfc>n!” — and, after 
* pressing her lips upon Gertrude’s hand, she left the room. * 

' What a strange thing is the human heart! How many are 
ilie tones of that fine instrument! — how many thrilling har- 
jxkbnies, how many harsh discords, may be produced from it 
W tbc lightest touch! 1 have always thought it like the 
^pKan harp, from which the breath of the light wind can 
, caK forth strange melodies. Gertrude sat down, and wept..«' ’ 
V Five minutes more elapsed, and then a slow creaking.' 

/rhole 
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ascended tlie stairs. It was the old lawyer; and, with cere- 
monious politeness, he informed Gertrude that he was ready 
to have the honour of* escorting her to Southampton Place. 

Giving her hand to the old gentleman, she suffered him to 
lead her doAvn the stairs, not without a longing to see once 
more poor Henrietta Compton, in the hall, the lawyer him- 
self took up her basket; and the servant who was waiting 
threw open the outer door; but, as they Avere on the point of 
going out, Gertrude stopped suddenly, saying, “Henry!” 
and a tall and graceful man, richl^'^ habited according to the 
somewhat ungraceful costume of the time, paused upon the 
steps before them, and took her hand. 

“Gertrude, you here!” he exclaimed; “how comes this?” 

“By a very strange accident,” she ansAA^ered, “wdjich I 
will tell you hereafter, if you Avill come to see me at 
Southampton Place, w’here I much need j'our help and 
counsel.” 

“Alas! I can give little help there, I fear,” replied Lord 
Alcester. “1 am the juggler no longer, Gertrude; and all 
my magic poAvers would not avail to turn the passions of rash, 
bad men I'roiu pursuing a course of cruelty and wrong, which 
^Yill luive its retribution hereafter.” 

“ My lord, my lord!” said the laAAydr, in a Ioav voice, “ re- 
member Avhat cars overbear.” 

“That is no treason, my good old friend; and my loyalty 
has been proved by the fire of persecution,” replied Lord 
Alcester; “but it matters not: I 'will be moderate at your 
bidding. — I"o see and to consult with you, dear Gertrude, I 
should have been in TiOndori long ago, but 1 have bad much 
to do; and, since 1 came, I have l)ccn busy too. Yet, hark! 
a word in your ear.” 

“ I have bis pardon, — ^fiill, complete, and liberal,” answ'^ered 
Gertrude to something he whispered. “ Did I not tell you so 
W'hen last we met ? ” 

“ Yes, hut his pardon touches not the estates,” replied Lord 
Alcester; “ they have passed aAvay beyond recall, and all that 
has been done to secure them will, I fear, prove vain, without 
interminable suits at law, which would put a barrier between 
you and him you love,” 

Gertrude bent her head sadly. “ Lord Russell told me,” 
she said, “ that he had means of inducing the Earl to do 
justice, and restore them; but, alas! he is now a prisoner.” 
-,,d&6rd Alcester mused for a moment. “Most likely he 
^jkild have the power, were he at liberty,” he said tit length, 
peaking apparently of Lord Russell. “ 1 have often wondered 
^how he could consent to this grant, which conveyed away 
your father’s lands. To suppose him a party to might which 
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baa the least taint of dishonour, is to suppose truth fUse- 
hood ; and yet he did consent to this, and lent a willinfir aid to 
gain the estates for your uncle, instead of Lord Escrick, who 
sought them. I can but suppose it was upon some guarantee 
that they should be restored if your father’s sentence was 
ever reversed, and his infiocencc established, as he well 
knew it would be. You have not seen the Earl, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No,” exclaimed Gertiudc. “ Ts he in London?” 

“ Yes,” replied her cousin, “ and 1 have seen him twice. 
To my immediate marriage with Emmeline he consents, be- ^ 
cause he dare not refuse; and t)esides, it fiildls his chief 
desire, the alliance of acres and the matrimony of purses. 
But on another point, my sweet cousin, he is cold and icy. — I 
will not chill you, however, with such painful themes. Fare- 
well for to-night, dear, good girl. You shall see me and hear 
news of your father's abode to-morrow, T promise. Let that 
cheer your slumbers, and scare away evil visions.” 

Alas! it did not do so; for, after a long and grave conver- 
sation with Lady Bussell, Gertrude sought her bed, not to 
sleep, but to ponder over the probable blight of all her 
dearest hopes — hopes which had been cherished during a long 
period of adversity, and which seemed destined to perish 
when a gleam of brighter days came to shine upon her house; 
like the flowers of the early year, that abide the storms of 
winter and the rains of spring, but wither under the first sun- 
shine of the summer. 

CHArTER XXXVI. 

Sm Wilt TAM Ellvuiok sat in hi® little chamber alone. He 
leaned his head upon his hand, and deep sadness was apparent 
in every line of his fine but worn face. Nor was it alone that 
sadness which comes from great and heavy misfortune, even 
long endured, but rather that of cares — gnawing, small^ 
diurnal, pitiful cares. The great misfortunes fall and crush, ' 
are endured and cast ofiT. It is the daily, anxious care that 
flings to the brain or heart, and sucks slowly like a vampire, 
“^^till all be dry, the sources of mental and corporeal energy. , 
His thoughts were not of the outlaw at that moment, — ^nor of 
long, perhaps perpetual, banishment from his native land, — 
of the station he had lost, — of the happiness gone ; no, they 
of money — of the dross which each man affects to de- 
j|pb e, and the want of which, in this our strange society, is 
||||fero6y that renders us disgusting to others, and wears us* 
jgBown with cramps insupportable to ourselves, 

“ It is all gone,” he thought; “I have not three guineas 
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left of all that we hare been saving during two years for this 
' unfortunate attempt. 1 have not means either to return or 
to support myself, and to borrow of my kind-hearted com- 
panion, when I have no hope of repayment, is to be a beggar 
under cover of deceit. — Hark I he comes back. I must get 
him to return to the country, fie must not know how low 
my means are now.” 

There was a cheerful voice upon the stairs, and the sound 
of several feet. “ It must be some one for the people below, 
thought Sir William; ^‘none come to me with such gay 
tones.” 

The steps passed the story underneath, however, and 
voices were still cheerful. The door was flung open quickly,' 
and underneath the long powerful arm which cast it bac^ 
Gertrude sprang in and reached her father’s bosom. Teara 
stopped her for a while ; but at length she could speak, and 
then came the tale of the pardon and the search, and the 
long and anxious expectation; hut it was not till her story 
was half ended, that her father saw she had two companions, 
Hick Myrtle and Lord Alcester. 

It is almost always upon the flrst step to something beyond 
that we flx our desires. That is attained, and then we seek 
another. In our self-deceiving mofleration, we believe tl^tt 
the smallest portion of a great whole would content us; and 
we hide beneath a thick veil the real object, lest its immen- 
sity should daunt hope and stay exertion. It is nothing less 
than perfect happiness; and an internal voice tells us, we can- 
not reach it on this side the tomb. We think, then, we can ’ 
, be satisfied with less; but each advance shows us another to» 
he made, and still we are lured on, till, weary with the way 
and disappointed with our progress, we find that we have 
climbed a mountain to reach a precipice. Our loot han^s 
over the abyss; we cannot withdraw it. The last step is 
taken ; but it is beyond the veil, and those who follow can 
see no more. 

’ Sir William Ellerton had for many a day longed for the 
words which should restore him to his native land, as the 
camel in the desert longs for the well. He had thought that 
little more was needed for contentment. Wealth he cared 
little for. He had fancied that, for all he wanted, he could 
toil without reluctance, and for a few moments he felt the 
fulness of the blessing of restored security. But then there 
came the memories of by-gone days, the easy aflluence) the 
calm, intellectual eqjoyment, the hours without care mr 
anidety, the ancestral castle with its pleasant resting-placei^ 
the attached dependants, the happy tenantry, the joy of dmag 
good, the sunsliine of beneficence. Qe longed for the things 
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that were past. He was not ungrateful, indeed; lie was 
thankful to God, and all who, under God, had contributed to ^ 
the great relief afforded him; but nature instantly turned to 
contemplate the next step in the ladder of hope, and while 
he embraced his child with tenderness and a dewy eye, and 
shook hands with Lord Alcester, he murmured, “ Now, 
dearest (iertrude, if I could but see you happy, methinks I 
should have nought left on earth to desire.” 

“ We must think of how her happiness can be best sought 
— dare not yet best attained,” observed ITcnryMaldon j 
“ but, my dear Sir William, there are difticultics which, 1 fear, ^ 
will be fo^hjil v^ery great, and questions too weighty — or per- 
haps the ^ould be, too delicate — to be decided mtliout' 
much thought and consultation. For the x)rescnt, you must 
make my house your home ; and I have already appointed a 
very shrewd and subtle man of law to meet you there in an 
hour. lie will be better able to guide ns than anyone I know; 
for, ill addition to his legal learning, which is immense, Whita- 
ker has great knowledge of the world and of the human heart. 
Nevertheless, I fear that our path is beset with obstacles.” 

• “ I fear it is,” answered Gertrude’s father ; “ if I know my 
cousin of A'ircpont aright, he will never forgive what is past.” 

“ He who is in the wrong never does,” replied Lord Alces- 
ter ; “ and although Francis is as true as truth itself, and firm 
too, as honour and integrity can make him, yet it would be 
painful to see the sou act in direct opposition to the father’s 
wishes.” 

“ I would not, for aught that earth could give,” said Sir 
William Ellerton, “nor would my daughter, I am sure, ally ' 
herself to a house unwilling to receive lier.” 

Gertrude’s heart sank. It is wonderful how little those not 
moved by love, knoAV or recollect love’s power of moving. 
What was pride to her V What reasonable obstacle did she see 
in the unjust objections which her lover’s father might now 
oppose to a marriage which he had once souglit so eagerly? 
Did the mere fact of parentage, she thought, give him the * 
arbitrary power of depriving of all happiness for life, not only 
, his own son, but one whom he had taught to expect the hap- 
piness he now denied ? Her fate, however, was in the hands , 
of others ; and with deep sadness she saw the view her &ther 
took of her duties. 

Sir William Ellerton asked no questions regarding her 
feelings or opinions ; but led her back to Southampton Place, 
as soon as he heard the promise she had made to Lord Russell, 

, to remaiu with his sorrowing lady. He thence proceeded with ” 
Itj^iek Myrtle and Lord Alcester to the house of the latter, 
they had not waited long before they were joined by 
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the old attorney. There, many points were explained to 
Gertnide’s father, with which it is unnecessary to trouble the 
reader. Suffice it to say, that Sir William Ellerton showed 
that, before his flight, he had made over formally to his 
daughter all his rights in the Ellerton estates, and that certain 
nominal quit-rents (such as th^ delivery of a pair of gloves, 
a peck of peas at midsummer, et cetera), for copyhold pro- 
perties held of the manor, had been paid to her while residing 
at the cottage of old dame IJennage. The testimony of Dick 
Myrtle, on several matters ailccting the question of possession, 
was called for and given ; and when the old la^^^'er had heard 
all, and pondered over it for a few minutes, lie said, with a dry 
laugh, “ Capital materials for a long suit, Sir William. Marry 
your daughter quickly, or your grand-chi Idrin will not see the 
end of it.” 

Sir William Ellerton looked grave, and replied, ‘‘Then the 
matter is liopeless ; if* life and inclination lasted, means would 
be wanting.” 

“ Not so hasty yet, my worshipful,” replied the old la'^^^e^, 
“ there are some things yet whicli may give a more speedy 
termination. Your party — ^that is the noble Earl — is just now 
in a groat fright, — fright makes peojjle wonderfully equitable, 
— perhaps il' we can show him good cause to believe that he 
will have a troublesome case of it, he may enter into some 
arrangement. 1 will look into his grant of tliesc lauds, and 
see what can he seen. It is rarely such things are manufac- 
tnred witliout a Haw , but at all events, I know that the Lord 
llusscll, poor man, could make him comply with our demands 
by a few' short words.” 

“Then the thing is done,” said Lord Alcestcr ; “Ilussell 
will never fail to do an act of justice.” 

“ Too fast, too fast again, noble lord,” said Mr. Whitaker ; 
“ Lord llusscll can do nothing till he is beyond the w'alla of 
the Tower; God send him safely out of it; butl much doubt;” 
and the law’yer shook his head very sadly. 

“Why, I thought you told me, Whitaker,” said Lord Al- 
cester, “ when 1 saw you last night at the house of Mr. Cam- 
den, you were certain that the noble lord had committed no 
act which could bring him in danger of the statute for high 
treason 

“ So I was, and so I am,” replied Mr. Whitaker ; “ biit 
thorn is a great difference, ray lord, between statute law and 
lawyers’ law. The Lords and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
^ bled, consider a whole question that is laid before them, 
debate, discuss, decide, and vote, and the thing becomes the 
law of the land ; but let no one think that he is safe in keeping 
within the statute. However clear it may be, a judge will see 
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l^bie, and another will nibble, till there is not a shred of the 
parchment left. 1 have heard of a jeweller who had to cut a 
cdamond. The diamond was worth a thousand pounds when 
^lie goyt ; but he cut and he cut, and he fined and refined, and 
" polHed and re-polished,* till, when he had done it, it was 
only M for a glazier. So it is with the laws of England ; and 
I do not believe that there is one single statute which, after 
all the interpretations that have been put upon it, retains the 
slightest portion of the original meaning of the men who 
framed it. Besides, there is nowadays such a thing as con- ' 
structive treason as well as real treason, and constructive 
treason is a manufacture of the lawyers. Let no one, I say, 
fancy himself safe under the law, for there is no security in 
it, — Besides, this is not all. There are bad things going on. 
Sheriffs devoted to the Court can easily pack juries, and that 
ihtj will do so in this instance is not to be doubted. I know 
what they are about ; but we shall have our challenge, thank 
God I and I do not think they will dare to refuse it, although, 
on my life 1 there is not much reliance on their want of ' 
courage where the object is to cri^sh a political enemy.’* 

A sad view of the case, indeed,” said Sir 'William Eller- 
ton ; “ then where is liberty and justice to be found?” 

** With truth and honesty, wherever that may be,” answered 
Whitaker; “and that is not in England, worshipful knight. 
We are great merchants, and have exported tliose valuable 
commodities. However, to return to the immediate subject : 
if Lord Russell contrives to escape this persecution, I Tnll 
undertake that we shall have no great difficulty with the Earl ; 
but as I have no confidence in the result of the coming trial, 
it may be as well to see what can be done witli bis lordship of 
Virepont while he is still in a goodly fright. No time is to be 
lost, indeed ; for the fright may wear off, and therefore 1 bad 
, better get into my coach, and go to him at once. 1 may as 
well, lucthinks, couple your demand for the restitution of the 
; estates with a notification that you look upon it as a settle ^ ' 
thing, that the formerly proposed alliance between the t>vo 
!: Emilies is to take place, as if nothing unpleasant had oc- 
‘ chirred.” 

Sir AVilliam Ellerton shook his head. “ Your plan will not 
answer, Mr. Whitaker,” he said; “you are not aware, 1 think, 
of the circumstances. The Earl would sooner restore the 
estates than consent to his son's marriage with my daughter. 
IfjEm must know that, though persecuted and outlawed, I re- « 
t^ed to England two years ago. I met him alone in my own 
accused him of his dishonesty, and made him draw his 
awiwd. But the very grotmd seemed to know I was no longer 
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its master. It slipped away beneath my feet, and 1 fell 
wounded before him who had betrayed and plundered me. 
He is not a man to forget the words then spoken, or the deeds 

then done. Had you been aware of this ” 

“ Oh ! I was quite well aware,” answered the lawyer, in^ 
terrupting him ; “every one in London heard that two elderly 

f entlemen had done a very foolish thing in a certain corner of 
lllerton Park ; but I observe, my noble sir, that as love reigns ' 
from eighteen to thirty — ^blending with ambition, as colours 
do in the rainbow — from thirty to forty, at which time am- 
bition gets the better and reigns supreme, so, in after life^ 
revenge is succeeded by avarice, mingling with it sometimes, 
for a short period, till avarice gains the rule of all, and sub- 
jects every other feeling to itself. I mean, of course, with men 
subject to such passions, for there be some unsusceptible of 
, love, ambition, hate, or cupidity. Now, by mingling the two 
things together, which are our present objects, 1 think we 
have a better chance of success tliuri by any other means. If. 
ask him to give back the estates, as 1 am informed he atone 
ime professed his intention of doing, he will answer No, he 
'ould rather keep them himself, and take his chance of the 
,uit. If I ask him to marry liis son^to your daughterj he will 
eply, That she is a very charming young lady, iu which I 
perfectly agree, hut that she lias no dowry. If, however, I , 
show him that he is very likely to lose the estates if he refuses 
the alliance, but to keep them in his family, at all events, if 
he accedes, I think it more than likely we may make an 
' arrangement as agreeable to the young people as to your- 

Sir 'William Ellerton mused a moment or two, and then 
. ^swered, “ I love not such traffic, my good ftiend. I have 
' <.4'te boldly forward to my object througli life, and am jm- 
, willing now to begin with tortuous diplomacy.” 

‘‘Nay, let him try, Sir William,” said Lord Alcester; 
'“ivhatevcr you might do for yourself, you must not allow a 
/mere punctilio to interfere with frertrude’s happiness. Francis 
de Vipont, too, has some claim upon you.” 

“ I love him as my son,” replied Sir William, warmly. ^ 
Try, try, if you wili ; but I doubt much that you will suc- 
ceed.” 

“Then I will lose no time,” said Mr. Whitaker ; “ and to ‘ 
tell the truth, my noble lord, 1 shall be glad to get out of ' 
your bouse ; the terrible array of blackamoors in your hall 
makes me feel as if I was in some fell enchanter's castle, and ' 
the loss of your long black beard does not quite satisfy ' 
that you are not a sorcerer still.” 

My poor Moors arc very innocent,” answered Lord Alc^- 
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tef, anjd have been very serviceable. Spain gave me food when 
England would afford me none, and Africa funiishcd me with 
servants ; but haste away, my good old friend, and let us know 
the result as soon as possible. Here is Sir William Ellerton’s 
residence for the present. You know where the Earl is to be 
found.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the law3’'er. “You come with me, 
Master Myrtle. I may want a bottle-holder; or, at all events, 
some testimony. And this grim old lord is not to be shaken 
by mere asseverations. Alack ! I am old enough to remember 
Jjim a snug j^oung man, writing love verses, and sighing for 
your father's sister, my lord.” 

The exj)cdition of Mr. Whitaker, however, proved vain. On 
arriving at the Earl’s house in King’s Sriuare, Soho, there were 
found several servants in the hall ; but in answer to the law’- 
yer ’;3 inquiries, they said that Lord Virepont had set out tliat 
morning on Iiis return to Kllerton Castle. 

CIIAPTER XXXVn. 

'-**SEnK him, Francis, — seek him!'’ said the Earl of Virepont 
to his €00, at an early liour of the same morning of which 1 
liave just liccn speaking. “It is evidently at him that all these 
rumours point, and beyond all doubt he is already in treaty 
with the Court to betray us all. Lady liaiielagh told me that 
the peer who was about to conic in, as they call it, and furnish 
complete evidence of the plot, w^as no other than Lord How- 
ard ; and if lie has preserved that unfortunate note of mine, it 
wijl direct their inquiries to the other more important letter*” 

Francis dc Vi pout had just returned from a visit to Lady 
Eussell, where he had remained longer than he had intended, 
in the hope of Gertrude’s return. That hope was disap- 
pointed ; but he had there heard the rumour which his father 
now repeated to him, and had meditated gravely over the 
circumstances as he returned. He had never before seen the 
Earl so moved ; tbc calm, stern demeanor w^as all gone ; and 
even the resigned composure wdiich he had displayed for a 
time at Ellerton had given way under anxiety and suspense. 
Jhe very agitation which his father suffered to appear was, as 
son well knciv, perilous in the extreme, at a time when 
i&spicion w as alive and busy in every qqarUr ; and, eagerly 
desirous of removing him from a scene whdi'e his own fears > 
were likely to betray him every moment, he had inquired while 
on his way back from Southampton Place, as tb the possibility 
^ hiring a vessel for Holland. He had found, how^cver, that 
H^as now too late to try such means of flight, and another 
had suggested itself to his mind. 
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' “ I will go instantly, my dear father,” he replied ; “ I hive 
ordered already both my horses and yours. Forgive me for 
doing so, and for saying that you must leave London.” 

“But the river is .guarded, Francis,” said the Earl; “all 
the ports are watched," 

“ 1 know it well, sir,” answered his son ; “ but there are 
means of concealment in England which will serve the pur>- 
pose till the present strict guard is relaxed. Listen to what 
1 propose : — You have not been at the small estate I inherit 
from my mother for twenty years, and are perfectly unknown 
to the tenants. The house is ready for your reception as I 
had thoughts of letting it. Lying between Winchclsea and 
llyc, it is so near the sea-coast that, whenever* occasion serves, 
you can escape if there should be need ; and as your name is 
not yet in any proclamation, your going to your son’s house, 
without quitting England, cannot tell against you, even at the 
worst, liut 1 am sure you might there lie concealed for 
months, the situation is so loiiel)', and so few people know 
that wc have any property there at all.” 

The Earl mused, and seemed to hesitate. “ The suspense 
and anxiety would be terrible,” be said at length ; “ better, 
think, remain, and hear all as it occurs.” ' 

“ It has been the destruction of Lord Essex,” said his son, 
“ and will be ^miirs, also, my dear father, if you hesitate.” 

“ Lord Essex !” exclaimed the Earl ; “ what of him ?” 

“ He t\as lodged in the Tower yesterday evening,” replied 
Jjord Francis ; “all was prepared for his escape, but he vacil- 
lated so long that he was apprehended at Cassiobury by a 
party of the guard. 1 do bcseecl^ou follow my counsel, and 
set out at once. Mount your horse when it is ready, — ride 
out with me as if going on some ordinary business, and alter 
a while turn off to Winchclsea. If you can trust in any of 
the servants, you can take them with you ; if not, there is a 
peasant and his wife in the house, good people, and not so 
rude as many of their class, who will serve you to their best» 
if you tell them you have taken the house from me. Emme- 
line had better remain where she is ; but as soon as I have 
dealt w’ith this Lord Howard, 1 will come down and commu- 
nicate the result to you.” 

“ Well, my son, well,” said the Earl, “ I will go ; and I 
will take Grove with me. But do not wait for me ; 1 must 
^diiaike some preparation. Set out for Enightsbridge at once^ 
und" perhaps you may be back before I go.” 

“ He is not at Enightsbridge, my father, repKed Lord 
Francis ; “ my ride must be longer, — as far as Tolibury iu 
Essex. Had he been at Enightsbridge you should have had 
tidings of him long ago, for 1 went tluther twice yesterday 
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That is a long way. I gire you much trouble, Francis/* 
said the EarL 

“ Trouble, my father ! ” exclaimed Lord Francis, in a re- 
proachful tone, pressing his hand ; one thing is fortunate 
amongst many which arc quite the contrary, — poor Charles 
Maldon's illness will prevent him from giving evidence, even 
if called upon, lor many a day to come ; and, in the meantime, 
if there should be danger, we can easily contrive your escape 
to Holland.’* 

“Where is he now? — ^Have you found him yet?” asked 
the old lord. 

“ Yes, I find that he has been removed to a house in Red 
Lion Fields,” replied Lord Francis. “ It is part of a large 
inheritance fallen to Henrietta (’ompton Irom her grand- 
uncle, and as soon as she found that Charles was sick she had 
him moved thither, and is tending liim with the deepest 
devotion.” 

“Ay, so it IS,” said the Earl; “ somelimes those towards 
w’hom ue have done most wrong prove our best friends in 
time of need. Well, well,” and he fell into deep thought. 

A moment after the servant announced that the horses Avere 
ready ; and, bidding his father adieu, Lord Francis dc Vipont 
-set out for Essex. 

When he reached the house of Lord Howard at Tolibury, 
he found every window closed ; but he tried, though in vain, 
to obtain admission, thinking that the bad man he sought 
might, perhaps, be hing there concealed, not with -standing the 
deserted appearance of the place. Satisfied, at length, that 
it wasA^acarit, he returned Avitli ^peed to London ; and though 
he did not reach the Earl\ mansion till midnight, he found 
Emmeline Avaitinje for his return in much anxiety concerning 
her father, AAdiohad gone AAithout ghing her any explana- 
tion. It was not that he mistrusted her in any Avay, but the 
habit of reserve, although in some degree broken through, 
from the absolute necessity of communication AAith his chil- 
dren, Avas too strong to be altogether overcome. 

Early on the following morning, the young nobleman 
itastened on foot toAvards Knightsbridge ; but in passing the 
corner of Constitution Hill he srav the messenger into whose 
hands he himself had fallen for some hours, converging with 
a sergeant of the king’s guards. The man’s back was turned 
iOAvards him ; and as Lord Francis passed he exclaimed, with 
a lau^h, “ Oh, no fear I— we shall have his lordship. You be 
opposite the Knightsbridge door in half an hour and we will 
jpet in the backway.” 

time was to be lost ; and hurrying on as fast as he could 
Lord Francis approached Lord Howard’s gate, and rang 
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the bell. The servant who appeared denied that his lord was*" 
there, and declared with the most vehement asseverations 
that he iiad gone two days before to Tolibury. 

“ My good friend, -you are doing your lord a dis-service,” 
answered Lord Francis. “ 1 wish to give him some importa^ 
information. My name is Lord Francis de Vipont, and you 
had better inquire whether you may admit me.” 

The servant, however, still adhered to his storj*^, althouf^n 
the young nobleman told him plainly that he had been to 
Tolibury on the preceding evening; and disappointed and 
half angry, Lord Francis was turning away, but the good 
spirit whicli was always predominant in his heart, induced 
him to give tl)e unhap j>y man an intimation of his danger ; 
and pausing before the gate was shut, he said, “ Tell your 
master, my good friend, that ere half an hour is over he will 
have the king’s guard here to search for him, so he liad better 
look to his safety. One party mil come to the front, the 
other to the back of the house; and if he be in it, as 1 believe 
he is now, he will not escape them.” 

“ !My lord is not here, sir,” replied the man ; but he ran 
away from the gate again so quickly, that it was evident to 
the young nobleman he saw cause f#r apprehension. 

Hardly had Lord Francis de Vipont proceeded a hundred 
yards from the house when he met a small party of the guards, 
under tlic command of a sergeant ; and crossing the road, he ' 
stationed himsedf under the wall of the park to watch their 
proceedings, and to ascertain, before he followed Ins father to 
Winchclsea, wdicther Lord Howard was captured or not. 

The moment after the party halted before the gates of Lord 
Howard’s house, and the young nobleman saw three of them 
detach themselves from the rest, and march down a lane 
between the walls of that and the neighbouring garden, as if 
to take post at the hack of the house. All was still in firont, 
how'cver, till at the end of three or four minutes several of the 
council messengers joined the soldiers, and the search almost 
immediately began. The gate bell was rung, and no servant 
immediately api)earing, the messengers gave intimation of their ' 
authority and ])ower by ringing again and again till the gate ; 
was thrown open, when the whole party entered at once, 
without asking any questions, and the solmers took possession 
of the court-yard. 

The messengers, on their part, entered the house ' 
began their perquisitions by examining the lower stories. 
From room to room they ran in vain; not a trace of the 
master was to be seen. Hats, sticks, and swords, had he^ 
removed, and every room was vacant. They then mounted 
the staircase, and the two upper stories were strictly examined. 
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They looked under the beds, and into the closets, and behind 
the curtains, but still Lord Howard was not to be discovered. 
. Meeting again in the best bcd-roora, for they had separated 
on the search, they were comparing notes and consulting as 
to examining the out-houscs, when a small bit of mortar 
rolled down the chimney, and then a quantity of soot, 

“Ah, ha!’’ cried the messenger, Browning, darting towards 
the chimnc3'^ ; “ here 'wc have his lordship’s private cabinet. 
Somewhat of a strange one, but I doubt not we shall find him 
here.” 

Then putting his face close to the wide open chimney, he 
first looked up, and then stretched out his arm and felt all 
round the inside. The next instant he exclaimed. “ Come 
down, my lord. It is of no use, you are discovered, and I 
should be sorry to use lorcc.” 

The next hi&taiit, Avith his liands, face, and clotlics grimed 
with soot, Lord Howard descended fiom the chimney, and 
stood' in the midst of them, presenting an object at once 
pitiable and ridiculous. His e^’cs Averc filled Avitli tears, his 
limbs shaking with tear, and his bosom heaving Avith sighs. 
His bitter and vehement spirit was completely coAA^ed, and he 
exclaimed, in a lamentable tone, “'fake me to the King aX 
once, Mr. BroAvning. 1 an ill make a clean breast of it — I Avill 
tell all I knoAv, if his Majesty will be gracious to me.” 

“ You had better Avash your face and hands, iny lord, and 
change your dress,” said the messenger ; “ avc have orders 
to bring j'ou directly before the Council ; and you are not 
quite in a pickle to appear. 1 must stay Avitli you ; but, in 
the meantime, the rest can search for your papers, and it Avill 
^ save some trouble if yon Avill tell Avhere they are.” 

“ I burnt them all, upon my honour aud conscience !” re- 
plied the miserable man. “There arc my keys, you can 
search where you like ; but you wdll find nothing hut some 
law papers, and some accounts. All the rest 1 burnt three 
days ago.” 

“ There take the keys, Bennet, and search all the drawers 
cabinets,” said the chief messenger. “ We must do our 
my lord, according to our orders.” 
know you must, Browning,” replied Lord Howard. 
“ Ifiirk j a AA^ord with you. I know you have the King’s ear, 
Browning, ” he Avhisporcd ; “ tell him 1 can give him infor- 
mation well Averth liaving, if he Avill show mercy. He cannot 
prove anything against Bussell or Sydney without me.” 

“ I will tell him what your lordship says,” ansAA^ered the 
messenger, with a look touching upon disgust ; “ but you had 
make baste, for we must not linger. Shall I call a 
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'‘Yes, do so — do so,” said Lord Howard; and the niomenti^ , 
after the messenger called from the door to scud np Lord 
Howard’s man. The despicable prisoner inquired, in an 
eager tone, if they had orders to arrest any one else. 

“None but those who have been proclaimed,” replied 
Browning ; “ there is enough, in all conscience. Lord Grey 
has got olf. He made Wilson, the nievsscngcr, very drunk, 
and left him asleep in a hackney coach, at the gates of the 
Tower, alter calling the lieutenant to open the gates to 
receive a ])riponer. The King laughed till lie cried when he 
heard it ; hut Wilson will be dismissed and liiied, without 
doubt, notwithstanding.’' Tlie messi'iigcr himself laughed 
as he told the story ; Imt Lord Howard was in no nu)od for 
merriment, and continued to ask tlie names* of all who had 
been apprehended, and against whom warrants were out, cal- 
culating, there is every reason to believe, how he could so 
shape his information as to render it most serviceable to him- 
self, by pandering to the ^cngc^mce of the court party. 

But few papers, and those of no importance, were Ibund in 
his house ; and AvJien he had changed his clothes, and re- 
moved tlie traces of his foul place of concealment from his 
person, a hackney coach was sent for, and he was placed 
therein with a mcsscrigcr on each side.” 

As the vehicle drove through the gates, his eye fell upon 
Lord Francis de Vinont, and lie exclaimed, “ Ilal” while his 
fiTvSt inqmlsc certainly was to inform the messenger of all he 
knew concerning tlic young nobleman's father. He refrained, 
however ; u]ioii what motives it may he diilicult to say. It is 
true the Earl’s name was in no proclamation, he liad not*by 
any of his known acts rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the (lovcrnmciit, and little credit or advantage could be 
obtained by betraying him; but still the worbt men have 
some good qualities, and better feelings will rise up to mingle 
with and soften their basest actions. W e may trust, there- 
fore, that some feeling of gratitude tow’ards Francis de Vipout, 
for the information of danger which he had conveyed, had a 
«harc in checking the treacherous w ords upon the lips of 
Lord Hotvard. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was night, and Lord Russell sat in his prison chamber 
alone. The day had been passed partly in the society of his 
wife, partly in consultation ^vith his lawyers. From the one, 
be bad derived comfort and consolation, from the other, be 
might have derived hope ; for, wrhile giving him every instruc- 
tion as to his course on the following day, w^Jiich was appointed 



^|ar' bis triiJ, tbey bad taken care to hide^ as far as possible^ 
"aTerything that could depress hkmind, or impede his natural 
energies. But Lord Bussell coulil not, and did not entertain 
hope. The lawyers themselves did not see the peril of his 
|iosidon as clearly as he saw it : not that he had deceived 
them, even in the slightest particular ; for he had told them 
even more than was necessary for them to form a just judg- 
ment of the bearing of the law upon his case ; but they were 
lawyers, and tliey merely looked to the statute and the inter- 
pretations which it had received ; and, knowing him to be 
truth itself, they were convinced from his statements that he 
bad done nothing which could bring him within its denuncia- 
tions. Lord Russell took a wider view of the question. He 
asked himself, not how the law ad'ected him, but how the 
enmity of a king and a king's heir Avas likely to act against 
one who had opposed the march of the one tow'ard^ despotism, 
and moved a bill to exclude the other from the throne. He 
knew that his death Avas resolved, and that means would be 
found to accomplish it under semblance of law. 

It is precisely in those cases where two extremes meet, and 
where the high virtue which for a worthy object dares death 
and ignominy, is only separated by a narrow line from a per- 
nicious crime that it is easy by the slightest alterations of the 
facts, the most specious imputation of motives, to persuade 
the minds of men that the bounding line has been passed, 
and to condemn A»uth the appearance of equity. If there be 
any case in the Avorld where it is more necessary than in 
another, to have the most clear and satisfactory* proofs of 
criminal acts and criminal intentions before condemnation, it 
U in that of a trial for high treason ; and yet there, more 
iban in any other trial, injustice is likely to be done ; for the 
questions to be discussed, the points to be considered, involve 
subjects on which all men's minds are prejudiced ; and judge 
and jury enter the court as party men, to try an opponent or 
a partisan. 

Lord Russell, however, knew his fate ; it was a conviction 
nothing could shake, au impression not to be effaced, that 
, be was to be one of the first victims to the regained ascen- 
^ll^cy of the Court. He was as well aware as the King, that 
' power could never be raised upon a secure basis in 

'l^^land as long as he lived, and that, therefore, he was already 
do^ed to die. 

But atill he suffered not that consciousness of his cominjg 
JGke to depress him, to weigh upon Ins spirits, or agitate bis 
Ctlm and resolute mind. He could nt down and flunk of 
;^aik as tranquilly as of a journey to tbe country ; and he 
so. Witli bis bead leaning on bis handf be remained for 
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nearly an haur in meditation; but he had cast away 
him m recollection of the coiversation just past, of the ht^pea 
expressed by his dear wife, of the arguments and iTi8tructi<^ 
of his lawyers; and. he suffered his mind to run over 
years far gone, till, travelling along the diminishing path^ 
reached the misty period of youth, almost of childhood He 
remembered when he was a little boy, a younger brother, at 
a country school ; and then, when fresh from college, he had 
set out upon his travels little less a boy than when under the 
master's ferule, and how he had talked at Lyons with Chris- 
tina, the murderer of Monaldcschi, and had run away from his 
brother at Augsburg, to go and seek the army of the Swedes 
at IJlm ; and how he had trifled amongst the gay dames and 
wits of Paris, and sported and fought duels in the capital of 
his own land after the llestoration. He regretted those timea: 
he repented many of the acts the* done and the opportunities 
neglected ; hut yet he could not help feelieg his heart warm 
to the memories of the young days, when life in all its bright- 
ness was before him, although in the world's wilderness of 
flowers he might have sometimes lost his way. But then, as 
he cast liis eyes to scenes nearer to the dark present, fresher 
and less tarnished joys appeared. He saw her he most loved 
in her young beauty, as lie had first*behcld her ; he ran over . 
the period of his courtship and his marriage ; he remembered 
the birth of each child, the sicknesses, the anxieties, whieb 
had visited his domestic home; the pleasures, bright and 
pure, which had effaced the traces of those griefs, like the 
sun’s rays blanching the spotted web of life. On that la^ 
period, how fondly, how proudly rested his thoughts ! He felt 
that since his marriage with that excellent woman, he had 
been daily becoming more firm, more noble, more virtuous, 
more Christian ; that the personal courage which bad always 
distinguished him, had become moral courage which nothuig 
could daunt, nothing could shake ; that to her he owed the 
firmness, at least in a degree, which would enable him to port 
even from herself, not without a regret, but without a weakness, 
lie sat, then, and called up the image of each person whom he 
had loved through life — his noble father, his brothers, his sis- 
ters, good old John Thornton, and Nidd, and Cavendish ; and 
the* fl^e of each fair child came bright, and looked at him in the 
gloom of night and the solitude of the prison. But those <dd 
memories shook him not. To the virtuous and the wise, 
there is a vigour in tenderness, a strength derived the 
holy aflectioBs of the heart. They had been the good whmn 
he had loved through lifis; and be felt that he would be 
worthy of their love in death. He took no resolution how Ip 
act in the coming scenes, or what to say, or how to demean 
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himself. There was but one course for him, one way, one 
linj^ of action for such a mind as his. He could have sooner ' 
bent the stubborn malice of his enemies to mercy, than his 
own calm abd upright nature to a meanness, lie wanted no 
fbrethouQ:ht, he required no support but what he had. 

Thus thought he for more than an hour,' tlicn knelt and 
prayed, and then lay down and slept almost as in childhood. 
Such was his preparation for his trial. 

At an early hour of the following morning Lord Kussell 
was awake, and as soon as the regulations of the prison 
admitted, ]\Ir. Holt one of hia counsel, and ^Ir. Whitaker his 
solicitor, were introduced ; and he then received intelligence 
of the trial and condemnation of Walcot, Hone, and House. 

“If they have deserved their fate,” said l^ovd Kussell, “I 
grieve that there are men so wicked ; hut 1 see not, gentle- 
men, how their condemnatiem ai'fects me, as, to the best of my 
knowledge, I never beheld one of them in my life.” 

“ Their trial, the day before that of j'oiir lordship,” an- 
swered Mr. licit, “is well devised to have an effect upon the 
jury. These men have, certainly, been guilty of a great 
crime ; and it is a weakness common in men’s mind, when the 
existence of evil designs is proved, to believe that every one 
charged has participated in them.” 

“It was done to make the jury believe yon guilty before 
’ tlie}^ tried you, my lord,” said Whitaker ; “to shift the on/fs 
prohandi from the Crown to yon, not formally, hut really. To 
^blige 3^011 to prove yourself innocent, rather than for them 
^0 prove 3'on guilt3% and, if you failed, to gain a verdict not 
- by the evidence, but by the j>reposscssion of the jury. Will . 
your lordship let me look at the list of the pannel ? ” 

“ Here is a general jury list,” replied the noble prisoner, 
but it is no pannel. None has ever been delivered to me 
but this.” 

“ Your lordship must object to this,” said Holt, taking the 
list. “How is it possible for j’ou to know .the character, for- 
tune, and feelings of every man in such a large catalogue as 

V “Let me look at it,” said Whitaker, talcing it from his hand. 
*^l*kuow all these men better than you do, Mr. Holt. They 
will pass over your objection, and we must be prepared to 
ch^enge as many as possible ; for, to my certain knowledge, 
two court sheriffs have been packing a pannel.” He then 
ran over the list with his eye, at the same time drawing his 

£ er slowly down the paper from name to name, and when 
lad done, he gave it back, saying, “ Why, there are not ** 
freeholders amongst them.” 

That is fatal to the list, then,” replied Holt ; the second 
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.of Henry the Fifth is precise. Each must have a freehedd of 
forty shillings in the year at least, otherwise he cannot sit on 
a jury in a case of life or death. Stay, I will draw up a note ^ 
for your lordship’s guidance in your cnalleuge.” 
yy While he was so doing, Whitaker took the paper agfun, and, 
with a pencil, put a cross against an immense number of 
names, saying, in a low voice, to Lord llusscll, All these 1 
have marked must be challenged. They are all had men, or 
men who voted for North and Box at the election of sheriffs 
— ^mere tools of the Court. They must not sit. Then, here 
is a man convicted of perjury two years ago, a base, bad 
man.” 

“They will answer their purpose well, I doubt not,” 
answered Lord Kussell, and, turning to the window, he gased 
out for a moment or two. “ It is strange,” he said at lengthy 
keeping his ej^es fixed upon the windows of a part of the 
building nearly opposite, “Essex retires as soon as he sees 
me. 1 trust one of bis fits of black melancholy has not seized 
upon him. I never saw a man whose vigorous mind was sa 
mueh subject to the sway of spleen.” 

“A letter from my lady, sir,” said his servant, Tauffteii, 
entering ; and with an eager hand Lord Russell took and 
opened the note in which Lady Kussell first proposed tha(^ 
beautiful act of devotion, for which she is more generall# 
famous than for all the many traits of the same noble spirit 
which were less apparent to the public of that time, though 
they ought to be as well known in onr own day. 

“ Your friends believing I con do you some service at your 
.trial,” so Lady Russell wrote, “ I am extremely willing to 
try. ]\ly resolution will hold out — pray let yours. Bijt it 
may be, the Court will not let me ; however, do you let me 
try. I think, however, to meet you at Richardson’s, and then 
resolve. ITour brother Ned will be with me, and sister Mar- 
garet.” 

“Oh, my noble Rachel 1” said Lord Russell, with a sigh ; 
and then, turning to Mr. Holt, who had just finifthed the notes 
he had been making, the prisoner applied himself with more 
earnestness than he had shown at first to the preparations for 
Ills trial. 

After all was concluded, and Holt had withdrawn, LoM 
Russell detained Whitaker for a few minutes in conversatimii 
carried on in a low tone. “ Has he fled, then ?” he asked, at 
length. 

“Bo it would seem, ray good lord,” readied the attorn^ : 

but as yet 1 hear no charge agwst him. His name is 
proclamation.” 

** What! not even since Lord Howard’s apprehenaioa? 





Bnkied ihe priscmcr, with a slight smile. The lawyer shook , 
his head, and Lord Russell added, Well, we will see ; ii* 1 
^esca]^, 1 will keep him to his word.’* 

Were it not well, my lord, to frighten him a little?" said 
Whitaker. That letter would soon make him do justice, 
and 1 fear nothing else will." 

Mr. Whitaker," answered Lord Russell, sternly, I trust 
that the Earl of Virepont knows me too well to believe, even 
were I to say it myself, wl»ich no inducement on earth would 
lead me to do, that 1 would betray any man, even the most 
base. All 1 rd^rct i^, that I did not burn the letter at once ; 
but il is safe enough, though in a place which much embar- 
rasses me." 

“ Well, my lord, you are the best judge," said Mr. ^Vhi- ’ 
taker ; “ but I myself think it quite fair, if a man refuses to 
p^form his engagements, to take any means that may be at 
mud to make him do so. If 1 had to drive a pig, i would 
not much hesitate whether it was a cudgel or a cart-whip that 
to him. Your lordship knows the engagements which 
this Jnobleman entered into with yourself, and he certainly 
^bws no inclination to fulfil them." 

“ He has not been tried," replied Lord Russell, gravely ; 
^but say no more upon the subject, sir : my views upon these 
ts are quite fixed," and, bowing low, Mr, Whitaker left 
. 


“Now that is a very honest man, as the world goes,” said 
Lord Russell to himself ; “ and yet it is strange, he would 
work honest ends by dishonest means." 


CHAPTER XXXTX. 

The thirteenth of July w'as a sad and agitated morning in 
Southampton Place. The whole household was troubled, for 
not one servant or dependant, from the highest to the lowest, 
did not feel as if the life of a father was at stake. Day had 
scarcely dawned when Lady Russell was in the library, sur- 
funded by lawyers and friends; and persons, continualljp 
coming and going, brought her news from without, often of 
liWe importance, but often of serious moment. Nevertheless, 
ka her manner there was no hurry, no agitation ; she wa< 
rea^ to listen and reply, though her words were 
^^essarily &w and short. 

A mtmgst aU those who came and went, however, Gertrud* 
flSierton only saw her once, and that onty for the purpose o 
^lt^[uiring if she could be of any assistance. Loot Russel 
£mdly m the negadtef and Gertrud merely added 



few words reminding her that she had promis<cd to take Jjer 
to the court that day.* 

“My poor child, why should you go?” asked the lady. 
“You love iriy dear lord well enough to make it a terrible 
scene for you ; nevertheless, do as you will, though I cannot 
insure admittance.” 

“ I will try at all events, dear lady,” answered Gertrude, 
and left her. Retiring to her own room, she there sat down 
to meditate till the hour for setting out arrived, and all her 
reveries were very sad. She had a double interest in the 
event of the great cause then to be tried. Esteem and grati- 
tude towards Lord Russell were sufficient in themselves ta 
aAken tcrnhle apprehensions with regard to the result', but, 
aTOie same tiuic, Gertrude could not forget that n])on his ac- 
quittal mi;>lit depend the fulfilment or dLappoiutmeiit of all 
the long- cherished hopes of a young and ardent heart. The 
words lie had spoken to her in prison, regarding his power 
over her lover’s father, and his promises to exert that ])Ower 
if he should obtain his liberty — words and promises which by 
his lips could not be spoken in vain — still rang in her ears, 
telling her that upon bis fate, though apparently ut»coimected 
with her own, depended her whole happiness for life. During 
the last two or three days, her mind had been very much ' 
pressed; for during that time she had not only nut seeuS" 
Francis de Vipont, but had not heard one word of where hc 
was, or what detained him from her side. She was anxiouSv 
troubled; but no feeling of reproach for his long absence and 
seeming neglect entered her breast ; lor she well knew that 
he would not be absent from her if he could avoid it, and 
that to neglect her Avas not in his nature. She tormented' 
herself with striving to divine the cau-^e, however, and fancied 
that now this thing and now that detained him. Like all per- 
sons of quick imagination, she ran through the Avhole range 
of probabilities, and found but little commit in any of them. 
At one time she thought he might be ill, at anotlu r that his 
father had commanded him not to see her; and although she 
believed that in either case he would have sent her some com- 
munication, yet the half-rejected conclusion still troubled her, 
f and she felt that suspense was very difiScult to bear. 

Even in sad meditations time frequently flies quickly ; and 
ere she knew how far the morning had advanced, Lady 
sell’s woman came in to say that her mistress would go in 
five' minutes. Preparing rapidly, Gertrude iiuiTied down, 
«and foima%er heroic Mend ready to enter her carriage. l£er 
brother-in-law and sister were with her, and not a word waa 
spdken from the time they Idb Southampton Place till they 
came into the vicinif^ of the Qld Bailey, Lady ilusadl tt* 
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loaiiied in deep thought, probably preparing her mind for the 
terrible scene she had to go through, aitd none of those who 
accompanied her would interrupt her meditations. At length 
when the carriage stopped, she awoke from her reverie 'with 
a start, and telling Gertrude to wait a few moments, she 
alighted with Mr. Russell and her sister. 

Crowds gathered round the coach and looked in ; and a 
number of persons, from time to time, were seen passing, 
with hurried steps, into the Old Bailey, till at length Ger- 
trude perceived tne old solicitor, Mr. Whitaker, and directed 
one of the servants to call him to the carriage. The worthy 
gentleman had just approached, when Mr. Russell returned, 
with a hasty step, and, opening the door, told Gertrude t^ 
he had been sent by Lady Russell to conduct her into tro 
court. 

“ She is not there herself yet,’* he added, “ hut is gone to 
wait 'with her lord at Richardson’s. I must return to them as 
soon as possible ; so come, dear lady, come.” 

“ If you will allow me, sir,” said Mr. Whitaker, “ I will 
conduct the young lady. I am somewhat knowing in the in- 
tricacies of the courts of law.” 

Then to your charge I leave her, Whitaker,” replied IVEr. 
Bussell; and in another moment Gertrude found herself hur- 
ried along upon the old man’s arm, first through the gaping 
'trowd without, and then along the narrow passage leading to 
the court. 

When they approached the door, it seemed to the inex- 
perienced eyes of Gertrude that it would be impossible to 
enter, so great was the crow^d in the passage, and so angry 
the gestures of the door-keepers, who were repelling the 
people from the entrance; but Mr. Whitaker forced his way 
forward with less difficulty than she expected, saying, “ I am 
an attorney in the case, sir, let me pass ; ” and clearing a path 
for her at the same time. When he got within sight of the 
door-keepers, to whom he was well known, the difficulty was 
at an end ; for they opened a passage for him among the 
jpeople with their staves. When he reached the door, he 
Whispered a word to one of the men who kept it, but received 
ibr answer, “ It is mighty full. You may make your way on 
^ the attorney’s bench, sir ; and, perhaps, the lady may find 
H behind you, but 1 doubt that she 'will see much.” 

liyhile thesis few words passed, Gertrude’s eyes were run*- 
2 ^g over the cea of heads before her, and her heart sank at the 
the crowd, and the dull, misty atmosphere, and the 
hurfy and confhsion which seemed to reign in the court; bu# 
At tMt moment she saw a hand raised j&om the other side of 
4he hidl, near the seat of the ju%es> as if beckoniag: to her; 
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and the next instant the fine head of her cousin. Lord ijiees- 
ter, appeared, sufHciently .raised by his own height to be seen 
over almost every one in the court, but apparently lifted up 
still more by his standing upon some elevation. He beckoned 
again Avhen be saw that he had caught her eye, and theUf 
stooping down, spoke to some* one below him. The next 
instant, Dick lilyrtle was seen shouldering his way uncere- 
moniously through the crowd, with an air of right and autho- 
rity which caused the old attorney to smile, but which so far 
imposed upon others as to make those yield him a path who 
were not intimidated by his powerful form. 

“Here, lady,” he said, “my lord says you are to come up 
near him ; ” and taking her hand, he fought his way back 
again, till he reached the spot Avhere Lord Alcester stood, 
■while IVIr. AVliitakcr followed till he reached the place re- 
served for the attorneys. 

There was in those days a flight of six low steps which led 
from the body of the court np to the bench, on the side op- 
posite to that where the jury box was situated; and though 
it was as customary then as now, for persons of distinction to 
take their seats with the judges in any case ©f importance, 
Lord Alcester, unwilling to do so, from feelings within his 
own breast, had, with the consent df the officers, placed him- 
self on those steps to watch the progress of the trial. One or 
two other persons were there also, but there was room lbJ& 
several more, without interrupting the passage uj) to th^ 
bench ; and her noble cousin placed Gertrude on the step 
above him, w'here she could sit, and yet see all that occurred 
in the court. 

“ You should not have come hither, dear Gertrude,” he 
said, in a whisper; “ this will be a scene to shake stout men's 
hearts.” 

“I came with Lady Russell,” replied Gertrude, in the 
same tone, as he still bent over her; “I promised him I 
would be with her as much as possible ; and I may comfort 
her as she returns. Is my father here ? — ^he did not come to 
see me yesterday.” # 

“ No, he is not here, and yesterday he went to pay his 
duty to the King,” said her coitsin ; “ when he rettirned, you 
had set off with your sweet hostess to the Tower.” 

Gertrude wwld fain have asked one question abou', 
Francis de Vipout, but she feared to trust her voice ; and 
raising her eyes — which had been cast down, from a feeling 
^ that her passage through the court had called attention upon 
#er — she gazed round, with anxious and wondering eyes, 
upon a scene so new and painful. 

The court, as I have said, was crowded in every part and 
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ima^diately in front, round the eeats of the counsel, were 
splendid ly-dres’sed people, some lookinj^ very grave, 
acme laughing and talking, as if waiting at a theatre for the 
em^ain tf» draw up. Behind these again was a multitude of 
the inferior class, with an air of stern seriousness upon almost 
every coimtenance. There Was no one in what is called the 
dock ; and when she turned her eyes towards the bench be- 
hind her, at the sound of a footstep above, she only saw one 
of the officers of the court, who took up a paper which seemed 
to have be^'n dropped, and immediately retired. The seats 
of the judges were unfilled ; and near ten minutes elapsed 
before the slightest movement gave notice that the trial was 
about to commence. Once or twice Lord Alccster spoke to 
her in a low^ tone ; but they were surrounded by many per- 
sons, some of* whom he seemed to know, so that conversation 
upon any subject of private interest was out of the question. 

^ At length there was a murmur, and a sound of feet moving; 
and, turning towards the bench again, Gertrude saw a grave 
and dignified man, in the full robes of a judge, advance and 
take his seat, laying dowm a roll of papers on the desk before 
.him. His face could not be called fine : hut it w as certainly 
very expressive ; and the fair girl thought it stern, when, 
.perhaps, it was only self-sufficient. 

“That is Sir Francis Pemberton, Lord Chief dustice,” 
whispered Lord Alccster ; “ God send, dear Gertrude, that 
may make no new law to-day; for he boasts that he has 
made more law than king, lords, and commons ; and he has 
made it ever to the disadvantage of the accused/^ 

“ Hush !” said a voice near, and Lord Alccster was silent. 
Six other judges followed, and ranged themselves in order 
either side; and then the usual forms took place, almost 
C unintelligible to poor Gertrude, till there was a considerable 
"movement in the court, and all faces turned from the judges 
towards a point just opposite, Gertrude’s eyes followed the 
direction of the rest, and the moment after, with a calm, 
footstep, and untroubled countenance, Lord llusseU ap- 
, peared, and advancing betw^ion his guards, was placed within 
isobar. 

A short pause ensued, while a considerable noise prevailed 
)6"^e court, and then, after a thundering cry of “ Silence ! ” 
rose, and turning towards Lord llusadls directed him 
w hold tip his hand ; after which he proceeded; in a low, mur- 
K|linrin|, and burned voice, to read the indictment, charging 
jpnsoner with conspiring the death of the £hig, and con- ^ 
peikmg and agreeiag io stir up iuMirreetfon. 0' 

^ Then came the questfon, “flow eay^ you, pnaoner, Guilty; 
GuHiy , 





Mj lord,'' said the noble gentleman at the bar^ 
seech you that I may have a statement of the matter or fiust 
laid to niy charge, m order that I may know how to make 
answer thereto;" but the Chief Justice, in courteous terms 
enough, itiibrmed him that he must, in the first place, plead 
to the iudictuieut ; and the prisoner at once replied, Hot 
Guilty." 

He then sought to show that it was unusual for a pristmer 
to be arraigned and tried on the same day, and urged that it 
was a great hardship, that no internal was allowed for pre^ 
ration between the first formal statement of the crime with 
which he was charged, and the defence which he was called 
upon to make, showing that several of the witnesses in bis 
favour could not arrive in the capital before night, and that 
he had not yet received a correct list of the pannel, hut 
merely an ordinary jury list. 

There were two fierce-looking men in black gowms, seated 
N close together, just in the line between Gertrude and the 
prisoner ; and the one nearest to her starting up, exclaimed. 
Hard, do you call it? Do not say so. The king deals not 
hardly with you; but 1 am afraid that it will he found you 
would liavc dealt more hardly with the king. You w'ould not 
have given the king an hour's notice for the saving of his 
life." 

Lord llusscll made no reply, hut fixed his eyes calmly ami 
steadily upon the Attorney-General — then Sir Rol>ert Sawyer 
— and repeated his demand for a proper copy of the pannel^ 
and that his trial should be put off at least for some hounu'\ 
His request, however, was refused; and the clerk of the « 
crown then rose again, and said, in a more distinct voice than 
that in which the indictment had been read, Take notice, 
prisoner at the bar, that if it be your intention to chailei^ 
any juror, you must make your challenge before be cornea to < 
the book to be sworn, and before he is sworn." ^ 

beseech you, my lord," said the prisoner, “that I may 
have the convenience of pens, ink, and peqier, and the use of , 
any papers which 1 may judge uecessaiy to my defence.'* 

“ Assuredly," replied the Lord Chief Justice ; “ no sort of 
privilege shall be denied you which becomes a subject in your 
condition to have.” 

“May 1 have somebody to wrrite, to help my memory t** 
asked Lord Russell, still addressing the Chief Justice. 

Rre Pemberton could answer, however. Sawyer^ 
.Attorney-General, replied, “Yes, a servant.” 

^ ** Any of your lordship's serrairte,” said the Chief Justics^ 
shall assist in writing anythmg you please.'* 

Lord Russell raised his head^ am r^^d in a voiae 
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but which shook a little, as if with emotion at the last 
words, “ My wife is here, my lord, to do it.” 

If my lady please to give herself that trouble,” answered 
Pemberton, and a sign was made to one- of the officers of the 
eourt to bring Lady Russell in. A very brief pause succeeded, 
and’ then, led in by Mr. Edward Russell, appeared the wife of 
the patriot, pale as marble, the warm colour of her check all 
gone, but with a step composed and firm, an eye undimmed, 
and full of calm, collected light. Gertrude saw her give one 
hasty glance round the caurt, — on the array of judges and of 
jurymen, and the gazing multitude ; and, moved for her friend, 
more than that friend, supported ])y a high sense of duty, 
was moved herself, the fair girl bent her head, and the tears 
flowed fast and silently'. Meanwhile, a low solemn murmur 
of sympathy and admiration ran through the court — sul)sidcd 
— and for an instant all was still as death. When (iertnidc 
raised her eyes again, she saw Lady Russell seated at a small 
table near her lord, with pen and ink before lier. Her look 
was turned to him ; her lips quivered with eagerness to catch 
his lightest word ; judge, jury, gazing multitudo, were all 
ffi^otten; she thought of nought but Russell. 

Then came the calling of the jury, and tlieir challenge for 
want of freehold. In plain and manly terms, Lord Russell 
demanded that tlic unrepcaled statute of Henry V. should be 
ojbserved, and that none but freeholders should' sit upon his 
irial. But in answer to this, Sir Francis Pemberton proceeded 
in his usual course, and made a law contrary to the statute to 
/suit the purpose of the moment, replying, that the city of 
^ London was an exception to the rule, on account of the landed 
property thereof being principally vested in noblemen and 
gentlemen not living within its 'walls. As this, however, was 
a point of law, the prisoner’s counsel were admitted to argue 
the case, and proved, beyond all doubt, that such an exception 
ai that made % the judge had never been contemplated by 
^he statute. 

,, To them, Sawyer replied first, and then the rude and blood - 
thh^ty Jeffries — ^rising at that time to his unenviable notoriety, 
ah^lready fixed upon by the Court as a tool, ready, keen, and 
, unscrupulous, for the work of tyranny and slaughter. In a 
tone of savage merriment he ridiculed the idea, that in London 
none could sit on juries, in cases of life and death, without a 
.,^|iB|^-shilling freehold ,* and he declared that, if the prisoner’s 
^j»|$i4n8el could prove that, they would have to move for a writ, 

* ^ bring many men, better than himself^ out of the grave, who 
had been condemned without such qualified jurymen. In th^" 
end) ailer a consultation with his brethren of the bench) the 
Ch&f Juatice ddivered the opinion of the court, xnling that 





f the challenge could not be admitted, and which he pretej^ed 
to interpret the object and meaning of the statute, explaiimig 
away its precise terms, as has been so frequently done in 
British courts, to the disadvantage of the accused. 

The names of the jury were then called over one by one ; 
and consulting the paper as marked by Whitaker, Lord Rus- 
sell challenged thirty-one. The rest were then sworn, and 
the trial proceeded. 

In this place, nothing but a sketch can be given of the 
further transactions in that cause ; but the pcadcr is requested 
to remember the proceedings at the house of Shepherd, on 
the night when Gertrude Ellcrton first visited her father there. 
After the address of the Attorney- General, Colonel Rumsey 
was tlie first witness called, and was suffered to enter into a 
great deal of irrelevant matter, the very questions put to him 
by Jeffries leading him to a general statement, rather than a 
strict deposition. He then came more immediately to the 
point, and swore that he had visited the house of Shepherd, 
the wine merchant, in Abchurch-lane, to bear a message trma 
the Earl of* Shaftesbury ; that he there found the Duke ctf 
Monmouth, Lord Russell, Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
and ;Mr. Ferguson, in conference together; that he delivered 
the message from Lord Shaftesbury, •urging the necessity of 
an immediate rising ; that Mr. Ferguson returned an answer 
for tlic whole*, to the effect that, as Mr. Trenchard had failed 
them, in regard to his levies at Taunton, nothing more could 
be done for the time. He added that some conversation took 
place regarding a declaration, and as to the best means of 
surprising the king’s guards, and that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong, undertook 
to visit the ]\Iews and their other posts, to ascertain their 
alacrity and state of preparation. 

“ AVas the prisoner at the bar present during the whole of 
that debate?” demanded the Attorney- General. 

“ He was,” replied Rumsey. 

“ Did he concur in it?” demanded Jeffries. 

“ He agreed to it,” answered the witness ; and Jeffries^ 
turning to Lord Russell, asked him, if he had any questions 
to put. 

“"Very few,” answered the noble prisoner, “for T know 
little of the matter. 1 w'as there by accident,” and he was 
proceeding to state that the proposed surprise of the guwda, 
and the raising of an army had not been mentioned in his 
^ presence, when the Lord Chief Justice called him ta 
'ipimple question of whether he had any interrogatories to put 
to the witness. 

1 desire to know,’^ e 2 ;claimed l^rd Russell, fixing his eyu 
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fimly upon IRumsey, I gave any answer to any message 
ab^t the rising?” 

Yes/^ replied Colonel Uumsey. My Lord Hussell did 
speak of it.” 

“ IIow should I talk of a rising at Taunton,” exclaimed the 
prisoner, indignantly, when 1 neither knew the place nor 
had any acquaintance with 'Frcnchard ? ” 

The Attorney-General, I must remark, suffered tlie answer 
of llumsey to stand as part of the evidence, although he well 
knew that in his third information to the council, the witness 
had given a very different account of the afl'air. But he 
sought a conviction, not justice, and, of conre^e, it was not his 
business to throw discredit upon hih own uitnesses. 

Thomas Shepherd was then called, and deposed to the cir- 
cumstances of the meetings at his house, of which he stated 
there had been two. lie first implied that the prisoner had 
beefn present at both these meetings, and at one or the other 
a declaration had been read, setting forth the grievances of 
the nation ; to which he added, that the declaration was in 
order to a rising, but he could not rein ember the words, lie 
would not swear, however, that l.<ord llussell >\as present 
the declaration was read, but did suiar that he was 
there when the discussion took place about seizing the guards. 

“I never was in your storehouse but once,” said Loid Rus- 
eell, in a xmld tone, and then there was no such design that 
1 heard of. I desire that Mr. Shepherd may recollect him- 
«elf.” 

“Indeed, my lord, I cannot be positive as to the times,” 
replied the witness. “My lord, I am sure, v^as at one 
meeting.” 

“The question is, was he at both?” said the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

“I think so,” answered Shepherd; and he proceeded to 
declare that he could not recollect positively. 

Lord Bussell replied, he could prove that he was in the 
country at the time of one of the meetings mentioned by the 
iritness, and pointed out that Colonel Kumsey had stated 
Aere vras but one meeting ; when suddenly that worthy person 
stood forward in the court, and declared lie did not remember 
whether be had been present at one or two meetings at 
tjbepherd’s, but added, if he had been only present at one, 
'lie nad heard Mr. Ferguson relate the debates of the other 
Hieetinff to Lord Shaitesbury. 

“Is It usual,” asked Lord Russell, turning towards the 
Indge, ^^for the witnjesses to hear one another?” But thu 
Chief Justice would not entertain the objection ; and 
Cord Howard of Eserick was then called, and proceeded to 
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r make a long, artful, but irrelevant deposition, carrying^iUB 
story back as far as the election of the sheritfs in the,pre£ed« 
ing year. He spoke in a low voice, and with much-agitatioiif 
till at length one of the jury asked him to speak louder^ as 
they could not hear him. 

There is an unhappy accident just happened,^’ said Lord 
Howard, “ which has sunk my voice. I was but just now 
made acquainted with the fate of my Lord of Essex ; ” and a 
rumour inmicdiatcly spread through the court, of Lord Essex 
having destroyed himself in the Tower. 

Al’ter a momentary pause, the witness proceeded to detail 
the whole of the wild schemes of Lord Shaftesbury, endeft^ 
vouring, in an artful manner, to connect Lore! Knssell witli 
the Earl's criminal designs by hearsay evidence, which shordd 
have been immediately checked by the Bench. It was suifered 
to go on SQ long, however, that at length Lord Rutsell himself 
interfered, exclaiming, “1 think it very hard that so great a 
part of the evidence is hearsay.” 

“ There is nothing against you yet,” replied the Attonue^ 
General, in a flippant tone ; but it is coming to yoa^ I 
sure you, if your lordship will have patience.” 

The witness then proceeded to detail several convereatious 
between himself and Captain Walcof, and himself, and the 
Duke of I^fonmouth, giving dates, which, unfortunately for 
his credibility, arc distinctly contradicted by his own declare'-' 
tions to the council.* He afterw'ards turned to the question 
as it affected Lord llussell, and declared that, after the flight 
of Lord Shaftesbury, a cabal, or council of six, had been 
chosen to direct the operations of the conspirators, of w'hioh 
Lord Russell w^as one ; and he detailed the pretended conver- 
sation which had taken place at two meetings of the cabal, 
and asserted that the prisoner had been present, and consent- 
• ing, \vhcn a debate occurred as to tbe proper "place ibr begin** 
jiing the insurrection proposed, as to the sums of money to be * 
^ raised for the commencement of their project, and as to the 
means of engaging the malcontents in j^tland to affiird a 

* In his evidence in court, he relates a convcrsotioii with the Duke Uf 
HoninoiLth, regarding a attack upon Charles, some time after 

^ tbe seventeenth or eighteenth of Octobw; and in his declaration 4ke 
states, that after the foni'teenth of October ho never discoursed with ' 
Duke as to the attack upon the king. Both are positive ststemeifts, mads 
wriUiont any doubt or hesitation ; and, thongh thei'e never was a mi^ 
rative more ai-tfafly constrttdted than that of lioid Howard, it shows, 1^ 
snob discrepancies, that gSfiilomen who place themselves in his posiiiaas 
^ ought to have very go<^ memories. Colonel Bnmsey, also, before 
^’yeors were ovei*, was unfortunate enough to forget his deposition at ,, 
tiial of Lord Bussell, and oommitted murder, perjury agaSnsi: anoi^ 
innocent man. ^ ; 
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vtoion to the English rebels by a rising in that country. He . 
then proceeded to state that the members of the council of 
mz, haying met at the house of Lord Eusscll, came to a de- 
termination to send a messenger to some of the leading gentle- 
men in Scotland, to call them to consultation, and that a 
person named Aaron Smith had actually been sent, as he had 
been informed by Colonel Sydney. 

Upon this point the Attorney-General laid considerable 
stress, probably regarding it as an overt act. “ You are sure 
tliat my Lord Russell was there?” asked Sawyer. 

“ Yea,” answered the plausible traitor ; “I wish I could say 
he was not.” 

Some further evidence was then given, of no great import- 
aiice ; but every witness that was called seemed, to the inex- 
perienced mind of poor Gertrude, to swell the difficulties 
with whiclteher friend and henetactor would have to contend ; 
and when Lord Howard concluded his evidence, and she found 
that Bussell asked him no questions, she looked up, with an 
expression of alarm upon her face, to Lord Alcester. But 
that nobleman’s eyes were turned upon the prisoner; and 
alter a short pause, the name of Robert AVest was pronounced, 
and the lawyer entered the witness-box. Ilis deposition was 
very short, and should not have been admitted at all ; its pro- 
duction being merely, a base attempt on the part of the crown 
lawyer to connect tne case of Lord Russell with the horrible 
conspiracy for the assassination of the King, on account of 
which AValcot, Hone, and Rouse had been condemned the day 
before. 


“ My Lord Russell,” he said, in answ’^er to a question of the 
council, “was the person we all most depended on, as he is a 
man of great sobriety.” 

Can I hinder people from making use of my name ? ” ex- 
claimed the noble prisoner, in an indignant tone. “ To have • 
ibis brought to influence the gentlemen of the jury, and to 
inflame th^em against me, is very hard.” 
ii “My lord, we have done,” said Sejjeant JeflTries, addressing 
fj&e Chief Justice ; and Pemberton turning to the prisoner, 

^ Wled upon him Ibr his defence. 

“ I will, in the first place, remark,” replied Lord Rusi^ell, 
M^at one 0 / the principal^witncsBes against me, Colonel 
Jpknsey, is a man who is notoriously under the deepest obli- 
gations to the King and the Duke of York. It *is now ad- 
mtted that he entertained, within a few flays of this time, tlie 
^fj^ign of assassinatmg both those royal personages, and 1 
ligand. Is it at all to be wondered at if now, to save bis own 
her endeavours to take away that of another? But I 
^eqinre to be informed upon what statute 1 am tried ; if on 
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^he •thirteenth of his present Majesty, which makes it him 
treason to conspire to levy war, the period is expired at whfth 
the prosecution can lie ; if on that of the twenty -fifth of Ed- 
ward 111., a design to levy war is not treason by thf&t 
statute.” 

“You arc prosecuted, my lo»d,” replied the Attorney- 
General, “ on the statute of the twenty-fifth of Edward the 
Third. It has been often decided that to prepare forces to 
fight against the King is a design within that statute to kiE 
the King.” 

“ This is a matter of law,” replied Lord Russell. • “ More- 
over, there is but one witness to the transactions at the house 
of Mr. Shepherd ; the law requires two ; and J desire that, 
my counsel may be heard to these two points.” 

If your lordship will admit the facts,” said the Chief Jus- 
tice, “ your counsel shall be heard-as to the laAV.” 

“ That I will never do,” replied Lord Russell, solemnly. 

“ I am ready to swear that many parts of the testimony are 
false ; and Colonel Runisey did not dare to make the same 
statements before the King some days ago which he has made 
here. 1 claim to be heard by counsel.” 

“ Let the statute be read,” said the Lord Chief Justice ; 
and, some further discussion upon the law ensued, when thq 
case of Lord Stafford was assumed as ^ precedent that two 
witnesses swearing to separate acts of the same treason, 
their testimony was to be received as if they both swore to 
one. The admission of counsel to ar^ue the point for the 
prisoner was refused, and Lord Russell proceeded with his 
defence, moved by the injustice shown him to one touch of 
sarcastic bitterness. “ My Lord Howard,” he said, turning 
his eye full upon the spot where the witness stood, “ hath 
made a long narrative of what he knew. I do not know when 
» he made it, or when he did recollect anything ; yet it is but 
very lately that he did declare and protest to several people 
. that he knew nothing against me, nor of any plot 1 could in 
the least be questioned for.” 

He then called several witnesses to prove that on various ^ 
occasions Lord Howard of Escrick had denied the existence ' 
of any plot. Lord Anglesey, Mr. Howard^ and* Dr. Burnet, 
all testified to the same fact, and the first-named gentleman 
proved that the witness had gone out of his w^y to assert 
Lord'Russe^rs innoedhoe. A multitude of the noblest, the 
wisest, and the most pious men of the lahd, came forward to 
i declare their conviction that the prisoner w’as. incapable tif - 
eemupitting the crime with which he was charged ; but no 
Impression was to be made i;ipon a packed jury and apr^jin^ 
diced eourt. A low of satisfiiction, liowey er, eame iqKm 
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face of Lady Hassell as she heard sach testimonies to her ^ 
Ionics .worth, and, perhaps, the faint dame of hope burned a 
little more brightly ; too soon, alas ! to be extinguished for 
ever. 

After a few words from Lord Howard, who attempted to 
explain his assertion of ErusselPs innocence, the prisoner 
again addressed the court. His manner was plain and simple, 
and his speech is too well known to be repeated here entire. 
He pointed out the hardships and difhculties of his case, left 
alone, without the aid of counsel, to contend for lile against a 
number of the ablest lawyers in the land. He expressed a 
hope that the judges would deal equitabl3% and act as counsel 
fiff him ; and he called upon the juiy, as they valued innocent 
hlood and the quiet of their own consciences, to rememher that 
with the measure they should mete with, it would be measured 
to them again, in this world or the next. He pointed out that 
the witnesses might w'ell be looked upon as persons desirous 
of sft'^iiig their own lives at the expense of his ; and he de- 
clared his loyalty to the King, and respect for the govern- 
ment as by law established. He repelled indignantly the 
charge that he had ever entertained an idea of aiiectii)g<the 
King's life, and spoke of the assassination of a prince with 
horror, appealing to all bis past conduct as a proof that he 
was incapaljle of so foul a crime. He asserted, in the most 
solemn manner, that he had not sought to raise a rebellion, 
Stating that, had he been even so disposed, he had not seen any 
tendency towards it amongst the people ; and he pointed out 
^ &at in those days rebellion could not be made by a few great 
inen as in former times. He stated his desire, always to 
have been to maintain the government upon a just basis, and 
to seek redress of evils only by parliamentary means ; and he 
pronounced himself opposed to all irregularities and^innova- 
ttons whatsoever. 

The judges niaintained a decent silence while he spoke^ the 
jury listened coldly, but the people in the body of the court « 
were moved considerably from tinier to time, as his fine voije 
and plain clear words came pouring in amongst them, bearing 
* trudi and sincerity in every accent. 

When he ceased the crown lawyers addressed the court for 
the prosecutiem ; but it will be only necessary to notice the 
kldeoent allusion of the ever-infamous Jetfries to the suicide 
Lord Essex, committed but a few hohrs before, in order to 
the jury against tbe prisoner. He declared that 
rtunate nobleman who had so lately died by his own , 
lust have been conscious oT ralt, or he would not 
ought hunself tp an untimety end ^ to avoid the 
or pablie juatiGe*^ 
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The answer was clear, that in those days justice was not^- 
. hoped for in a court of law ; and that the Earl, by w. 
n act, had only prevented legal murder. But there wa» 
to make it : and the Chief Justice proceeded to sum ttp^ 
^'h less prejudice than might have been expected. 

,riie judges then retired for a short time, and the prisoner 
®^as removed from the bar. Lady Kusscll followed : and 
fiiany of the counsel quitted the court. But the spectatom 
generally remained ; and, at length, the Chief Justice and hk 
colleagues reappeared towards lour o’clock. As soon as the 
i prisoner had heen brought back, the foreman of the jury: 
rose, with a pale and haggard countenance, and. in ariswer to 
a question from the bench said, in a faltering voice, “ Our 
verdict is, iny lord — Guilty of the said high treason.” 

A dark cloud came over Gertrude’s senses, and for some 
minutes she neither saw nor heard. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Evehy effort had been, made ; the King had heen petitioned 
in vain ; the Duke of York had been applied to for his inter* 
cession ; all the high families connected with the house of 
Russell had used their influence ; and the Earl of Bedford^ 
without his son's knowledge, had tried to obtain, through the 
necessities of the monarch and the cupidity of the roy w mis- 
tress, justice, under the name of mercy, for a son iniquitoualy 
condemned to death. Moved by the anguish of his family^ 
and unwilling that pride or obstinacy should be attributed la 
him by any one, Russell himself had been induced to addreftt 
both the King and the Duke ; marking strongly, however, at 
the same time, the motives under which he acted, and hi» 
certainty of the result, by saying, as he signed his nameia 
the petition, “ This will be ciydng about the streets when I 
am on the scaffold ! ” < 

Though not entertaining the slightest expectation that his 
life would be spared, the noble prisoner opposed none of the 
efforts which were made to save him, merely remarking, as 
lie heard of failure after failure, that he wished his beloved 
wife would cease to beat every bush for hopeless mercy. He 
himself was well assured of his fate ; but not the slightest 
fear or agitation affected his mind. Calmly and traiiquilly» 
as if about to lie down to sleep, he prepared for death, am 
did not suffer even the awful event before him to affect 
serenity of his demeanor. Even a gay jest would ftome^ 
times break from him at his present or his emning &te. 'A 
lady whom be knew well, having come to see him after 
condemnation, he greeted h^ with a diemfoi air, sayii^, 
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distress Tressam, you always find me out in a new place ;* , 
and; having been seized with a slight bleeding at the nose, hi 
obserredf laughing, I will not be let blood to stop it. Thir 
win be done for me the day after to-morrow.” It was impo 
sible to perceive the slightest difiercnce in his manner 
mood, except when Lady Ikissell was mentioned, and the>r 
for ajmoment, a tear ^as observed in his eye, and he wouL 
suddenly change the conversation ; but on all oidiuary sub- 
jects he spoke readily with all who were peimittcd to see 
him, and spent the rest of his time in reading workb of devo- 
tion. Two acts remained to be done, to complete a character 
perhaps the most perfect in history ; for something } et re- 
mained to be added to the remarkable w^ords of Mr. Gore, on 
the day of the trial, who pronounced him, in his evidence, 
“ One of the best sons, one of the best fathers, one of the 
best masters, one of the best' husbands, one of the best 
friends, one of the best Christians in the land.” lie was 
now about to show himself one of the IcaKt selfish men, and 
one of the most fearless patriots that ever li\cil. 

It was night. Lady Kusscll had quitted him to make one 
last effort to move the inexorable King ; and Ijord Kusscll 
had been left for a few moments alone, when a message was 
brought to him that Sir James Forbes, having obtained per- 
mission to visit him, desired to know if he could be admitted. 

“ By all means,” replied Lord Kusscll ; “ he is a ^ cry wor- 
thy gentleman, 1 shall be glad to see him and, holding out 
hii hand to him so soon as he entered, he said, This is a 


poor dim place to see you, Sir James; but 1 trust hereafter 
to meet you in a brighter one.” 

am sincerely grieved, my dear lord,” said his visitor, 
taking a seat to which the prisoner pointed — “ most sincerely, 
I assure you, to find you in this situation ; and I came to ufier 
you the assurances of that love and esteem wdnch 1 cutertaiu 
for you in common with all your acquaintances.” 

, As he spoke he looked twice round towards the door into 
ante-room which had been ajar. But Lord Kussell, wuth- 
noticing that circumstance, replied, I can assure you, 
W James, and 1 beg you will assure all friends, that my con- 
is not so dismu as some may think it. Li is always 
paSnfiil to part from those w^e love, even for a short journey : 
mor^ $ 0 , of course, for a long one. That apart, and 1 know 
uQt* what 1 have to regret, except, indeed, that 1 have not 
long enough to benefit my country. There, too, 1 have 
4 Isolation : for 1 am inclined to believe that my death may 
more service to England than my life could have bceu. 
1 have cause to rejoice rather than mourn.** 

^SCbough the words were remarkable, Sir James Forbes did 
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not appear to pay rnucli attention to them ; but several tim^ 
Hurned round his head, and looked towards the door. “ 'fne 
night is cold and chilly for inidsumincr,” he said, aloud, as 
soon as llussell ceased; “ and if your lordship will permit 
me, I will close the door.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Lord Russell ; and the door was 
closed. With a quick step the Jnight returned to the table, 
and, leaning across, said, in a low voice, “1 bear you a mes- 
sage from my Lord Cavendish, of great and immediate import- 
aucc. Ilis lordship has arranged a plan for your escape, and 
begs you to adopt it, as you may well now do, Avhgn you are 
iinjustly and illegally condemned to death, lie proposes, 
in}' lord, to visit you to-morrow m'glit, about this hour, in a 
dress as unlike your owu as possible. When here, an ex- 
change of clothes can be made in a very few minutes. The 
passages are dark and gloomy. The man who lets you out, 
ma}^ see liini dressed in your clothes, with his back turned ; 
and, by the means that he will -take, there cannot be the 
edightest doubt, except in case of some strange accident, that 
you may quit the I'ower unrecognised. A carriage will he 
ready to convey yon at once to tlie mouth of the Thames^ 
where a ship is already w^aiting to bear you to Holland. As 
he proiio^es to retire to bed the moment you are gone 5 mur 
escape will not be discovered till pursuit w’on Id be too late, ^ 
and you may be half-way to the Hague before it is known"" 
that you are gone.” 

llussell smiled thoughtfully. ‘‘It is very kind of him,” 
he said, in a checrlul tone ; “ and, indeed, such devotion in 
one’s fricmls compensates well for the treachery of some 
men, and the enmity of others ; but I will make no escape, ' 
Sir Jamo<. Thank Cavendish for me, most kindly ; but tell 
him 1 cannot consent. "Were these prison doors open, I w^ould 
not go ont ill secret ; and, indeed, I thank God heartily that I 
was not tempted to fly wlicn 1 could have done so easily. In 
this case 1 would never subject my best friend to all the evils 
' which must fall upon him w’^cre I to accept his devoted kind- 
ness. AVere there an object greater than life, I might be 
tempted — if my country’s safety or liberty depended on it, as 
I know he would not regret a sacrifice, so I might think it 
fitting for him to make, and me to accept it ; but, as I have 
said before, I believe that England may be better served by 
my death than my life. A thousand thanks to you and to 
him ; but tell him I will not fly.” 

■ ^^ir James Forbes saw too clearly that his mind W'as 
\ I ide up, to oflTer any further arguments ; and after remain-* 

I, I $ a few minutes longer, he took his leave with sorrow 
> I {h admiration. 
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, 1 will pass over most of the incidents, however interesting, 
Wjflich occurred during the last few days of Lord llu8seir&‘ 
life'. They are told in one much better, and many much worse 
works than this. But there is one act more to be recorded, 
by which he crowned his services to his country. Tliere was 
but a single hope of saving his life, and that hope would have 
been a good one, could Kus^^ll have renounced the principles 
he had always maintaitied, or forsworn the opinions which he 
held. The King of England liad rejected every petition in 
bis behalf, and showed himself inexorable, under any condi- 
tion but one, and there his ministers, if not hinibcir, suffered ^ 
a probability of mercy being shown to apipear. From the 
first moment, after liis condemnation, the worldly Burnet, 
and the unworldly TiJlotsoii, laboured to persuade him that it 
was unlawful, under aii}^ circumstances, to resist established 
authority ; and the noble prisoner answered so mildly, that 
he prayed God to forgive him if he had erred in his opinion 
on that point, that Burnet became convinced he would be 
ultimately brought round to bis own expressed opinion. On 
these tidings, Lord Halifax communicated the supposed change 
to tibte King, informed Tillotson that the monarch was more 
moved by it than by anything w^hich liad yet been done 
in Russell’s favour, and the two clergymen were filled with 
hopes which they speedily carried to the prisoner. But llus- 
seU had no disingenuousness, and he hastened at once to 
remove the false impression. Burnet persuaded, and Til- 
lotson argued, in vain. Lord Russell, still mildly, but more 
distinctly than before, declared his opinion unchanged, and 
died in the belief and the assertion, that, failing all peaceable 
means, it is lawful, under a limited monarchy, to resist by 
arms the attempt to establish an arbitrary power, lie en- 
larged, at various times, upon this subject ; showed that he 
looKed to Parliament as the constitutional check upon the 
prerogative — ^that, when duly elected and regularly assembled, 
they were sufiicient for the object ; but he still, to the last, 
maintained that where this check was denied or infringed, the 
right of resistance to aggression was in full force. Neither 
the hope of life, nor the fear of an ignominious death, nor 
the reasoning of two talented and well-meaning, but mistaken 
men, could shake the patriot in the least ; and one of the 
things for which he thanked God in his last hours was, that 
she whom he loved best had never, in her anguish at his fate, 
or her eagerness for his safety, attempted to lead him to any 
baseness. 

The last evening of Russeirs life at length arrived ; all had 
j fiuled ; he had received the sacrament, and the terrible task 
' of taking leave of his wife and children had succeeded. 
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The latter he saw for the last time with perfect serenitj/ 
though the fondest and tcnderest of parents ; and when he 
dismissed them, he begged Lady Russell to stay, -adding,' 

“ Let us take my last earthly meal together.” But that meal 
he clouded with no sadness or repining, and, when at length 
the hour came for the last bitter separation, the husband and 
^ wife vied with each other in abstaining from all that could 
shake the composure of either. He kissed her often, it is 
true, before he parted with her ; and when she was gone, he 
said, “Now, the bitterness of death is past!” 

During the night, he slept with perfect calmness, «fnd awoke 
to pray, as the preparation for death. Ilis last hours w^ere as 
serene as any in his life, and when the hour apjwoached at 
which he knew that the sheriffs were to come to lead him to 
execution, he gave several commissions both to 1'illotson and 
Barnet of an ordinary kind, and then, drawing the latter 
aside, he said, “ I have something to communicate to you, 
Dr. Burnet, which you must not reveal.” 

“Indeed, my dear lord,” replied the clergyman, “I must • 
decline to receive the secret, if it affects the public safety.” 

“It is entirely a private matter,” replied Lord Kussell, 

“ relating to an act which I am bound to perform before I 
die. 1 have been somewhat troubled m my mind about it ; 
but it behoves me now to act in one way or another, and I 
have decided thus : When I am dead, you w ill give this small 
key, and this short note, to a young lady you must have seen 
with Lady llussell, named Gertrude Ellerton. You will also 
request my beloved wife to allow her young friend to act as I 

• have there stated, without her presence, or that of any one 
else, as 1 do not wish Lady llussell to mix in this affair at all, 
for my children’s sake. This is all, my good doctor. And 
now everything is said and done, I think. My w^atch I will 
give you, as a little memorial, on the scaffold.” And taking 
it from his pocket, he wound it up, adding, as he finished, 

* “I have done with time, now for eternity 1” 

A few minutes after, Captain llichardson, one of the officers 
of the Tower, announced to him that the sheriffs w’^ere come; 
and having prayed once more alone for a few minutes, he 
descended to the court with a firm step and a cheerful counte- 
nance. At the foot of the stairs he found Lord Cavendish 
waiting to bid him farewell for ever, and he spoke to him 
earnestly for a short time ; left him, returned again, and once 
more addressed him gravely. He then entered his own car- 
1 riage, with the words, “ How great a crowd 1” And Tillotson 
|ana Burnet having taken their places with him, the sad pro« 
ijcession moved forward. The most cheerful person in the 
||carriage was Lord Bussell. There was no affected gtde^r 
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Ilione of the sad efforts to work up a false courage so often- 
si? 3 n, but a calm, placid serenity, which nothing Imt a con- 
science free of offence, and faith beyond this life, could afford. " 
The streets were lined with people, many of the windows were 
closed, aud the greater part of the men who watched the 
passing of the prisoner and those who guarded liim on the 
way to death, took off their hats. Some few gazed and re- 
mained covered, with faces not dissatisfied, hut very many 
wept. The ^vay was cruelly long, for, although Charles 
would not consent to the barbarous scheme of luiving the 
prisoner executed before bis own door, as some of* the basest* 
of a profligate Court suggested, yet he a]>pointcd Jjincoln’s 
Inn Fields instead of I'ow'er Hill, thus prolonging the sufler- 
ing of expectation for more than half an hour. The proces- 
sion moved slowly, too, and, coming roiind by llolhorn, passed 
through Little Queen Street ; and as Itusscll looked towards 
his own house, he said, “ I have often turned to the other 
hand with great comfort, but now I turn to this with greater.” 
A tear, however, fell from his eyes as lie s]>oko, and sliow^ed 
that the strong heart still felt acutcl3^ It was the last sign of 
mortal tenderness, and in a moment after the scaffold was 
before him. 

The crowd w^as immense, and seemed very turbulent ; but 
the instant he appeared uf^oii the platform, all was silent, 

• and before be spoke he gazed over the sea of heads l)elow^ 
His eyes fixed upon one spot in particular for a moment or 
two, where a man richly dressed, but with a face as pale as 
that of a corj)se, stared up towards tlie scaffold. Ai'liatevcr it 
w-as that attracted his attention, Kusscll cast it from his mind 
the next instant, and then addressed a few words to the 
sheriffs, in a loud and distinct tone. He then prayed alone, 
and then with Tillotson and Burnet; gave his ring to the one, 
and his watch to the other; bestowed a reward upon the exe- 
cutioner, bared his neck, and laying down his head upon the 
block, raised his hands as if still in prayer. 

He had declared he w'ould make no sign, and the execu- 
tioner, to aim his blow more surely, dropped the axe to his 
neck. The edge of the weapon touched him, but his hands 
trembled not. The axe was then flung high in the air — ^fell 
— *T0se, and fell again; and the noble and the good was 

1 ^- 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

I moment the sad scene was over, ^dthe immense crowd 
ku to separate, and were doing so very quietly, when sud- 
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f denly a good deal of confusion was perceived at tlie 
towards A\liich, as I mentioned, Lord llugscH’s eyes had been 
turned for a luonicnt or two from the scadbld. The cause 
was n quarrel ])L‘t\vcen the well-dressed man at whom he had 
looked, and a stout tall man of about thirty, who had been 
standing near him. As tlic asc fell, the courtl> -looking 
person said aloud, ‘‘ There is one trafcor sped, another shall 
soon follow ! *’ 

“You are a traitor yourself, I think,” said the stout man 
by him, iu a low tone ; and turning round to go away as the 
I rush li oni the iicigiihourliood of the scatfold had commenced, 
he brushed somewhat rudely, perhaps, against hisgail^’-dres.'-xd 
companion. The other turned fiercely upon him, called him 
an opprobrious name, and struck him. The act was retnli ited 
hy a strong arm, which instantly knocked him down, and two 
or three ol those nlio were hurrying away towards Quecn- 
strect, pushed on by those behind, put their feet u])on tlie 
fallen man. ili.s situation was discovered a moment after, 
however, and ho was taken np with blood streaming from bis 
month, lie W’as still alive, and when asked where he should 
be carried, answered, to Sir Frederick Ikdtingharn’s house, in 
the Strand. A hackney-coach was caljed, and he was placed 
therein ; hut hefitre it reached its destination, Sir Frederick 
lay in a pool of blood at the bottom of the vehicle, and never 
uttered another word till his death, which occurred about two 
hours after. 

Dr. Ilurnct had marked the confusion in the crowd, hut liis 
thoughts, as may Avell lie supposed, were full of sadness and 
horror; and, without further inquiry, he hurried away to 
Southampton Place, where the wiiidov»s Avere all closed. He 
was instantly admitted to Lady lUisscll, and remained with 
her for nearly an hour ; but Avhen he came forth Irom the 
room where the sad conference had taken place, he inquired 
of one of the .‘servants -who were sitting gloomily in the hall, 
i for Mistress Gertrude Ellcrtoii, and was immediately led to a 
small back room on the first floor, where he found her weep- 
ing hittcrlj". 

She dried her eyes hastily when the clergyman entered, and 
Burnet, who had seen her once or twice before, took her hand 
' kindly, saying, “Be comforted, my dear young lady. The 
only pang is ])ast, and our friend is now better and hapjner 
than ever he has been, or could be, on earth. One ol the 
last commissions with which he entrusted me, was to bear this 
^ letter and this small key to yourself ; and 1 have Lady Rus- 
^ sell’s directions to enjoin you to act exactly as her late lord 
pointed out, without her presence or further consent.” 

The tears again streamed from Gertrude’s eyes, for hope 
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Ko^ra wonderfully in the mind of youth, and, till Burnet, 
ap^e, a faint imagination that her fnend might even at the 
last moment have received a pardon, had clung to her. Now, 
all was over ; and taking the note and key, she gazed at them 
through the dazzling drops which hung .upon her long, dark 
eyelashes. • 

“You had better read the contents,” said Dr. Burnet, 
“perhaps you may need some explanation which I can give.” 

Gertrude dried her eyes again, and, while Burnet moved 
towards the window, she opened the note, and read as fol- 
lows : — ‘ 

“ To Mistress Gertrude Ellerton, in private, these — 

“I had designed, my dear young lady, on the very day of 
my arrest, to give you a paper of importance to your father, 
foreseeing that 1 might be prevented from using it as I could 
have wished myself. Matters put it from my mind, as w'ell 
as other things equally important, till 1 w’as liere in prison. 

I did not choose, then, to direct you w'hcre to find it, as, in 
the same place where it lies, there is another paper, w’hich, if 
by niischance it fell into cunning hands, might have tended 
greatly to niy damage and to that of many others, at a time 
when mere hearsay is used for the dow^ilUll of Iwuicst men. 
This paper 1 did intend to return to the writer thereof with 
my own hands, whenever I could find him, but was prevented 
till it was too late. I have observed in you much prudence, 
and very strongly the virtues of sincerity and truth, and I 
therefore must trust to you, wdieii I am gone to a better place, 
to guard the pajier with great care and secrecy, till you can 
perform w'liat is wTitten upon it, and then to do so without 
divulging the contents to any one. I would have entrusted 
this to my dearest wife, but that, I think, if the paper should 
be discovered at any time by enemies, it cannot hurt you or 
yours, w'hcrcas, were it found in her hands or her house, it 
might be made to affect my children in their fortunes, seeing 
that their father is loaded with the charge of things he never ^ 
even thought of. As some one must be trusted, I trust you, 
feeling sure that you will follow my w’ishes in all honesty. 
With pra} ers for your welfare and happiness, I now subscribe 
myself, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

“ William IIussell.” 

“ Post scriptum.— -I forgot to tell you that you must take 
the small key, sent herewith by the hands of good Dr. 
jBymet ; and, going into my library, open a little drawer 
Which you will find in the lower cornice of the large book- 
^Wose on the west side of the room. You will there find the 



papers of which I write. The one you will use discreetl}/^ 
your father’s interests, the other you will guard secretly till 
you can deliver it to the person whose name -is written 
upon it.” 

“ I understand my lord’s directions,” said Gertrude Eller- 
toii, addressing the clergyman, ^iand will follow them exactly; 
but I tliink you gave me a message^ sir, from Lady Kussell, 
which 1 hardly heard.” 

“ It Avas merely to request that 3'ou would do as her lord 
required, without her presence or further cf nsent.” 

“Where is she now, sir?” afked (hTtrndc. • 

“In her own sad chamber uith her two daughters,*’ an- 
swered J)r. Lurnet ; “ and now, 1113" dear A ouiig I will 
take inv leave, lor 1 must away to ikdlbrd-house. lie com- 
forted ibr 3’our good friend who is goTie ; for he assured that 
this visitation. Tliough hard to hear, is aii efTect of (iod's mercy 
and kindnes-5. So lie felt it, and sO we ought to feel.” 

Thus Hiving. Dr. Jluniet left her; and, innnediale!}’ after, 
with the note and the key in her hand, Gertrude descended to 
the libraiy' and went in, closing and ]>ulting the door behind 
her. She took a moment to consider which was the w'cst side 
of the r(»oin, and tlien advanced to the book -case, Avbcre for 
some time she sought in vain for tlie !uy-hole of the drawer 
amongst the licli mouldings. At length, howcAer, she found 
it quite at the end; and, applying the key, she easily unlocked 
and imlled out the drawer, in whidi two or three papers were 
lying open. Tiie first she took up was merely a brief note, 
containing the following lew shoit words in the handwriting of 
the Earl of V'ircqioiit : “Any time aou Aviil, inv dear lord, 
hetwTen the middle of ^lav and the middle of June. The 
country is in a fearful condition, and if avc are to have no 
parliaments, Avhat remedies have aac?” 

The Ti(*xt was also a letter in the same hand, but of much 
greater extent ; and (.lertrude read the first few lines in ordc^* 
to ascertain Avliat she aa’^us to do Avith it. Those lines startled 
and surjirised her, for they displayed at once the sketch of a 
plan for an organized rising in llevonshire, Somersetshire, anil 
Dorsetshire : and she turned to the back of the letter to look 
for some directions regarding it. There W’as nothing there but 
the address, “ To ni}'^ Lord of Alcester, at his liouse at Mai- 
w'^ood;” and, opening the sheet, she looked at the bottom of 
the third page, Avlicrc the letter ended, and tlicrc found 
written, in the hand of l^ord Russell, “This letter was sent 
to me by my attorneys from consideration for in}" interest, as 
my name is mentioned many times therein, about schemes of 

which 1 have no knowledge. To be restored to the WTiter 

by the first safe occasion, with remonstrance upon the badness 



Df Vs schemes. Mem. — To ask W. how he got it. I can 

form^no idea.” 

“Xhia* then, is the letter,” thought Gertrude; “but how 
am I to find the Earl ? and it will be terrible to have such a 
fearful paper in my hands. — Well, 1 must hide it as best 
I can,” and folding it carefully up, she placed it in her 
bosom. ^ 

One more paper remained below, and it also was in the 
same hand as all the rest. It was a short letter, addressed to 
“The Lord Itussell,” and dated nearly three years before. 

“I beseech you, my dear lord,” it ran, “as wc are acting in 
the same good cause, not to go against me in the Council in 
the matter of the grant. You arc well aware that tlierc are 
two other persons applying for these lands, as well as myself; 
and, to set your mind at ease, as to what you have said re- 
garding the innocence of Sir AVilliarn, and the hardsliij', of his 
case, 1 do assure you that my whole wish in seeking for this 
grant, is to hold the estates as a sort of for him. and 

that I shall be ready, if at any time he purges liis outlawry, 
to restore them to him, with llis Majesty's consent.” The 
letter was signed A''ire})ont, and written upon the hack in pale 
ink was found, “ In case of luy death, this letter to he trans- 
mitted to Sir William Ellcrlon, wherever he is to be found. — 
William llussell.” 

A momentary joy took possession of tlic heart of Gertrude 
Ellcrton, but when she rcinoinbcrcd tlic fate whicJi liad, that 
very morning, befallen the noble and considerate friend, a 
ftesh act of whose kindness and thoughtful equity was before 
her eyes, the joy was extinguished in the grief, and tears chased 
away her smile. 

Folding the papers carefully, she placed them in security 
with the other letter which she had taken ; and, locking the 
drawer again, slie returned to her own room, hearing a musi- 
cal voice in the hall as she ascended the stairs. She liad 
fc^licarcely closed her own door, when a servant followed her 
^'^to*sa.y that the Lady Emmeline do Vipont sought earnestly to 
* Bpealt to her ; and, in another minute, she was in her cousin’s 


arms. 

Ah, dearest Gertrude,” she said, “ how' pale and sad you 
look, and your eyes arc all red with weeping ! I wonder not 
^ at it, for these are terrible times ; but I bring you some little 
colhfort, dearest. I know what it is to sit alone for long days 
, together in suspense and doubt as to the fate of those we love; 
"^2 therefore, as soon as 1 heard of Francis, T came to tell you 
he is safe, Ibr T have been in great apprehensions for him 
y Jhming the last eight days, not having at all heard of him, or 
' . my father.” 
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“You are sure he is quite safe?” asked Gertrude, seeing that 
Emmeline’s face still bore a look of anxiety. ^ 

“ Quite safe,” replied the lady; “ I had a note from him not 
half an hour a"o, inquiring after me and you. He is not ill, 
he says, but dreadfully fatigued; having gone over half Eng- 
land in search of my father.” % 

“And has he found him ?” asked Gertrude eagerly; “I must 
sec the Earl directly, if he can be met with. Where is be, 
dearest Emmeline V ” 

Emmeline gazed at her with some surprise : “ That T cannot 
tell you, Gertrude,” she answered. “ My brotlicr writes he 
wdll see me at night, because he dare not venture out during 
the day, lest hi'^ coming and going should betoy the idace of 
my father's retreat. But why do jmu wish to see him, Ger- 
trude ? Be frank with Emmeline, as you always arc.” 

“ 1 would, were it a miittcr which affected myself,” answered 
Gertrude ; “ hut it does not, dear Emmeline. I must sec him 
on hudiioss, iiii])ortant to himself alone, hut to him most im- 
portant ; and 1 beseech you tell Francis what T say.” 

“ Cloinc and tell him yourself, my sweet sister,” replied the 
lady; “he uill he with me, he says, soon after dark.” 

(iertrude muied, with a faint smile, and then said, thoughi- 
fulh’, “ 1 do not like to leave dear Lady llussell, Emmeline; 
but yet I am acting by her lord’s directions. Therefore, if yon 
can send a carriage and eerv'ants lor me after dark, I wilfsee 
if J can come ; for on such a day as this, 1 could take no one 
out of this sad house.” 

“1 uill iKJt fail, love,” replied Envneline. “By Lord 
Bussell’s directions, did you (iertrude ? That may be 
indeed imiKirlaiit.” ^ 

“ Of the deepest moment, F assure you,” answered Ger- 
trude ; “ and you will not doubt me, sureh’.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Emmeline, eagerly, “men are now 
doubting everything; but he must he a sceptic, indeed, wh^ 
could doubt you, (iertrude. Farewell, then, for the present, 
dear girl. \Ve shall meet to-night ;” and the lady left her. 

As night drew nigh, Emmeline watched eagerly for her 
brother’s corning. She was anxious, she was alarmed for a 
father’s safety; for Loid Francis, in bis note, had told her that 
the Earl Inul been prevented from reaching Wincbclsea by 
dangers on the way; and that he himself bad been obliged to 
pursue bis track from one place to another, till at length he 
had received intimation at Ellcrton (!!astlc of where he was to 
be found. An hour passed after sunset, however, before Lord 
Francis came, and Gertrude was expected every minute, when, 
at length the door opened, and he appeared. Each had mucli 
to tell, but each told it quickly; and Gertrude’s lovciwwas 
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ettnistge rolled up \ and the next moment a servant entered to 
eaj that he h^ been to Southampton Place, but found that 
the lady had gone out half an hour before, and had not vet 
returned. ' Both Emmeline and her brother were somewhat 
astohished, and those were days when alarm generally follow’ed 
sui^rise. An hour pass3d, but Gertrude did not come ; and 
we must go and seek her. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

In the crowd which surrounded the scaffold where Russell 
scaled his devotion to his country with his blood, there was 
a powerful man who, as the reader has seen, knocked down, 
at one blow, another spectator, who had ventured at that 
awful moment to triumpli in the death of the patriot. lie 
took no further part in what followed, but left his adversary 
amongst the rushing multitude, and then retired a little, gaz- 
ing upon the scaffold, and the hurried preparations which were 
being made for removing the bloody witness of the foul deed 
just performed. 

“It is hard,’’ he murmured to himself, “it is mighty hard, 
when a king has been recalled to a throne I’roni wliich his 
father fell, and has made bargains to regain and keep it, that 
those with whom he engaged should have their heads choj>ped 
off because they try to make him maintain the contract. 1 
love kings when they behave well, and a monarchy ulien it i 
not a despotism; buj 1 do not love to sec the best men in tlic 
land cut off; for then, J am sure, the ivorst have got tlie upper 
hand.'’ 

While he thus moralized, a man on horseback passed along 
as quickly as a jaded horse could carry him. His face was 
worn and haggard, and though his fine person, and wcll-cut, 
^though dusty dress, bespoke attention, he seemed anxious not 
^0 see or be seen, and rode on towards the north-eastern cor- 
ner of the fields, where stood a house, then detached, which 
was at that that time used as a sort of Tattcrsall's of the da}^ 
but which joined the quality of livery stables to that of re- 
pbsftory. 

Into the court-yard the horseman rode direct, and the other 
man, who had watched him, followed slowly, saying torhimself, 
“ I shall catch him wrhile he is stabling his horse.” But while 
still a hundred yards distant from the gate, the cavalier 
he had seen came forth again on foot, and neither 
/tunning his head to the right nor the left, hurried away 
through the narrow passages of the Inns of Court, and was 
{isbop. in Chancery Lane. 



The other, quickening his pace, hastened after, caught sfghi 
of him, lost him again, — 'came once more within view in Fleets 
street, and then pursued him till, after making his way through' 
the crowds which thronged the new streets that bad arisen 
from tiie ruins left by the great fire, the traveller turned shara 
out of CJhcapside to the left, aiK^he who follow ed just reached 
tlie corner in time to sec him entea a house about seventy 
yards down. 

“So, so!” said the man who had pursued him; “nowl 
underntaod. Here is the earth, is it ?” and walking up to the 
door, lie marked tlie number and the ap])earancc well. Then 
slowly turning on his heel, he retrod his steps in meditative 
mood, and pjinsing here atid there to Jook into^ a shop, or to 
make some little purclui'sc wiiere anything struck his fancy, 
he at length reached the mansion of Lord Alcester, on the 
other side of Holhorn. The whole house was closed, as was 
the case witli many of the dwellings even of persons differing 
widely w itii J^ord Kussell in jiolitical 0 {>ini()ns : but the man 
we have mentioned wallA-d straight in, and, ascending the 
stairs, entered a largo and sp/h*ndid room, where, with a book 
before him, sat Sir NViUiam Kllerton, reading by the faint light 
admitted through a chink in the shutters, 

“ Ah, Kichard !— it i?» over," said th6 knight, as soon as the 
other entered ; “ 1 lieard it an hour since. They say he died 
heroically.’’ 

“ JS’o ery calmly,’’ replied T>iek Alyrtlc *, “I never thought 
to see a man go out of the world with so little of anything to 
talk abemt, exce])t his coin])osiire. If it had not been for the 
axe, and the Idock, and the executioner, one might have 
thonght, when he took, off liis coat, that he was going to lie 
down to sleep.” 

“iSIay lie sleep peacefully!” said Sir William ; “abetter 
or a w'isi'r man never lived, or will live. Was there a great 
crowd V " 

“Knormons,” answered Dick ^Myrtle; “like young gudgeoilt 
fry round the jiiles of an old bridge. They seemed all 
sorry, too, exee]»t one or two, amongst whom was your friend, 
Sir i’icilerick lieltiiigliani.” 

“ CJiir^es upon the \iiJain !” cried the old man, starting up. 
“ Oh, if I had been there, 1 would have repaid him for some 
of his base acts to me and mine.” 

“ 1 do not think he will commit many more to any one,” 
answered Dick Myrtle; “he was somewhat saucy, and I 
knocked him down and left him. AVhen I turned round 1 
perceived the people, in hurrying away, had trod upon him; 
and the last thing I saw was tlic blood coining out of" his 
mouth, as they carried him to a hackncy-coach. lie Ij^pked 



to he quite dead, but 1 don’t exactly know, for I did not stay 
to ask.” 

“ God show him mercy I” said Sir William Ellerton, “ he 
was as base a yillain as ever lived; but 1 would not have body 
and soul condemned. It is strange! I was talking of liim 
with Gertrude, not half anrhoUr since, and she said she 
hoped he yet might live to repent. Those women are more 
forgiving &an we are, Kichaid, except when they are afraid. 
She would fain persuade me that my threwd coubin of Virc- 
pont has'not had so much hand in my bad fortunes as I think. 
Odds life! 1 hope 1 have not done him wrong; and yet sh^ 
seems very sure of it.” 

“It is likely, Sir AV^lliam; you were always very quick, 
you know,” replied Dick Myrtle. “ Perhaps the young lady 
DOS seen the Karl, and he has explained matters.” 

“No, Dick, no,” replied the old knight; “she has not seen 
him, I know; for she said she would give half Elleiton, were 
it hers to give, if she could find him out. The little dame 
was mighty mysteiious, and would not tell me what she 
wanted, so I a**kcd no more; but it is strange, Dick, to sec 
the sucklings we have nursed upon oiir knee, get up to have 
their secrets from us, and be politic with tho'^c to whose coat- 
tails they hung but yesterday.” 

“Not so strange, Sir William,” said Dick Myrtle, in a 
thoughtful tone; “so she wanted very much to know, did 
she? Well, he will be found one day, I doubt not. 1 won- 
der when this butchery work is to stop, — not 1 suppose till 
the informers have lied and betraj cd enough to puichasc a 
freehold of their lives. Heaven and earth’ T w^ould rather 
die a dozen times like Lord Russell, than live as long as Noah 
with a heart like that Howard.” 

The conversation then took a different turn, upon which 
we will not pause, but proceed to another scene, and another 
hour. 

In a small lodging, in a small house, with the windows close 
ajiut, and some papers on the table, sat an old man in a bfowm 
chat without lace or ornament, a straight square-ended cravat, 
of somewhat coarse lawn, and a pair of large spectacles under 
his heavy over-hanging eyebrows. It would have been diffi- 
cult for any one who did not know him very well, to recog- 
nise in that guise, or to trace in the anxious and worn look 
and quick and timid eye, the once proud, stern, collected Earl 
of Virepont. Yet there he sat, making notes for his own dc- 
flence, at an imaginary trial. Terrified before, the news of 
Busseirs execution, and the inexorable mood of the King, 
pid almost changed fear into despair, and every sound ^ 

. SeafifLin the streets, eveiy step upon the stairs, made him 
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^rt and look up, and snuff the candles, that he might galfe* 
At the door the better. # 

i Tlicrc was a step even then; and it approached his room. 
His hand shook sadly, and his lip quivered. The door opened, 
and the maid of the bouse put her head in, saying,. “A young 
lady wishes to see you, Mr. (rran^” 

“Heaven and earth!’* murmured# the Earl; “I trust 
) Emmeline has not had tlie madness to come ; but Francis 
promised not to ’* 

But while he thus muttered, without answering the girPa 
|lm'died question, a fair and beautiful hand publied* the door 
gently 0 ])en, and one of the loveliest faces and forms he had 
ever beheld stood before him. lie gazed at her, full of 
astonishment. When last he had seen those features, four 
years before, the earliest graces of womanhood Mere upon 
them, and now they were matured in beauty — fuller in love- 
liness, hut not less fresh. There was the difference of seven- 
teen and one-and-tw enty ; but still she was not to be mis- 
taken. I'hcre was none like her. It was Gertrude El- 
Icrton ! 

“Gertrude!” he exclaimed, in strong surprise; “Ger- 
trude !” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a faint and timid smile; then 
turning to the maid, she added, in a firmer tone, “ this is the 
gentleman 1 wanted. You may go.” 

The Earl sank into lii^ scat, and gazed at her with anxious 
''yes, till the w’oman was gone, and the door closed. 

“ What is it you seek, Gertrude V” he said in a voice low 
almost to indistinctness. “Why do you come here? — you 
would not betray me, 1 am sure.” 

“Not for the world,” she answered, coming near him, and . 
laying her hand on his : “ w'e were once great friends, — you 
^ used to love me once.” 

“ And so I do — and so I do,” cried the Earl; “ 1 will do 
anything you ask me, Gertrude. 1 love you well, indeed 
do, my little Gertrude; but oh, you should not have come 
here at this moment of terrible anxiety. AVhatevcr you seek, 
whatever you bavc to ask, you 

“I ask nothing,” replied Gertrude; “I seek nothing but 
to give you comfort — to lessen the anxiefy of tliis terrible 
time — to take it away, perliaps, for ever. Look here, w'hat I 
have brought you ; ” and sitting down beside him, she drew 
from her bosom a small roll of papers. “ Here is a lo'lter 
she continued, “ which, from what Henry has told me ihls 
evening, jou have be 
‘ J t cause of your 

iiave no more fears.” 


en long seeking. 1 think it may bec|^ 
alarm. There, take it— -destroy < 
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'‘The Earl stretched forth his hand and took it, but sat gaz* .. 
iog^’at her, as if in doubt and amazement. What ! no con- ; 
ditions? ” he said at length. 

“None I” answered Gertrude; “ and. I can now assure you, V 
for I have asked, that no copy has ever, been taken. — Mark, 
there is a sound — destroy if quick. NoJ — it is nothing.” 

The Earl ran his eye hastily over the letter, read the few 
words at the end, twisted it up and put it to the candle. In * 
an instant the fire had it, and in another it was ashes. 

The old man cast his arms round the beautiful girl’s neck, 
and wept like a child. ^ 

“ Here is one letter more,” said Gertrude, giving him the 
short note which he bad written to appoint the time of Lord 
Kussell's visit ; “ it were better to burn that too, though it is 
of less importance.” 

The Earl looked at it, but merely tore it, sjiying, “ That 
matters little; but wdjat have you there besides?” 

“Kothing of importance at present,” replied Gertrude; 

“ it is a letter of old times which can he spoken of herealler, 
wdien all that has hap])ened to-night is 1‘orgotten.” 

“ Yet let me look at it,” said tJie Earl; you shall have it 
again, doubt not.” 

“1 do not in the least,” answered Gertrude, giving it to 
him; “ but remember, 1 do not ask you to look at it now.” 

“ What has passed to-night can never be forgotten,” said 
the Earl, stretching forth his hand to the inkstand as sdoii 
he had read the words he had Ibrmerly written; now as 
well as' any time, my Gertrude:” and with a hand which 
trembled with manifold emotions, he wrote upon the pnper, ^ 
“All that this letter contains 1 confirm and promise. — Vire- 
pont;” and returning the letter, he held open his arms to her, 
saying, “ Come to my heart, my child. You have given me 
life; let us bury in oblivion faults on both sides, fur there 
have been such ; and forgetting the last four years, remember ^ 
' but this night.” >' 

Gertrude embraced him weeping; and sitting down by 1 *s 
side, she told him how she had been visited in the middle of 
the day by a faithful friend to her father, who told her that 
he knew she wished to see the Earl of Virepont, and that if 
her visit portended no evil to him, he would lead her to his ' 
dwelling that night; and how she had divined who it w^as that 
had sent the letter to I.«ord Russell, thinking himself bound 
to do so when he found it in a packet of other papers ; and 
how she bad gone to Mr. Whitaker the lawyer that night, and 

f stloned him till she had satisfied herself no copy had ever 
El made ; and then how she had come thither at once, with- 
doubt or hesitation. 
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y* Her hand was still clasped in that of the Earl, and ihcjfe' 
%ere tears of tenderness in the old man's eyes such as he had 
not shed for years, when there was a step upon the stairs. 
But the Earl started not now; the assurance of safety was 
'fresh upon him; and when, with an anxious look, Lord 
■ Francis entered, he ftnind her wl^om he best loved, sitting 
ijpide by side with his father, and happiness on the countenance 
> Df each. 

f* It were very needless, methinks, to tell all that followed. 
II ere let it end. 
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